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JERSEY COW “PALESTINE 3rpv.”—Txe Property or Tos. Frrcn, NEw Lonpon, CoNN.—Drawn and Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The above portrait is from a photograph of a Jer- 
sey cow, which has descended from the older im- 
portations of this stock, known as the Taintor of 
Hartford stock. She was calved in May, 1867; her 
dam was ‘ Palestine,” an imported cow, and her 
sire was ‘‘General Scott,” a bull which has pro- 
duced some of the best cows in the country. She 
is a light fawn, and nearly solid incolor. ‘Maggie 
Mitchell,” said by good judges to be the best Jer- 
sey cow in the country for milk and butter, and 
now owned by Mr. M. Y. Tilden, of New Lebanon, 
N. Y., was sired by “General Scott.” “Palestine 
3d” and ‘‘General Scott.” are pure Jerseys, re- 
corded in the American Jersey Cattle Club Register. 
“Palestine 3d’’ has given over 20 quarts of milk 
daily when fresh, and yields a pound of butter to 





8 quarts of milk. Her owner has been a stock 
breeder for nearly fifty years, and for many years 
past has given great attention to breeding milk and 
butter cows. On a recent visit to his herd, we 
found some of the best milkers, and some of the 
most promising heifers and yearlings that we have 
seen in any herd of pure Jerseys. In addition to 
breeding pure stock, Mr. Fitch makes a special 
business of breeding family cows of grade Jerseys, 
which are heavy milkers and butter makers. Mr. 
Fitch has had probably more experience in cross- 
ing the Jersey upon other races than any other 
breeder, and estimates its value in this respect very 
highly. In his experience the grade Jersey cow 
has proved to be a most valuable dairy cow, and a 
very good substitute for the pure bred cow for 








those who cannot afford to purchase the more costly 
pure bred. Stock of his breeding has been award- 
ed many premiums. The cow ‘ Buff,” got by 
“General Scott,” gained the sweepstakes premium 
for the best cow of any breed at the New York State 
Fair at Albany. Other stock bred by Mr. Fitch took 
many premiums at the New Jersey State Fair in 
1874. Mr. Fitch never exhibits his stock, but is con- 
tent with the reputation-he has gained for breeding 
cows of intrinsic merit and great beauty, with large 
well formed udders, good teats, and large producers 
of milk and butter. “ Palestine 3d” is by no means 
the best cow of this herd, another cow, “ Myrtle 
2d,” we consider her superior, she is beautifully 
formed, is French gray, and solid in color, and has 
made this season 153 Ibs. of butter in seven days, 
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One of the most interesting questions to the 
farmer just now is, how he may make the most out 
of his stock. The common native stock of the 
country is not sufficiently profitable. It produces 
too little beef, butter, wool, mutton, pork and lard, 
and it takes too long to produce what it does, to be 
profitable in this rapidly moving age. Farmers 
must float with the stream of improvement, or 
they will find themselves cast high and dry upon 
the banks. Feed is the farmer’s raw material, and 
his stock the machinery, from which he manufac- 
tures his wares. No matter how skillfully he feeds, 
if his machines are imperfect or slow in action, his 
wares must necessarily cost toomuch. To improve 
his machinery, that is the stock which he feeds, is 
as needful as to study how to feed. All the inves- 
tigations and experiments he, and others for him, 
can make go for nothing, if the animals he feeds 
cannot digest and assimilate the food in sufficient 
quantity to turn it into salable material fast enough. 
In order that this may done more rapidly, breeders 
have, for years, been improving their stock. 
Cattle, sheep, and pigs of improved breeds come to 
maturity and reach double their weight at half the 
age of the unimproved breeds. Unfortunately we 
are bewildered when we hear and read of the mar- 
velous prices at which some of these animals are 
sold. Clearly they are out of the farmer’s reach. 
But it would be wrong to suppose that he is there- 
fore debarred from improving his stock by the use 
of improved animals. The past month over 1000 
head of Short-horn cattle have been sold at various 
public sales. Many of these have been of the fan- 
cy sort, valued at very high prices for their pedi- 
grees. No complaint can be made if a wealthy 
man chooses to give $10,000 for one of these ani- 
mals, any more than if he gives the same amount 
for a diamond. He injures no one, and does at 
least some good with his surplus money. But for- 
tunately he has no monopoly of the really good cat- 
tle. A good judge of stock would be equally well, 
or better, satisfied with an animal that at the same 


sale brings but $200 or $500, simply because its” 


family is not so fashionable, or it has not ‘‘ so sweet 
a head,”” Hundreds of valuable bulls are sold every 
year, at prices that any prosperous farmer can af- 
ford to give, and which will bring him a handsome 
profit. The prize milk cow at the New York State 





chased for $50 each. To use such animals as these 
would in a short time double the value of our 
farm stock. Let no one then be deterred from in- 
vestigating this matter of improved stock, because 
some rich men choose to make a fancy of a certain 
class of it, and give what some may think ridicu- 
lous prices for it. We gave $5, (a ridiculous price 
it was thought), for our first pound of Early Rose 
potatoes, and the second year we gave away more 
than $5 worth to friends, and sold $125 worth at $1 
a bushel from the produce of that pound. Im- 
proved stock ought to be a better thing to have 
than an improved potato, and it is, provided it is 
used with judgment and well cared for. 
Hints about Work. 

Wheat and Rye. —Many farmers who did not have 
manure at sowing time, or who had not time to 
draw it out, are now spreading it upon the fields. 
If it is well rotted and fine, it is well to do this. 
But we never found any benefit from top-dressing 
wheat or rye with coarse fresh manure at this sea- 
son. As a mulch it is of little good scattered here 
and there in patches. We would rather save all 
the coarse manure, and pile it and turn it over, so 
as to get it in fine condition by the spring, and then 
use it asa top-dressing. Plants require fcod, and 
manure is not food until it is reduced by rotting, 
and brought into a condition digestible by the plant. 

Fodder Crops.—Either wheat or rye may yet be 
sown for early spring pasturage or soiling. Rye 
gives less foliage than wheat, but it is hardier, and 
although the seed may not sprout now, it will grow 
very early in the spring, and make a good growth 
in time foruse. In the south winter tares and oats 
may be sown for early feed either alone or mixed. 
If mixed, nearly as much seed may be sown as if 
alone ; the two crops will grow together, and yield 
about as much as if separate. Two bushels of each 
mixed may be sown on an acre. 

Root Crops.—Turnips will yet make considerable 
growth. On rich soil where the crop is heavy, 
nothing is gained by leaving it any longer. The 
roots will become coarse and woody. 
sized roots are more nutritious than large over- 
grown ones. Acrop of 25 tons is now worth as 
much to feed, as it would be if left a month longer 
to make 30 tons. 

Meadows.—Top-dressing is worth more to grass 
lands than any other crop. But we would not top- 
dress any but permanent meadows. For sod to be 
plowed up in the spring, it would be better to rot 
the manure and apply it as near the seed as possi- 
ble. As there is a difference of opinion on this 
matter, and as the quality of manure and that of 
the soil varies, it would be well for each to test the 
question by experiment for himself. 

Storing Roots.—Root crops and potatoes should 
be secured from frost as they are gathered, and 
tops will be a sufficient covering until heavy frosts 
are expected, when the pits should be well secured, 
or the roots removed tothe cellar. See page 426. 

Fall Fallowing may still be done; heavy soils are 
improved by being fall plowed and left rough 
Moderately light land intend- 
ed for oats, or spring wheat, should also be plowed 
now and left in ridges which can be harrowed 
down early in spring. Ground for early potatoes 
should also be plowed now. Sod for corn, and 
sandy soils, should be left unplowed until spring. 

Stock should now go into winter quarters. Noth- 
ing is gained, and much is lost by allowing them to 
roam the wet sodden fields, and obliging them to 
eat frozen coarse stuff that has no more nutriment 
than wood-chips. Exercise during a portion of the 
day ina yard or small lot will be beneficial. To 
feed all farm stock so as to keep them thrifty is the 
right method ; overfeeding is as injurious as under- 
feeding, and irregular feeding as bad as or worse 
than either. Feed regularly and generously, and 


Moderate 


through the winter. 
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provide pure water liberally and frequently. To 
prevent sickness is much easier and vastly better 
than to cure various troubles by medicine. 

Horses and Colts.—If the stable is comfortable, no 
horse should be blanketed at night. Much mis- 
chief is done by keeping animals too warm. The 
coat is greatly thickened as cold weather approach- 
es, and provision is made by nature for the change 
of season. Good ventilation is absolutely necessa- 
ry, and a temperature of 40° in the stable is more 
healthful in winter than 60°. A pound of oil-cake 
meal at each feed, will help to keep a horse warm 
and his coat smooth. If his coat is smooth he is 
in good health. Colts should have plenty of exer- 
cise, and a moderate but regular supply of grain. 
Coarse food given to colts tends to enlarge the di- 
gestive organs, and produce a “ pot-belly,” which 
destroys their future capability for quick work. 

Cows and Calves.—Cows which are to come in 
early should be dried off six or eight weeks previ- 
ously. Both cow and calf will be the better for it. 
Profuse milkers that can not easily be dried will be 
better to be milked regularly and fed cautiously. 
There are but few cows that are of this character, 
but these few will need special and careful treat- 
ment. Calves and yearlings will need such treat- 
ment as will keep them thrifty without forcing 
them. Bran and oat-meal are the best grain food 
for young cattle. 

Sheep.—Rams will now need to be well fed. A 
quart of mixed oats and wheat bran, with the best 
clover hay, will be the best food fora ram in ser- 
vice. Ewes that have been served should be fed 
half-a-pint of the same extra food, with a little oil- 
cake meal, and should be kept quiet, and not driven, 
or worried by dogs. When it can be done conveni- 
ently, the ram should be turned in with the ewes 
only at night, being kept ina yard alone in the day. 

Swine.—Fattening hogs should be pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible. Fat is now made at less ex- 
pense of food than in cold weather, and in the 
present condition of the market, it is at least safe 
to market hogs as early as possible. Store hogs 
should be fed a portion of roots if possible. Smut- 
ty corn is highly injurious, or even poisonous to 
hogs and other stock, and its use should be avoid- 
ed. Spring pigs may now be provided for. There 
are no better pigs than grades of the pure breeds. 
Whatever breed is chosen, the boar should be fine 
in the bone, smooth, well haired, and at least a 
year old. Sows coupled in this month will farrow 
in March, going with young sixteen weeks. 

Sundry Matters.—This is the season for renewing 
the subscription for papers, and procuring what 
books may be needed for reading and study during 
the leisure days of winter. Every farmer’s family 
should have a good paper and a few books. These 
make home attractive, and keep the family circle 
unbroken in the evenings. Then every one is 
pleased ; the wife is happy to have her family 
around her, the father finds the society of his clil- 
dren as pleasant as that of other people, and the 
children are gratified to know that. their society is 
sought by their parents. Nothing tends to make 
the home more agreeable and united than for the 
children to know that their parents are interested 
in their society and their sports. While everything 
is pleasant within, everything without should be 
made snug and comfortable. It is needless to enu- 
merate what should be done, but ‘“ whatsoever 
thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might” as 
well as it can be done. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
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In all but the extreme northern states, November 
will be a month of active preparations for the com- 
ing cold weather. The late crops of cabbages, 
roots, etc., must be harvested, cellars, pits, and 
other storing rooms put in order, and everything 
made ready for sudden changes. Ground which is 
to be broken up at this season should be plowed 
and left in ridges so that the frost can do its part 
towards reducing the soil to a fine condition, ready 
for planting next spring. Fences will need re- 
pairing, and in many cases renewing, to keep stray 








animals out of the orchard and garden ; gates must 
be put in order, and where the posts have been 
pulled out of position so as to cause sagging, they 
should be taken up and reset, and if convenient, 
the bottom may be surrounded with small stones, 
firmly rammed down. Manure is the basis of all 
good crops in the garden and orchard, as well as on 
the farm, and every means should be used to pro- 
cure it by saving and composting all sods, leaves, 
muck, and other vegetable matter, as well as such 
animal substances as can be had. Fora method to 
keep manure fermenting without freezing, see 
Walks and Talks, on page 419, 
eee 
Orchard and Nursery. 

All nursery stock which is received from the 
nursery for spring planting, should be heeled-in 
where the water will not settle during the winter ; 
to avoid all danger from this source, it would be 
well to turn several furrows on each side towards 
the trees, thus leaying a trench to allow any water 
that may gather to run off. All ground which is 
to be used for nursery or orchard purposes, ought 
to be plowed at once, so as to have the benefit of 
the winter frosts; it would, however, be better if 
new land could be planted for one season with corn 
or potatoes, or some other hoed crops, before set- 
ting it out with trees. 

Labor is so generally abundant and cheap now, 
that if one can employ more men to advantage, he 
had better do so. Drains may yet be dug in most 
places; wood-lots to clear up, brush and old trees 
to be grubbed out, and numerous other works of 
improvement that will warrant the employment of 
extra men at low wages. If tramps come around, 
give them nothing unless they will work for it. 

Leaves.—Gather from the woods as many as 
possible, they will be useful for mulching, and 
also for bedding in the stable and pig-pens. 

Fruit.—In order to properly keep wiuter fruit, 
the temperature of the room or cellar ought to be 
as low as can be kept without freezing ; the doors 
and windows should be left open during the warm 
days and nights. When closed, proper ventilation 
must be provided. 

Cider.—All fruit not fit for sale, either as the first 
or second quality, should be made into cider. This 
when made of sound apples, filtered through sand, 
barreled and bunged at once, will make a fine arti- 
cle. Never put rotten apples into cider, as they 
are sure to give an unpleasant flavor. 

Vinegar, for which there is always a sale at re- 
munerative prices, may be made from the inferior 
apples or surplus cider. <A little old vinegar put 
into the casks with the cider will cause it to change 
to vinegar quicker than it otherwise would ; always 
leave the bung out of barrels in which vinegar 
is making ; the oftener it can be changed from one 
cask to another the sooner will it be fit for use. 

Cions.—Cut and store in small bundles in saw- 
dust or sand in the cellar ; if in large parcels they 
are liable to heat and mold. 

Seedlings.— Cover with leaves or hay, or what is 
better, if they can. be had, evergreen boughs, but 
do not do this until freezing weather sets in. 

Stocks for root-grafting should be lifted early this 
month and stored in earth in the cellar where they 
can be got at easily when wanted for working. 

—_o—_ 
Fruit Garden. 

The pruning of the various kinds of small fruits 
and vines, together with the work suggested under 
‘“‘ orchard,” will be in season in this department. 

Grape-vines.—Prune this month if possible before 
freezing weather comes. Cut back the canes of 
vines which have been properly trained to two or 
three buds. Old neglected vines will each one re- 
quire special treatment to bring it into proper 
shape for future training, and no general rule can 
be given. Save all well ripened wood which may 


be needed for propagation in the spring, tie in 


small bundles and preserve in sand in the cellar. 
Strawberries will stand the cold winter better if a 

slight covering of leaves or hay is given, especially 

if the plants were newly set this fall. Do not cov- 





er so thick as to smother them; cover the soil 
well, but put very little on the plants; do not apply 
it before really cold weather has come. 

Blackberries and Raspberries need but little atten- 
tion now, if the old canes were cut off after the 
fruit had been picked. Some of the tender varie- 
ties of raspberries will do better if laid dowa and 
partially covered with earth. 

Currants aad Gooseberries:—Prune at once, cut- 
ting out the old wood where crowded, and shorten- 
ing the new, and giving the bush an open head, to 
admit air and sun to prevent mildew. Save all cut- 
tings needed for new plants, and plant at once, or 
preserve in sand in the cellar for spring planting. 
Apply manure to the plants which are to come into 
bearing the next season, there are no fruits which 
responds to manure more satisfactorily than these, 

Trellises.—The present is a good time to paint alf 
grape and other trellises ; many use’a lime-wash of 
some pleasing color, as it is cheaper than paint. 
Trellises so treated last longer, and are more 
pleasing to the eye than when left unpainted. 

Insects.—In many places the oyster-shell bark- 
louse has become very common, and we often have 
inquiries as to what it is, and how its ravages can 
be stopped. It appears upon the bark of the 
branches, and sometimes spreads over the whole 
tree, and is very destructive. The best way where 
only a few young trees are affected, is to dig out 
and burn them, but when the whole orchard of 
large trees is affected, the cheapest way. is to use 
a wash of whale oil soap, mixed with a little car- 
bolic acid, and applied with a stiff brush. 

—_ 
Kitchen Garden. 

Many of the directions given under this head last 
month, will be equally applicable now. Plow any 
grass land which is to be used for garden purposes, 
as spring plowed land seldom gives good returns. 

Asparagus if not yet manured, should not be neg- 
lected until later, else there is danger of freezing. 
Cut off the tops and burn, to destroy the seeds, 

Cold-Frames.—Prepare and have these in readi- 
ness at once, for fear of sudden freezing. Cabbages 
and other half-hardy plants may be kept over win- 
ter in safety in them, and also any seeds which do 
not like much moisture during the winter. 

Cabbages.—The best plan for storing cabbages is 
to lay down two rails 4 to 6 inches apart, and then 
place the cabbages head downwards on them, leay- 
ing the roots exposed ; then turn a furrow towards 
them on each side, and by the aid of the spade 
cover the head with 4 to 6 inches of earth; select 
a dry place where water does not stand. 

Celery.—Store in trenches a foot wide, and as 
deep as the hight of the stalks; place the plants 
close together without any earth between them, 
and cover with straw and boards, increasing the 
thickness of the covering as the cold increases. 

Spinach will winter better if the bed is covered 
with a few leaves, or a slight covering of hay just 
before the ground freezes solid. 

Lettuce.—A small bed planted in some sheltered 
spot and slighly covered, will give an early crop 
next spring. , 

Roots may be preserved in root cellars where one 
is fortunate enough to have one, or in pits in the 
open ground ; see several articles in this number 
of the American Agriculturist. Parsnips and salsify, 
if desired, may be left in the ground until spring. 

Rubbish.—Clear up potato tops, melon vines, 
and the like, and burn the late weeds before any 
seeds have time to ripen; when left until spring, 
most persons are too busy to burn them, but rake 
them into the fence corners, where they serve ag 
a nursery for every foul weed. 

—_<— 
Flower Garden'and Lawn. 

Little more can be done now than to follow the 
directions given last month. Arrange all work so 
that there will be no delay in the spring, and every- 
thing will then go on smoothly. ; : 

Planting of ornamental trees and shrubs may 
still be done early this month, taking care not to 
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expose the roots for any length of time to the 
@rying winds which usually prevail at this season. 

Bulbs.—If these have been neglected until this 
month, plant at once, else there will be danger of 
the ground freezing before it can bedone. All 
tender bulbs remaining in the ground ought to be 
“dug and stored now, if not attended to before. 
Pot a supply of hyacinths for winter flowering, and 
pat into the cellar until the roots are well grown ; 
if the roots are notallowed to form, the bulb never 
makes a good flower. 

Dahlias.—Remove the roots from the ground, and 
as soon as dry, store in the cellar, 

Chrysanthemums.—Stake before the wind breaks 
them, and take up some to flower in-doors. 


Protection must be provided for all half-hardy 
plants, but not applied until the weather becomes 
quite cold; if covered before, they are liable to 
start into growth and be injured by the winter. 


Herbaceous Perennials may be divided up early 
this month, and planted out in new beds ; they do 
Best if divided as often as every three or four years ; 
when not set until late they will be benefited by 
Raving a thin covering of marsh hay, or litter. 

—a 
Greenhouse and Window Piants. 


This department should be attractive at this sea- 
son, making up in part for the lack of display dur- 
img the summer. Everything in the way of repairs 
eught to have been done earlier in the season, and 
mot a day must be lost now, in completing all 
ehanges which are to be made. If the houses require 
glazing, attend to this at once, and give the sash 
Bars a coat of thick paint to fill up all cracks. 


Bulbs required for flowers during the holidays, 
e@ught to have been potted last month; a safe 
vale to follow, is to bring them into heat 5 or 6 
weeks before flowers are. wanted. 

Cameltias.—Keep cool, and syringe occasionally, 
fi retard the flowers as long as possible. 

Roses trained to the rafters should be tied up as 
Mast as they grow, and a little weak liquid manure 
water given occasionally. 

Climbers, such as Passion-flowers, Tropzolums, 
etc., make very good plants for training on the 
zafter, as they furnish a good shade for other plants. 

Heliotropes for winter flowers are very fine, and 
should be grown in boxes or large pots where they 
will have an abundance of root room. 

Insects.—Fumigate weekly with tobacco stems, 
to destroy the green “fly.’’ Destroy mealy bugs 
by hand picking, and scale by whale oil soap wash; 
for red spider give the houses frequent syringings, 
sprinkling a plenty of water on the pipes. 


———b +6? aa 
_ Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


_—_o— 

Gold has been up to 117§, and down to 1158, closing 
@ct. 12th at 1163, as against 117 on Sept. 11th..... 
There has been quite a free movement in the leading 
Kinds of Domestic Produce. The export inquiry has 
been good for Breadstuffs, Cotton, ang Provisions. The 
home trade demand has been fairly active. Some specu- 
lative call has been noted toward the close for Corn, 
chiefly on western account. The speculative dealings in 
Gotton, Pork, and Lard, have been quite liberal. Prices 
ave been very variable. Flour, Wheat, and Barley, 
elosed heavy ; Corn, Oats, Rye, Pork, and Lard, left off 
more firmly. The recent arrivals of Barley have been 
large, and the market closed in favor of buyers. The 
offerings of Rye have been light, and have been ruling 
stronger. Only a few car loads of Buckwheat have yet 
Been received and marketed, including State at 80 cents 
per bushel. Butter and Cheese and Eggs have been 
quoted, higher, but ¢lose less buoyantly.... Tobacco, 
Wool, and Naval Stores, have been in fair request, and 
quoted firmer.... Petroleum closed at advancing prices, 
checking business, particularly for export....Seeds have 
Been quiet and irregular. ...Hay and Hops declined, ona 
moderate business....Ocean freights have been more 
active, and quoted much stronger, but the later opera- 
tions indicated a somewhat easier range of grain rates. 
Fiour by sail and steam to London, 2s. 6d. @ 3e. per bbl.; 
Grain by sail, to do., 934. @ 104d. per bushel; Grain 
By steam to Liverpool, 9}@9id., and by sail, to do., 
84@9d. per Dushel. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, 
6s. 9d. ; for Penarth Roads, and orders, 6s. 3d.; for. the 
Setioens, 6s. 94. per’ quarter. ; 





The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Oct. 12th, 1875, 
Rud for the corresponding month last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS A't TUK NEW YORK MARKETS. 

RECEIPTS. Flour. rf heat. Corn. Tye. Barley, Outs, 
25 d’s this m°th347,000 3,976,000 3, 771,000 19,700 329,000 1,411, 000 
28 oe last ni’ th3l4, 000 4 913" 500 3 3,918, 7000 29; 000 417000 1 1061; 000 
SAL Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 a's 8 “this m’th422,000 5,013,000 4,086,000 17,000 215,000 1,786, 000 
28 d’s last mi 378,000 5,774,000 4,163, 000 19 000 36,000 1,975,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
tecerpts. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1875. .847,000 3,976,000 3,771,000 19,700 329,000 1,411,000 
= cone 1874. .331,000 3,214,000 1,711,000 103, ‘000 17, 000 802,000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
422,000 5,013,000 4,086,000 17,000 215,030 1,786,000 
317,000 4 307,000 4,218,000 48, 000 129,000 1,911,000 


os days 1875. 
25 days 1874. 





3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Oct. ll, 1875. .2,382,502 1,682,246 10,910 21,688 439,698 261,428 
2) 1,033,086 11,21 S 1,963 214,069 293,081 
1,542,924 16, 124 16,587 545,209 229,655 
Jan, 11,18 1,049,900 50, $89 191,470 877,014 145,617 
Hlov. 4, 1874. 380, di 1,727,540 19, 123 117,185 794,722 185,882 

4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Oct. 6. 
Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1875.1,404,189 20,010,070 10,142,607 154,510 225 101,183 239,857 
1874.1 687,023 29,692,058 16,676,486 563,181 3,320 94, 433 285, 699 


5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 





Sep. 30th. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
a 69,900 12,807,100 5,850,700 88,000 339,500 1,262,200 
_ ae 76,400 17, 092; 700 15, = 400 189,800 210,000 1,506,200 
EE 93,000 14,981,200 12, 7 are 133,400 2,378,400 
eee $3,900 5,670,800 23562.500 3 36,700 635,900 4,760,700 


CurrKNT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Sept. 18. Oct. 12. 
Prick oF GOLD ll 116 1-2 
Frourn—Super to E xtrs a State $515 @650 #490 @6 40 
Super to Extra Southern.. 500 @850 49 @8% 
EEXtra WOStlrD.......000ccceces 5 = 540 @ 850 
Kextra Genesee........ os 7 2 590 @ 72% 
Superfine Western ee 5 @ > 4909 @540 


42% @: 
300 @ 


tye FLovr........ : 
290 @322% 
1 
1 


Corn-MEAL. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, # 100 





Ibs 



























Wneat—All kinds of White, 5) 3 55 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 5 @148 90 @ 1 40 
Corn— siesmated pits 5 @ 8 73 @ 
Mixed.... biseante 5 @ 67 @ 13% 
aes Nominal 6 @ VT 
Oats— Western . 0 @ & @ 55 
Se @ 60 4. @ 55 
SM Sobenw =< @100 97@e@ — 
BARLEY.. Scssabiew Se ae ee. 100 @1 30 
Buckw HEAT, #bush.......... —- @ — 80 @ — 
Hay—Bale, # 100 Is 65 @1 10 60 @ 100 
Straw, # MURR caccsess. 50 « 35 50 @ 9 
Corron— Middlings, 4 he 4%@ 14% 13¥%@ 14% 
Hors—Crop of 1875, ®# b.. 15 @ 22 10 @ 15 
FreatuErs —Live Geese,  # bd 33 @ 60 35 @ 60 
Sexp—Clover, # . 13 @ 18% 3 @ — 
Timothy, # bushel............ 300 @3 15 260 @3 
Flax, # ONS 153 @ — 600 @1% 
Sucan—Refi’g & Grocery # b 7 @ 9% 6%@ 9% 
MorassKs, Cuba, #gal........ 2 @ £8 30 @ 40 
New Orleans, # gal........... 62 @ 6 @ 0 
Correk—ltio(Gold)........... 1iz@ 2 19 @ 2t 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # BD. § @ 2% 8 @ B 
EPS a ee 7 @ 7@ 4 
Woot—Domestic ‘Fleece, # 2 @ 55 2 @ 55 
Domestic, pulled, ® b 253 @ 48 2 @ 48 
California, clip........ Ae 17 @ 38 1 @ 31 
TATADGC OD .-5- 06050505 5@ 9%  10%@ 10% 
Or-CakE—# ton oe @46 50 3750 @45 00 
PorK—Mess, -® barrel — 2250 @22 75 
Prime Mess, # barrel... @19 50 1950 @19 5 
Beer—Plain mess......... .. 800 @950 8 @10 2% 
LARD, in tres.-& bar RK@ 13% 13 @ 138% 
BuTren—State, we. seecceecees 22 35 2 @ 40 
NS | rs 15 @ 8 146 @ 3 
“CHEESE... Soda mienknins 2 @ 10% 4@ 13% 
BEANS—#® Dushel............. 165 @ 300 10 @2%75 
Peas—Canada, free, # bu... 120 @130 115 @120 
Eaes—Fresh, # dozen se 18 @ 2 2%@ 30 
PoULTRY—FoOwIS........+...++ 8 @ 17 12 @ 18 
Turkeys—® D......... ee essen ee 16 @ 20 14 @ 19 
Geese, # pair...... erway 125 @ 2 25 
Ducks, # pair.......... pani seen 60 @_ 9% 5 @ 80 
PIGEONS, # OZ......-.+2+0008 150 @23i% 100 @1% 
Woopcock, eee 20 @ ) 80 @100 
SPRING CHICKENS, #@ D....... 4@ 18 14 @ 19 
SOR, WRI. ccccccceencese —-@ —- 9 @100 
PARTRIDGE, @ paiv........... — ae 50 @ 1 00 
DvucKs, Wild, # pair pesehaonse - @ — 30 @ 0 
VRMGION, FD... ccccccssccccce —- @ — 13 @ 15 
TURNIPS @ bbl. ...........008 OB @1%8 12 @1% 
CaBB\GES—# 100 1% @3% 200 @8 00 
OnIONS—# Dbl..... 123 @1% 100 @1% 
PoTraTOEsS—#® bbl 3 @1N 100 @20 
SWEET PoraToEs— ve bbl... 123 @ 3 50 150 @ 2 50 
BROOM-CORN ....- kines 7 @ 18 6@ 122 
EARS, per crate....... i 50 @ 400 —- @ — 
Praks, # bbl..... . 20 @8 00 250 @12 00 
Pius, # bush. 200 @ 450 250 @450 
GRAPES, # f....... 2@_ 10 4@._ i 
APPLES—# barrel... 100 @3%3 1% @337% 
CRANBERRIES—# DbI.. — ® — 80 @i 
PEACHES, per crate. 25 @ 12% 50 @ 250 
GREEN Corn, per 100. 60 @10 87 @150 
GREEN PEAS, # bbl....... eee —- @ — - oOo =— 
TOMATOES, @ bush............ 20 @ 60 -@ - 
STRING BEANS, per bag...... = ae ae, eee 
SQUASH, # Db] .........-. eevee 50 @125 30 @ | 5 
CAULIFLOWER, per bbl....... —- @ —- 200 @ 700 
PUMPKINS, # 100.........- oe —-¢e- 50 @ 400 
Ea@@ PLANT, @ 100.........--- —- @ — 3530 @40 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tott. 
Rea 65 3, $2,786 20,572 66,126 
SS 10,160 118 2,% 699 19,086 61,813 
nor x ncehaheph eras 10,752 109 2,55 86,282 22,034 72,730 
Sisbekede-veve 7 84 2,600 26,982 32,661 72,234 
otal a 4 Weeks. .41,092 876 11,283 124,819 94,353 271,903 


do.. Sor prev.s Weeks 33,520 297 11,286 105,518 71,301 226, 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. oo. Sivine. 
..10,273 = 9 2,808 $1,212 


dowrege per Week..... 
do. do. last Month... 9,630 74 x 26,379 17 "825 
do. do. prev’s Month... 9,216 100 3,336 27,222 22,265 


Beeves.—The market for beeves has been generally 








unsatisfactory throughout the month. Dealers haye lost 
money through the constant shrinkage in prices which 
have steadily given way without any permanent recoy- 
ery. Slaughterers have also lost by the poorer quality 
of the stock offered. The market has consequently 
dragged slowly, buyers holding off for concessions w hich 
dealers could not afford. Each week has marked a loss 
of value up to the close, when the market lost a further 
+to dc. # tb, under the weight of a lot of poor coarse 
cattle, w hich butchers were not willing to purchase ex- 
cept ata reduction. Prices ranged from 7} to 12}c. 8 tb 
on poor to prime native steers, to dress 54 to 58 tbs, G 
gross cwt. ; extra and fancy steers sold at 123@13k¢. to 
dress 58 ibs., and common to fair Texans and Cherokees 
were forced off at 72@9c. # Ib to dress 55 to 56 tbs. 8 
112 Ibs. live weight. 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range, Large Sales. Aver. 
y T4@iB3 ke. 10%@11Ke. li @ 

8 @13%e., AGI Ke. 10Xc. 

14@ 3%e. 10 @il c¢. 10¥%e. 

74@138\ce. 10 @ll c. 10\e. 





Milch Cows.—tThe offerings of cows for some 
time past have been very poor, while the enquiry for 
good stock has been active. The market has been dull 
for want of salable stock. Poor strippers have been sold 
as low as $16, and many poor cows for $30 # head, which _ 
has injured the market for anything but extra stock. 
Good cows with calf have sold readily for $60@$80. The 
market closed dull at $30@$80 for common to choice, and 
$85 to $108 for extra good and fancy cows....Calves, 
—This class of stock has kept very steady, with fair de- 
mand. The prices of veals are now about ic. # tb, and 
grass calves are $3 per head, less than at this time last 
year. The trade at these figures has been fair through- 
out the month, and as we close our report, fair to prime 
veals are selling at T@94c. # I live weight, and grassers 
at $5@$9.50 # head....Sheep and Lambs.—There 
has been a very fair market through the month for sheep 
at slightly lower prices, which have been marked down 
4c. Lambs have given way 4c. # Ib ona generally dull 
market up to the close, when there was a better feeling, 
and a large business at 54@7tc. @ tb live weight for 
lambs, and 44@6jc. for sheep... Swine.—The market 
for hogs has been active at advancing prices. The busi- 
ness of the past month opened at an advance of ic. per 
Ib. all round. Another 3c. was gained on dressed soon 
after, with an active business. Prices at the close were 
lower, live hogs being quoted at 8c., and dressed at 10c. 


@104c. per Ib. 





Remember 


The Valuable Premiums. 


See Page 437, and send to the 
Publishers for an Illustrated List 
of Premiums if you have not al- 
weady received it. 


—————“jo0 — 6 a > oe 





containing a great variety of Hems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

i=" N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish-= 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription, Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
= oney sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
three arc now ready. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
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each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 


(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 


numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Fruit at the Pomological Society. 
—It is not easy to see why the American Pomological 
Society should hold a general exhibition of fruit at its 
biennial meetings ; that should be left to the State Soci- 
eties. It strikes us that only new varieties should be 
shown at these meetings, and we are at loss to know how 
the objects of the Society are advanced by showing vari- 
eties that every member is perfectly familiar with. Atall 
events the experiment of uniting with a general exposi- 
tion, as was done at Chicago, is not likely to be repeated. 
The room was so restricted that some of the finest collec- 
tions sent were not even opened. Those which were 
shown were put here and there, some up under the eaves 
in the gallery, and what was worse than all, visitors were 
kept ty barriers at such a distance from the fruit, that 
while they might tell apples from pears, it was not easy 
to distinguish varieties, and as people could not get near 
enongh to read the labels, the fruit collections could not 
be in any respect instructive. Worse management than 
this in a fruit show is hardly possible. 

Avery Chemical Paint.—The manu- 
facturers of the Chemical Paint inform us that they have 
essentially reduced the price of the article. Having 
already stated that we have used this paint satisfactorily 
ourselves, we are warranted in advising others who wish 
to paint their buildings, to look into the ciaims made by 
the proprietors, and to send to the agents for a sample 
card and price-list. 

Gardening for Pleasure is the attrac- 
tive title of an attractive work by Mr. Peter Henderson, 
now published by the Orange Judd Compary. This work 
is prepared to meet the wants of the amateur in in-door 
and out-door gardening. Itis one of the best guides to 
Window Gardening we know of. The fact is, that the 
number of plants that can be successfully grown in win- 
dow gardening is very limited, and though it is possible 
to make a very large list of those which may be grown, 
if unusual pains be taken, the general cultivator wishes 
only to undertake those which promise to be successful 
with a moderate expenditure of time and attention. The 
rules to be observed in order to succeed with window- 
plants, are very few, and the whole story is plainly told. 
The work includes fruit, vegetable, and flower-gardening, 
greenhouses and graperies, window gardening, and War- 
dian cases. A specimen of the practical character of the 
work is given in an extract on page 426. It will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price ($1.50) by the Publishers. 





Improved Spelling.—The following is 
from the N. E. Journal of Education. Now if they are 
really going to change the spelling of our mother tongue, 
in the use of which we floored so many other youngsters 
at the spelling schools forty years ago, we want a hand 
in, and so we give our improved spelling in parenthesis, 
thusly: ‘‘Wm. E. Jones (Sons), of Liverpool (Liverpé)), 
Eng., one ov the most zelus laborerz fora revized orthog- 
raphy, and oy the most judishus, writes (writs) under 
(undr)-date (dat) ov August (Awgust) 3: ‘Wud it not be 
(b) possibel (posibl) to get a convenshon ov speling re- 
formerz ov aul (awl) English speeking (sptking) peepel 
(pépl) at the Philadelfia (Filadelfa) Centenial (Senteniel)¥ 
It wud be a glorious thing to doo (d5), or even (évn) at- 
tempt, sd az to hav an interchaing (inturchang) ov ideas 
(idés’). No insuperabel (insupurabl) obstacle (obstakl) 
stands (standz) in the way (wa) ov carrying (cariing) out 
(owt) this propozishon. If thoze (thiz) intcrested wil 
mooy (miiv) at once (wunz) it can (kan) easily (ézilt) be 
(b) dun. Wh (hiot) do (di) our frends (frenz) say (s4).’ 
Shal we (jie) accept (aksept) this offer (ofr) from (frum) 
England (Ingland)! I for one (iin) say (si) yes! Yours 
(irz) truly, D. P. L.’’--[Our partially ‘‘ improved *’ spel- 
ling is given in the parenthesis. But if the thing must 
be done, we want some new characters for “th,’’ for 
“ng,” etc.—Ep. American Agriculturist.] 





The Illinois State Fair was held at 
Ottawa during the week beginning Sept. 13th, and was 
financially a failure. In some respects the exhibition was 
avery fine one, andin others very poor. The grounds are 
not attractive, and the buildings were wretched. Prob- 
ably a finer show of the heavy breeds of horses, Clydes- 
dale, Norman, and Percheron, was never seen in this 
country ; of four-year-old Normans there were 45, and 
other classes proportionately large. The same excel- 
lence was manifested in the cattle and sheep, and in 
poultry the collection was remarkable for size and quality. 
What appeared to us the crowning feature in the exhibi- 
tion was the machinery and implement departments, 
which were full and varied, and comprised many imple- 
ments especially suited to the broad style of western 








farming. In all that retated to horticulture, the display 
was very meager; a few individuals deserve credit for 
saving this from utter failure. Our friends of the Prairie 
Farmer were encamped oa the grounds, and to them and 
to others we are indebted for abundant courtesies. Asa 
guest at the fair, we should be glad to be able to give it 
higher praise, but to show that our impressions are 
shared by others, we quote the following from the 
“Prairie Farmer ” of Sept. 25th: “ For some reason not 
easily understood, there seemed to be at this fair a lack 
of that enthusiasm and good feeling that have been such 
characteristics of our Illinois exhibitions. We do not 
believe that the society has for many years held a fair 
less profitable to tie farmers of the state, or one that will 
be remembered with feelings of so little pleasure and 
satisfaction.” 

Asbestos Roofing for Poultry=- 
Houses.—Asbestos roofing-felt makes an excellent 
material for the roof of a poultry-house, being light, 
warm, durable, and cheap. It is now made, as we are 
informed, free from any tarry odor whatever, so that it 
may be perfectly unobjectionable for use on dwelling- 
houses. Ifa strong odor of tar is desired in the poultry- 
house to render it repulsive to lice, it will. be necessary 
to coat the corners of the building and the ends of the 
roosting-poles, if not the roof itself, with a roof-coating 
that has the desired strength of odor. 


“ Cold-Air Attrition Whole Wheat 
Flour.®.—An improvement in grinding the whole 
wheat into flour has been in successful operation for 
some time in this country, and we believe elsewhere. 
By a peculiar process the wheat, previously well cleaned, 
is driven into a receptacle with great force by a blast of 
compressed cold air, and by the consequent attrition the 
grains are reduced to flour ; the bran also being reduced 
toas fine a powder as the rest of the grain. The flour 
thus produced is free from some of the objections made 
against Graham flour on account of the coarseness ef the 
particles of bran contained init. The flour being kept 
perfectly cool during the process, also retains its proper- 
ties uninjured by heat as in grinding by mill-stones. The 
mills now producing this flour are in South Clark Street, 
Chicago, and their product is coming into extensive use. 





The Career of a Prize Cow.—tThe 
Short-horn cow Vivandiere, owned by Mr. Outhwaite, an 
English breeder, has been retired from the show ring, 
after a succession of victories, in which she has gained 
no less than $5,357 in cash premiums. During her show 
career she has bred regularly, and kept in perfect health. 





Queen of the Harvest Grain and 
Seed Separator.—This machine, which is a separa- 
tor and fanning-mill combined, and is made at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been awarded first premiums at nearly all the 
principal agricultural fairs in the States of New York and 
Ohio, including the Northern Ohio fair, the Western New 
York fair, and the N.Y. State Fair at Elmira. One of our 
associates who has used it, speaks highly of it. 





Plowing Lime under the Surface. 
—‘W. C.,” Chester Co., Pa. Lime should never be 
plowed under the surface. It should be sown on the 
plowed ground and mixed with it by harrowing, or used 
asa top dressing. {t is not advisable to mix lime with 
manure excepting under special circumstances, and by 
those who are familiar with its use and behavior when 
thus mixed. 

Substitute for Drain Tiles.—“C. J.,” 
Rockbridge Co., Va. Where drain tiles are not procura- 
ble, wooden pipes, such as are described in the March No. 
of the American Agriculturist, may be used in place of 
them. The pipes should be made of chestnut or hem- 
lock if possible; pitch pine or cedar would also make 
durable drains. 

The Urine of the Herse.—V. D. 
Van N.,” Hightstown, N. J. Horses’ urine contains in 
1,000 parts: urea %, hippurate of soda 24, carbonate of 
soda 9, chloride of potassium. 9, carbonate of lime 11, 
and water, with a small quantity of a peculiar fat, 940 
parts. This fat isa volatile oil, and contributes the smell 
and color to the urine. The urine is rich in nitrogen, 
to which its high fertilizing properties are due. 





Sale of a Guernsey Herd.—A herd of 
twelve Guernsey cattle, of which nine head were im- 
ported a year ago, by the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, are to be sold at the Bussey Farm, 
near Boston, on November 3d. These cattle were select- 
ed by the President of the Society, Mr. Thomas Motley, 
who visited Guernsey for that purpose. They will be 
sold in small herds of 1 bull and 8 cows each. For the 
sake of these valuable cattle, it is to be hoped that they 
will fall into the hands of those who will appreciate them, 
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GOOD THINGS FOR ALL, 
Very Cheap, Easily Obtained 
Free.—Let EVERY reader understand 
that he (or she), has an equal opportunity with = 
avy one else, to obtain one or more very desirable 
and valuable articles, without expense, and ; 
with little trouble. OVER 16,000 others 
have done this, and now we want at least 
40,000 to do so, that is, at least one at or near 
every Post-office in the United States—-also others 
in British America, in Australia, and elsewhere. 
The particulars were given in an extra Supple- 
ment last month, and in part on page 487 of this 
paper. NOW is the time to begin, as subscrip- 
tions for 1876 are now received without extra 
charge from this time onward to the end of 1876. 
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We have more than once 
stated that the whole system 
of humbugs from the great 
Kentucky Library Lottery, 
down to the meanest ten- 
cent swindle, had its foun~- 
dation in a certain weak- 
ness in human natare 
There are men and women 
who pass their lives in try- 
ing one quack medicine 
after another ; the fact that 
the last one failed does not 
in the least prevent them 
from trying the next new 
thing ; and thissame weak- 
ness in other people takes 
a different direction; an- 
other class are contin 
trying their “luck.” They 
have an idea that somehow 
: me they shall get rich without 
work if they can only hit upon their “luck,”’ and these 
spend what money they can earn in the vain pursuit of 
something which will render work unnecessary. These 
two classes are incurable, and so long as these poor 
moths exist, so long will the swindlers supply a flame in 
which they may singe themselves. We do not issue our 
warnings to such, but to those whose little knowledge 
of the world makes them easy victims; persons, and es- 
pecially young persons, who being honest to the very 
core themselves, are unable to conceive that others could 
be base enough to perpetrate an out and out fraud. An- 
other class, who though naturally shrewd about matters 
they understand, are taken in by plausible statements in 
respect to things they are not familiar with; these ate 
the'people who get “stuck” on the “‘ put” and ‘‘call,” 
and “ spread”’ and ‘‘ special privilege ” business, and the 
various charitable gift concerts and distributions. Pér- 
sons like these, and others, which we caanot now specify, 
are at once put. upon the right track by our exposures of 
bumbugs ; these need only to see a danger to avoid it, 
and all of ;its kind, while the class first mentioned fall 
into one, and as soon as they recover, go right on to the 
next ; they are bound to “learn by experience,” and 
nothing will prevent them. Many good people living at 
a distance wonder why the “‘ authorities"’ in New York 
permit the ‘ 





VARIOUS SWINDLING 
schemes. The governing of New York is a matter past the 
understanding of even those who live there ; perhaps we 
should know more about it did we reside in the city. if 
a stranger in New York wishes to try his hand at gamb- 
ling, let him go about the streets until he sees one or 
two policemen standiag in front of a house; if these 
policemen are apparently stationed there, as he can as- 
certain by a little watching, all he has to do is to walk 
boldly in and find an abundant opportunity to lose his 
money. It is quite possible that the authorities station 
the policemen at these places as a warning, but they an- 
swer as a capital sign. Within two blocks of this office 
is a house that has been known to old residents in the 
city as 

A GAMBLING HOUSE 
for the past 40 years. We pass it twice almost every day 
we are in the city; there is one, and often there are twe 
policemen standing on the steps or on the walk in front 
of the house, and we cannot see what other purpose they 
serve than that of asign. We see people go in without 
molestation, the place is known as a ‘hell,’ and has 
been for more than a generation. Innocent people will 
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ask “‘ Why is it not broken up?”—As we do not know 
the relations between the directors of those places and 
the directors of the police force “‘ we give it up.”"°—‘* What 
a wicked city New York must be ! ’°—will be the comment 
of many a good person who reads this. It isa wicked 
eity, but no city gives more, in proportion, to every relig- 
ious, charitable, and other good work than this. It is 
enly more wicked than other cities than it is larger ; 
every city has its sewers and slums, both material and 
moral. Take asmaller city, like Chicago for instance, 
this is celebrated for its 


BUNKO-GAME. 


In former articles we have given an account of the rascals 
in N. Y. who accost strangers on the streets, claiming 
acquaintance with them for the purposes of swindling. 
In Chicago this is reduced to a system. These fellows 
called ‘‘Bunko steerers”’ are around hotels and other 
public places, and carry on theirgameopenly. They are 
very glad to see Mr. Jones.—“‘ But my namc is Johnson,” 
says the victim.—‘‘ Oh yes, Johnson, ah I had forgotten, 
both begin with J. Well, how did you leave all the 
folks? Your wife was a little ailing when I was down 
at your place.*°—‘‘ What,” asks the innocent, ‘‘ were you 
ever in Prairieville? *—“ Prairieville! I should say so, 
know it all to pieces ; and old deacon—deacon—I have 
forgotten his name just now, he keeps a store just at—” 
**Oh, you mean Deacon Simpson.’’—‘‘ Ah yes—bless me 
- how I do forget names.”” And so they walk along and 
talk about the people of Prairieville, the Bunko man 
adroitly drawing out enough to enable him to make the 
stranger think that he knows him and all his surround- 
ings. At last they stop in front of a stairway, and the 
Bunxo chap says: ‘‘ By the way, you have heard of our 
Young Men’s Christian Association, walk up and I will 
introduce you. Capital place to come and rest when you 
are tired. Doing a good work here,’ and much more. 
Stranger goes to the rooms, is received by a chap in 
spectacles and a white neck cloth, who is “ superintend- 
ent ;*’ another chap still more clerical in dress comes in, 
and is introduced as manager. At last Bunko man asks 
the others, ‘‘How about that Slickville church enter- 
prise ?”’—‘‘ Three hundred coming to you,” is the reply.— 
“* You see,”* says the Bunko man, as he pockets the $300. 
“we have a little scheme for helping these needy 
churches. We take shares among ourselves, and then 
to make it interesting, we have a drawing; if we lose 
itis all for the good of the cause, and if we gain, we 
have so much the more to invest on the next one. Now 
as I have made $300 on the Slickville church, I will spend 
$200 of it on—what churches are we helping, Mr. Smooth? 
Ah, the Hardscrabble, yes, I will take a chance at the 
Hardscrabble. Capital place that, people poor but pious, 
need help; good society, excellent pastor, but the 
church is a disgrace. I will put $200 into the scheme, 
and perhaps my friend Johnson here would like to help 
by takingashare. Itis a little plan that a few of us 
have. Ah, $25, Mr. Johnson will invest. The beauty of 
this plan is its quick returns. We make a disiribution 
every day by thissystem. Wesoon will know the result. 
_ Ah! here it comes, one hundred to Mr. Johnson for his 
$25, and I only get my $200 back again. Well, good 
morning, Mr. Smooth.’’—Stranger has by this time be- 
come interested ; he thinks this a capital way to help 
poor churches. He wishes to benefit them some more 
at this rate; he learns that there are two churches to be 
. sided to-morrow, and he invests $50 on each. To-mor- 
row he is on hand promptly, he notices there are more 
persons present than he saw the day before, and they do 
not all look so clerical ; at last the result is announced ; 
he is informed that this scheme is a “double ender,” 
and this time he has lost $500. He sees that he is a vic- 
tim, and will leave in disgust, but finds he is a prisoner, 
and must pay down the $500 or what money he has, and 
leave his watch or any other valuables, to help make up 
the deficit. When liberated, minus all his valuables, the 
stranger goes to the police office, and they will “see 
about it.’ These Bunko places are as well known to the 
Police and residents of Chicago, as are the gambling 
" Roles to those of New York. A merchant of our ac- 
* quaintance took up the cases of some of the victims and 
* tried to prosecute them. He soon was convinced that 
~ the Bunko men had more influence with the police than 
The had, and after he was obliged to abandon the cases, 
"he was called upon by the Bunko men to congratulate 
* Him on his success in breaking up their business. All 
~ the rascality is not confined to New York, “ For where- 
* goever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
- 7” 
: eee. 
Ne THE MONTPELIER, (¥A.), FEMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
seems to have got into trouble. In answer to inquiries 
ave more than once stated that it was nothing more 
than a lottery, and that is equivalent to saying 
t we look upon it as altogether wrong. In regard to 
is, and in answer to inquiries about other lotteries, we 
ld refer to the Humbug article in March last, where 
are given for regarding al/ lotteries, no mat- 
ly conducted, as pernicious. We have 





‘ medicines. 





regarded this Montpelier affair as a specially dangerous 
lottery.—‘‘ But,”’ it will be asked, ‘‘ is it not endorsed by 
the Governor, several ex-governors, and other gentlemen 
of the highest standing? **— Yes, and that is just what is 
the matter; acommon lottery might meet with very 
little success, but the countenance of these worthy per- 
sons has lifted this above the common run of such 
schemes, and thus made it all the more dangerous, be- 
cause all the more tempting. If we are asked why these 
distinguished gentlemen gave their names to a scheme 
which we denounce, on general principles, as wrong ; we 
can only answer that it is one of the failings of human 
nature to sign certificates. There are very few men who 
do not feel flattered at being informed that their name 
carries such influence that it is sought to help a large en- 
terprise. This scheme being represented as one having 
for its object the relief of unfortunate females, they 
think it must be laudable, and so, without investigating 
the machinery, or thought that they are aiding a gamb- 
ling scheme, they in a moment of good nature, give their 
signatures, which are afterwards most industriously pa- 
raded en show-bills and circulars in large type with full 
titles. The drawing of this Humane Female Concern 
took piace on Oct. 1st, and the daily papers since then 
report great excitement at Alexandria, where it took 
place; itis alleged that the wheel had been tampered 
with, and various other charges are made against “ per- 
sons from New York,” who it is said had the manage- 
ment,and the Alexandria correspondents of the New York 
daily papers speaks of it as ‘‘ generally believed to be 
one of the greatest swindles ever perpetrated.’’ One 
man all the way from Montana is in distress about his 
$50,000 prize. If he does not get it we say “served him 
right.’ Lotteries are wholly wrong, and as to their 
being for a benevolent end, that does not help the mat- 
ter, there being high counsel that we “do no evil that 
good may come.” When tempted to invest in doubtful 
schemes by an array of -respectable names, it will be 
well to remember that those of the highest and best in 
Virginia did not prevent the affair which they so signally 
helped, from being called a ‘Lottery Fraud’ and a 
“swindle.” [Since the foregoing was written this Mont- 
pelier affair turns out to be even worse than then stated. 
—Ep.]....The country is being flooded with circulars of a 
GENERAL AVERAGE SALE, 
which is just the “ Prize Package” dodge over again. It 
is claimed that goods, such as they may be, bought at 
wonderfully low prices are putup in boxes, a general 
assortment, some lots being worth more and some less. 
The boxes are marked $5, $10, $15, $20, $25, and $50. If 
any gooney sends either of these sums, a box is drawn 
from the lot marked with the value and sent to him. We 
should think these averagers might have two sets of 
boxes for the two sexes; a bachelor would be as much 
puzzled to know what to do with lace collars and cuffs, 
as a maiden would should she get a meerschaum pipe, 
provided they receive anything so valuable as either. Our 
opinion of unusual methods of selling goods has been 
frequently given....Complaints continue to come con- 
cerning 
NURSERY AGENTS AND TREE PEDDLERS. 
We have already devoted quite as much space to this 
subject as should be spared. Some persons finding that 
they have agreed to pay very high for the articles they 
have ordered, ask what they shall do. They have signed 
an agreement to take certain trees and shrubs at a given 
price ; if the articles are delivered in good order, there is 
but just one thing to do—stick to your bargain, and look 
out better next time. If, as some have done, you have 
agreed to pay 50c. apiece for currant bushes, which can 
be had of the regular dealers for $2, and at most $3, the 
dozen, we do not see how, now that you have discovered 
the mistake, the bargain can be repudiated. Send to the 


-regular dealers who advertise, and get their catalogues 


and orJer from them the next time... One correspond- 
ent complains that he bought wild goose plum trees and 
got wild cherry trees. Well, cultivate those wild cherry 
trees, and keep them as a warning against buying any 
fruit from irresponsible parties. 
MEDICAL MATTERS 

are unusually dull; we always expect a stock of novelties 
for the fall trade, but find only one new nostrum in our 
budget, and this rejoices in the high old Latinish name 
of “ Scrofcuro,” and has its virtues set forth in admirable 
alternation of red and blackink. A cynical gentleman of 
our acquaintance says that he will not admit that health 
is desirable, as it then follows as a logical conclusion that 
in order to secure health he must take certain quack 
This manifesto is after the logical style of 
those which meet you with the conundrum ‘Is health 
desirable?’ It quotes Leviticus to show that “ The Blood 
is the Life of the Flesh,” kindly informs us that ‘* These 
are the words of Holy Writ.” The evils that follow im- 
pure blood are duly set forth. We are treated to the 


stunning statement that ‘‘ Nature’s Laws are Simple and 
Wise,” and as ‘* Almost every one has a humor of some 
kind,” (we know of some very ill-humored people), and 











what is more, “‘It isa melancholy fact, but true never. 
theless,”’ various diseases result from impure blood, and 
diseases of the brain, and then comes theclimax, Such 
diseases can only be cured * * * with our Scrofcuro Med- 
icine.” —Yet this stuff will probably have its run. It has 
been in our way to see all the variousquack medicine 
circulars for over a third of a century, and we have seen 
scores, yes hundreds of these ‘“ only sure cures” come up 
and go down again, having left no more trace than the 
fashions in bonnets ofthe time. Still the “ certain cures” 
continue to come. This Scrofcuro circular has fora pic- 
ture of its factory a view of the establishment of B. Bran- 
dreth, once of pill notoriety. 





Poultry Keeping.— C.J. B.,’’ Memphis. 
There is no doubt that the production of poultry may be 
made profitable. A pound of fowls’ flesh may be pro- 
duced as cheaply as a pound of pork, and it rarely ever 
sells so low as pork. Then there are the eggs and feath- 
ers for additional profit. Eggs and poultry may be sent 
with profit at least 100 or 200 miles to market. 





Bee Notes will be found on page 438, 


Making Seed Oils.—“L.8.,” Springfield, 
Ohio. It will not pay a grower of castor beans or flax- 
seed, to make oil from his crop himself. The profitable 
manufacture of oil requires heavy and costly machinery, 
and the use of much capital. It is a necessary division 
of labor for many to supply the material and one to work 
itup. We know of no book ssecially treating of the 
manufacture of seed-oils. 

Musking Corn by Machinery.— 
A remark in a recent article in the American Agviculturist 
to the effect that a perfect corn-husker was greatly needed, 
does not seem to have been correctly understood. The 
intention was to stimulate the efforts of the thousands of 
mechanical inventors, who are continually on the watch 
for needed improvements, to produce such a machine as 
shall not only husk the corn as well as it can be done by 
hand, but shall also pick the ears from the stalks as they 
stand in the field. A machine of this kind would lessen 
the cost of the production of corn considerably, and is 
one of the improvements which are much needed at the 
present time. To start with, we have an excellent corn- 
husking machine, the Philips Spiral Corn-husker, which 
with a two-horse power does the work of ten men equally 
wellas by hand. If this machine could be adapted to 
the work of picking the cars from the stalks as they stand 
in the field, the great need of the western farmers who 
grow corn by the hundreds of acres, would be met. As 
it is, this machine is very useful, and does well what it 
promises. We have recently seen it husking corn, very 
green from the field, as well as could be done by hand, at 
the rate of a bushel per minute. To do this is perhaps ag 
much as we can hope for at present, and is a very accept- 
able help, and all that many farmers will ever need. 

Manual for Rifle Practice, by Col. 
Geo. W. Wingate, and published by W. C. & F. P. 
Church, N. Y. The fact that this work has reached a 
5th edition, is sufficient indication of the esteem in 
which it is held by riflemen. In the present edition the 
author has incorporated the suggestions of Col. Gilder- 
sleeve and others of the famous “‘ American Team,” and 
it seems to be very complete in everything that pertains 
to the now popular and useful practice of rifle-shooting. 
Sent from this office by mail, for $1.50. 

Drawing Manure in the Winter.— 
“J. E.8.,’’ South Berwick, Me. If the labor can be 
done cheaper now or in the winter than in spring, we 
would certainly haul out manure to the fields now. Do 
not pile it in small heaps, but in one large one in the 
center of the field to be manured, made in such a com- 
pact way that it will not freeze, but ferment and rot, and 
become fine by the time it is wanted for use. It will 
then be easy to spread it. 

Such’s Catalogue.—Mr. George Such, 
South Amboy, N. J., sends his catalegue for the autumn 
of 1875.—It is no disparagement to other florists, to say 
that his catalogue deserves a special notice, as no others 
are in the same branch of business, é. ¢., of offering the 
most choice and expensive stove and greenhouse plants. 
The catalogue has attracted notice even in England, 
where such collections are not rare, and every florist 
takes pride in the fact that there is one place in the coun- 
try that offers as fine plants as may be found anywhere. 
It is fortunate for Mr. Such that he lives where no one, 
unless he really wishes to purchase, will visit him, 
otherwise he would be overrun with visitors, drawn by 
the best collection of plants in this country, and one of 
the best in any country. A perusal of his catalogue 
makes one wish that his bank account was equal to that 
of an Astor, a Lick, or some other millionare. It is very 
tempting to those of moderate means as well. 
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Kew Gardens, (near London, Eng.), as 
appears from a late annual report, was visited during the 
past year by 699,426 people, over 15,000 more than in the 
previous year. The range of daily attendance was from 
15 on December 8, to 50,739 on August 3. In the way of 
exchanges, 4,762 plants, and 2,656 packets of seeds have 
been received from 277 donors ; and 7,975 plants of all 
and 4,136 packets of seeds were sent out to 157 
recipients. The Herbarium has received 22,000 speci- 
m A new Herbarium building is to be erected ; and 
laboratory for physiological botany attached, through 
the liberality of Mr. Todrell, who is to found and endow 
it. The system of evening lessons and lectures for the 
young gardeners on the establishment, is likely to be 
developed into a school of instruction. 

Prof. Morse’s First Book of Zo-= 
ology, lately published by Appleton & Co., (190 pages, 
12 mo.), is one of the best books for any active-minded 
reader of the American Agriculturist to have, who is 
accumulating a small library of books for his own in- 
struction, or that of his children. It is a book of the 
proper sort to teach young people to see and to think— 
a part of education apt to be much neglected—and those 
who, with minds awakened, and curiosity stimulated by 
& glance at the Professor’s beautiful delineations and 
clear descriptions, ‘‘ wish to gain a general knowledge of 
the structure, habits, modes of growth, and other leading 
features of the common animals of the country,” it 
shows how to do it, how to collect, handle, and to pre- 
pare the specimens for study or preservation. The figures 
are new and original, made from the animal expressly 
for this book, with very few exceptions ; and those who 
have seen the author at the blackboard, need not be told 
that they are spirited and telling. The volume begins 
with fresh water shells, goes on to land snails and sca 
snails, muscles, clams, and oysters, then devotes about 
half the pages to insects and spiders; craw-fish and 
lobsters, crabs and the crustaceans are then made to live 
before us; the earth-worm and its relatives are then 
described and illustrated ; and finally the characters of 
vertebrates are sketched, and leading ideas of natural 
groups are briefly indicated. It is the book to begin 
zoology with, either with or without a teacher. In due 
season, we hope Prof. Morse will prepare another, to 
show the pupil how to go on further. 

The Value of Pedigrees.— M. J.,” 
Chicago, Il]. The pedigree of an animal is not always 
to be taken as a criterion ofits value. Still the fact that 
the sire and dam of an animal were known to be excel- 
lent animals, is to be held as a probability but not a 
proof that the progeny will inherit the parents’ excellen- 
cies. The fact that an animal is what is called a “ herd 
book animal,” and has a recorded pedigree, unless it 
comes of a well known strain or family, is not sufficient 
to indicate its value. The purchaser should always see 
what he is about to buy, or purchase from a breeder 
whose judgment and honesty are to be depended upon. 
Some promising bulls are getters of poor stock, and the 
reverse is equally true of some bulls that are not of prom- 
ising appearance! 
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The New York State Fair.—The 
thirty-fifth annual fair of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Elmira, was the most successful 
one that has been held in many years. It had the merit 
of being purely and simply an agricultural fair, and its 
success, in spite of the fact that a driving park was in 
full operation near by at the same time, proves very 
clearly that farmers will support a fair at which the 
horse race is not offered as an attraction. There were 
nearly 4,000 entries ; 338 of horses, 331 of cattle, 251 of 
sheep, 147 of swine, 582 of poultry, 1,008 of farm produce, 
850 of fruit and flowers, and 3874 of implements and 
machinery. Amongst the more noteworthy new things, 
were a herd of Norfolk red polled cattle, exhibited by 
Mr. G. F. Taber, of Patterson, N. Y.; a collection of 
farm produce, consisting of 253 articles of fruit, grains, 
grasses, roots, cheese, butter, wine, vinegar, cider, jellies, 
preserves, and other productions of the farm, exhibited 
by M. C. Baldwin, of Chemung, in competition with 
other similar collections, fora premium of $100, offered 
by the Elmira Farmer's Club ; also a self-binding attach- 
ment to a reaper exhibited by the W. A. Wood Company, 








which however uses wire, an objectionable material for 
the bands. The collections of fruit and flowers were very 
fine ; the first premiums for the former were taken by 
Ellwanger & Barry, and for the latter by James Vick, 
both of Rochester. The attendance was large, as many 
as 30,000 persons entering the gates on one day. 





Why the Peaches did not Sell.— 
‘“* A.” writes as follows: ‘** Allow me to give another rea- 
son hesides that of a New Jerseyman in the October 
number of the American Agriculturist, and that is, be- 
cause they are often so small and so unripe, that no one 
with an appetite less fastidious than that of the pig, 
cares to eat them. If the peach growers would thin their 
fruit one-half to three-fourths of the peaches set, they 
would get more full baskets than they now do by letting 
all grow, because they would acquire so much larger size. 
If then they would let the remaining ones hang on the 
trees until nearly ripe, they could send an eatable article 
to the market, which would be readily purchased at an 
extra price. I have picked over 400 to 500 young peaches 
from single small trees in my orchard, and then I had 
left more fruit on them than they could grow to a good 
size and properly ripen. I have occasionally picked 
seven-eighths of the peaches set after blossoming. and 
found this one-eighth of more value than if I had left 
any greater number on the trecs.’--The foregoing is 
from a fruit grower of wide and long experience, and 
itis gratifying to see that one whose opinion is of so 
much value, takes precisely the same view that we ex- 
press in an article on another page. 

Books upon Poultry,—“‘L. A. F.,” 
Fitchburg, Mass. To get a thorough understanding of 
poultry matters, one should read carefully all that has 
been published on this subject. There are several books 
upon poultry, written by, experts at the business, and 
published or sold by the Orange Judd Co., and any one 
of these will give a fair bunt not a complete idea of poultry 
keeping. If a more extended knowledge is desired, it 
would be as well to study as much of what has been 
written on the subject as one’s means will allow. 

An Inexperienced Poultry Fan- 
cier.-—‘‘C. M. K.,’’ Lynn, Mass. To see how an experi- 
enced poultry keeper manages his flocks, would be of 
more use than many pages of instructions to a beginner. 
Mr. F. J. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., raised over 1,000 
chickens last season, and a visit to his yards would 
doubtless be of great service to any one who is seeking 
information as to poultry keeping. The best time to 
begin is undoubtedly early in the spring, and with a 
small flock of the last year’s birds. 





As to Muck.—The constant accession of 
new subscribers to our lists, makes it necessary, in reply 
to their inquiries, to repeat that muck is best used as a 
material for bedding in the stables or in the yards. Raw 
muck is of little use, but when mixed with manure and 
fermented, it is of great value. One load of good manure 
composted evenly with ten loads of air dried and season- 
ed muck wil!l set the whole heap fermenting and de- 
composing. 

A Prolific Cow.—A gentleman who lives 
at Tenafly, N. J., says he has an Ayrshire cow that has 
just given birth to triplets, (2 heifers and a bull). The 
same cow had twins about 2 years ago, both bulls. She 
was 7 years old Jast January, and has had 9 calves. 





Feeding Sheep for Profit.—“C. A. 
C.,”’ Orange Co., N. Y. It is impossible to say if any 
person could buy 100 sheep and all the requisite feed for 
them for one wintcr, and sell them in spring with a pro- 
fit on the operation. The profit depends wholly upon the 
individual. If he is not experienced with sheep, he 
would probaly fail to get his money back again without 
loss. If he knows his business, he can generally make a 
profit in such an operation as this. An inexperienced 
man should buy a small flock of 10 or 20 ewes, and oue 
ram, and keep them for one season, raising the lambs, 
rather than try to do more than this at first. 


A ** Patent Phoesphate.’’—" J. A.R.,” 
Columbia Co., Pa. The following mixture, viz., 600 lbs. 
bone-dust, 200 Ibs. oil of vitriol, 150 lbs. sulphate of soda, 
(common glauber salts), 50 lbs. muriate of soda, (common 
salt), 300 lbs. gypsum, 7 bushels of earth, and 10 Ibs. of 
nitrate of soda, is not a super-phosphate nor a bone- 
phosphate, but simply a mixture, which is an unfit 
thing to be protected by a patent, if it really is patent- 
ed, which we doubt. It would be cheaper to buy a 
genuine super-phosphate than to make this mixture, 

Thick Sowing or Planting.—‘ RB. H. 
B.,”’ Elkton, Md. It depends both upon the character of 
the soil and the kind of crop, whether the planting or 
sowing should be thick or thin. For wheat, oats, rye, 





buckwheat, and peas, the seed should be thinly sown 

upon rich soil, and thicker upon a poor one. These plants 

spread either greatly at the root or branch, when growing 

thinly uponrich soil. On poor soil they are unable to do 

this, and enough seed should be sown for the crop to- 
cover the ground without spreading. Corn, potatoes, 

beans, and other crops of similar growth, which do not 

spread, should be planted thickly on rich soil, to discour- 

age the growth of leaf and stalk, and encourage that of 
ear, root, or pods. On poor soils these crops should be 

planted widely apart, to enable the plants to find enough 

nutriment in the soil to live and produce a harvest. The 

proper limits of thin and thick sowing and planting, 

depend very largely on personal experience, they can 

not be learned from another person who does not know 

the character of the soil perfectly. 





Reading the Advertisements Pays, 
whether one wants to buy anything or not. Every busi- 
ness man has his own way of setting forth his goods or 
wares, and studying these business announcements 
awakens new ideas in the mind of the reader. We have 
had some of our most valuable new business thoughts 
start up when running over advertisements on entirely 
different subjects.... There is one satisfaction in reading 
the advertisements in this journal, that it affords in few 
other papers, viz., that the editors and publishers aim_ 
to shut out all unreliable and. deceptive persons and 
things, so that one may read the business pages with 
confidence....The advertising pages are in one sense a 
“Grand Bazaar,” where sellers and customers may meet 
for mutual acquaintance, and consultation and discussion. 
We introduce the dealers to the readers, and whenever ad- 
dressing these dealers, please letsthem know you formed 
their acquaintance in the American Agriculturist Bazaar. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 16 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German. 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zeus who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 





Insects and Smut and Potate 
Rot.—What has become of our friend A. 8. Fuller? 
His name stands as one of the editors of the Rural New 
Yorker, and we supposed he looked out for the entomol- 
ogy in the pages of our esteemed cotemporary, but of 
late some very queer things have been published in the 
Rural, which lead us to suppose that Fuller must be 
away from his post. It recently published with some- 
thing like commendation, and with nothing like dissent, 
a report made to a Farmer’s Grange on the ‘‘ Cause of 
Smut in Wheat,” which contains more absurdities than 
we often see in print. Notwithstanding the facf that the 
history of the minute fungus which produces the smut 
in wheat, is well known, this report ascribes it to a 
‘small brownish bug,” which makes its appearance soon 
after harvest time, and ‘‘ deposits its eggs in the cleft of 
the wheat.” The eggs are sown with the grain, “and 
when germination takes place, these eggs are enveloped 
in the plume, and carried upward in the future growth of 
the stem.” Now as the “cleft” is upon one side of the 
grain of wheat, and as the “plum.” starts from the 
other side, we should like to be informed how these eggs 
can possibly be ‘* enveloped in the plume.” According 
to this wonderful account, the eggs are hatched, and the 
resulting worms go to work on the joints of the stem. 
Just here we are treated to a new wrinkle in vegetable 
physiology: ‘* These joints perform the important office 
in vegetable economy, of securing from the vegetable 
circulation the nutritive elements necessary to the proper 
development of the several parts,”"—which is a very cley- 
er thing todo. But all along of these ‘“ worms” things 
go on from bad to worse, until ‘* the grain has attained 
to very near its milk stage, and is full of high and 
delicate order of vegetable life.”"—‘‘High and delicate 
order of vegetable life ” is a very high sounding phrase, 
but what does it all mean? {n what respect the “vege- 
table life’ is there any more “thigh” or “ delicate” 
than in any other part of the plant, we are not told. But 
the next stage is thus given, ‘‘ Being now deprived of 
its life-blood by the little viper, [just now it was a worm], 
it has warmed into life in its bosom, [wheat hes a head, 
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but we did not know about its ‘bosom*], it takes on a 
sort of vegetable gangrene—and hence its disagreeable 
odor.” —*‘ Vegetable gangrene”’ sounds well. But the 
way the vegetable physiology is mixed up, is nothing to 
what happens with the animal life. We read: ‘‘ When 
the worm has completed his work, he bores his way out, 
and in his new character he is ready to deposit his eggs 
for another summer campaign.” Fuller, this is pretty 
tough entomology. By worm, we suppose that the afore- 
said larva is intended, and while it is news that larve 
lay eggs, it is not less astonishing than the information 
that this is a function of the male larva. ‘His eggs,” 
indeed! Would it not be well for those who report upon 
obscure subjects, like smut in wheat, to granges and 
other associations, to first ascertain what others have 
done in the same line ; they might begin with the treatise 
of Sir Joseph Banks, in 1805, and follow it up to the 
present time, and find that a great deal has been done in 
the way of careful investigation. That a journal of the 
present day should publish such crude matter, is strange, 
but still more strange is it that it should give a quasi en- 
dorsement to the aphis origin of the potato rot. Ina 
notice of this we meet with the following assertion : “ As 
the microscope has been little used in studying insccts, 
this fact satisfactorily accounts for the previous lack of 
knowledge of the subject.” The first work (so far as we 
know) published on microscopic matters, Leeuwenhock, 
1687, is about half devoted to the minute anatomy of 
insects, and if the writer of that remarkable statement 
would know what has been done since, let him turn to 
Siebolds’ “‘ Anatomy of the Invertebrates,” where he will 
find in Book 14th, an amount of references, which will 
show that the microscope has been used a great deal “in 
studying insects,” and to some purpose. We are sur- 
prised to see such statements in a journal which has so 
accomplished an entomologist as Mr. Fuller in its editor- 
ial corps. 





A New Corn-Husker.—Many of our 
readers who have not yet finished husking corn, will be 
glad to know of the handy little husker shown in the an- 
nexed engraving. It is made of a stout bent wire, and 
attached to a leather strap by which it fits in the easiest 
possible manner upon the hand, the forefinger going 
through the upper loop and the others through the lower 
one ; the wire then being grasped in the palm of the hand. 
This husker is sold for 25 cents each only, and is made 





by Chambers & Quinlan, of Decatur, Ill. The comfort of 
such a hnsker as this would enable one to husk at least 
several bushels of corn more in a day than with the ordi- 
nary wooden or iron husking-pins. 





Lyman KReed’s Cause and Cure of 
the Potato BRot.—One of England’s most distin- 
guished men of science sends us a personal letter, which, 
being private, wecan not print. He has received one of 
Lyman Reed’s circulars, and his letter fairly shouts—if a 
letter can shout—with astonishment, and he wonders if 
such things can be believed here. To answer our friend 
M., as well as inquirers in this country, in regard to 
this matter, we briefly state the case. Mr. Lyman Reed 
ten or more years ago, claimed that he had discovered 
that the potato rot was caused by an aphis, or plant 
louse, and showed us specimens which he thought de- 
monstrated the matter. To our mind it only illustrated 
the fact that aphides are found on potatoes, and though 
we saw a portion of a tuber in a bottle, with the aphides 
said to have been hatched from it, we were at a loss to 
see how the aphides conld any more cause the rot 
than the “‘ White grab,” which often so seriously attacks 
the tubers, or the many insects which infest the plant 
above ground. Some members of Congress and other 
distinguished gentlemen, signed a certificate that they 
Saw aphides apparently hatched from the tubers, and 
their mames are used in his circular. So much for 
Lyman Reed’s claim. Berkeley, Hassal, Cooke, Worth- 
ington Smith, and others, in England, find the potato 
disease to be due to a fungus, which they have thorough- 

__ ly investigated, and within the present year, as we have 
fecently stated, have made out its complete history in 
rering its sexual spores, These gentlemen stand in 
ie very front rank of careful investigators, and they 
reue their studics for the sake of the truths of science. 
‘They and 2 host of others have traced the whole career 
fungus of the potato rot, until its history is as well 
as that of the potato itself ; they have studied all 
of its development, and have transplanted 
potatoes, and know it from beginning to end 
not a thing tosell tocure it. On the 
Payen, and others in France, have 





arrived at the same results, and the history of the fungus 
has received valuable contributions from De Bary, and 
other eminent German mycologists. In this country 
several have made microscopic observations on the fun- 
gus, and a most admirable presentation of a difficult sub- 
ject to popularize, was recently made by Prof. W. G. 
Farlow, of the Bussey Institution, of Harvard. Upon one 
hand we have the most eminent men in their department 
of science in England, France, Germany, and America, 
who say, and prove completely, that the potato rot is due 
toa fungus. On the other hand we have Mr. Lyman 
Reed, who claims it is due to an aphis. Neither English- 
man, Frenchman, German, or scientific American offers 
any secret preparation or nostrum to prevent the rot, 
while Mr. Lyman Reed has a ‘’ Remedy for Potato Blight 
and Rot,”’ which he offers at so much a ton.——And that 
is all we need say about it. 


Basket ‘Items con= 
tinued on page 437. 





Catalogues Received, 
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NURSERYMEN. 


W. K. Bates, Stockton, Winona Co., Minn. 
Ornamental trees, especially hardy appies. 


Fruit and 


P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga., sends his general and 
wholesale catalogue for 1876. Mr. B.’s locality allows 
him to grow a stock especially suited to the south. 

A. Bryant, Jr., Princeton, Ill. Both wholesale and 
retail lists of a nursery full in all departments, and espe- 
cially strong in forest trees. 

J.Capps & Son, Mt. Pulaski, Ill. General nursery 
stock, with the Alexander Peach as a specialty. 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. ¥., whose various 
catalogues form a small library, send us the 28rd edition 
(!) of their No. 2, which includes a surprising variety of 
ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, and is abundantly 
illustrated. 

Frost & Co., of the Genesee Valley Nurseries, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Avery full list from what is now one of the 
oldest of our nurseries. 

Hoores BrorHer & THomas, West Chester, Pa., send 
a catalogue which, as usual, is very strong in evergreens. 

T. S. Hupparp, Fredonia, N. Y., makes a specialty of 
grape-vines, but docs not neglect*other fruits. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J., include in their trade 
list, greenhouse plants as well as fruit and other trees. 

R. S. Jounston, Georgetown, Del., has a general assort- 
ment, but makes a specialty of peach trees. 

C.C. Lanepon, Mobile, Ala. Mr. L. has now assumed 
whole control of the well known Langdon Nurseries, and 
given up his interest in the seed store. 

Tuomas Meenas, Germantown, Pa. A very full list, 
including many things no one else would think of. 

D. Repmonp, Ocean Springs, Miss., makes specialties 
of oranges, bananas, and other semi-tropical fruits. 

W. S. Srrope, at Ipava, Fulton Co., Ill., makes a spe- 
cialty of small fruits, but has the large ones. 

JOHN Sav, Washington, D. C., sends a wholesale cat- 
alogue which is, as usual, remarkably full. 

Joun C. Teas, Carthage, Mo., has a general nursery 
stock, but makes a specialty of stone fruits, and among 
these puts the Amsden peach prominently forward. 

B. F. Transov & Bro., Humboldt, Tenn., offer a large 
stock of kinds best suited to their climate. 

A. R. Watney, Franklin Grove, Ill. Mr. W. is cele- 
brated for his Crab-apples, and has general nursery stock. 

D. B. Wier, Lacon, Iill., offers a large stock at low 
wholesale prices; among other specialties are the Sibe- 
rian Crabs, of which he has nearly 1,000 varieties. 

BULBS, WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS, SEEDS. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. Bulbs, a full 
greenhouse stock, and various florists’ requisites. 

Peter Henverson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., N.Y. An 
illustrated bulb catalogue, alsé small fruits and winter- 
flowering plants. 

Lone Brorsers, Buffalo, N. Y. Bulbs, 
Wardian Cases, and various other stock. 

W. F. Massey, & Co., Chestertown, Md., send a trade- 
list of a full florists’ stock, and small fruits. 

Henry §. Rupp, Shiremanstown, Pa., has a special 
“mail catafogue” for flowers and small fruits, and an- 
other for general nursery stock. 

Srmpney WILKrnson, Providence, R. I., sends his trade- 
list of winter-blooming plants, very full and very neat. 


Plants for 


Youne & Exxiorr, 12 Cortlandt St., N. Y., have an 





annual catalogue of all bulbs and general florists’ goods. 





EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

WittiaM Bryce & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, send their 
wholesale list of agricultural and vegetable seeds, 

LENAULT-IIvET, Ussy, (Calvados), France, sends a most 
interesting catalogue, mainly of young forest trees, 

Louis Leroy, Angers, France, (Pabst & Esch, 11 Mur- 
ray St., N. ¥., agents). Notwithstanding the death of 
the eminent Chevalier, the great establishment of which 
he was so long the head, is still continued in his name, 
The catalogue gives an idea of the immense stock, with 
notes of some new pears, the fruit of which will be ex- 
hibited at the Centennial. 

P. SEBIRE, Ussy, (Calvados), France. 
logue of yonng forest trees. 

Vitmorin, ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris, France, (Pabst & 
Esch, Agents), send their “‘ preliminary wholesale seed 
list,” which is very full and abundantly illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

B. A. Etuiort & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. An assortment 
of florists’ goods in iron, or in which iron is largely used. 

Frep. MatHeER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. <A price-list of 
fish and eggs, with various wild geese, ducks, and ferrets, 

E. STEIGER, 22 and 24 Frankfort St., N. Y., sends a 
classified list of American and foreign periodicals devoted 
to the various useful arts, including agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. Also a catalogue of Schedler globes, and a 
manual for their use. The globes range from 3 inches in 
diameter to the large scientific globe. 


A very full cata- 
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As this is the season when old subscribers renew, and 
many become subscribers for the first time, we would say 
to both classes of readers something about agricultural 
journals in general, and our own in particular. Every 
now and then we see something in print, the aim of 
which is to show that an agricultural journal, to be use- 
ful, must be published in the state where it is to be read. 
One of the advocates of this view is Mr. H. T. Williams, 
who is, among other things, editor of the ‘* Horticultur- 
ist.” He seems to take a fatherly interest in agricultural 
journals, and having surveyed the whole range of agricul- 
tural journalism, he gives “an opinion as is an opinion” 
in the columns of the “ Advertiser’s Gazette.” His ar- 
ticle contains a great deal that is amusing, but we now 
confine ourselves to what he says under the head of 
‘** Changes in Journalism.” 

‘“‘A great change is coming over the future of American 
agricultural journals. Hitherto it has been possible to 
obtain very large circulations for National agricultural 
monthlies or wecklies, circulating all over the United 
States. This day is now passing by and will never be 
seen again. The reasonis this: American farming is 
becoming sectional, é. é., the climates, crops, seasons, and 
tastes of farmers of each section differ greatly from those 
of any other. Each section must have its own rural jour- 
nal, devoted especially to the peculiarities of the crops 
where the subscriber lives. His interest is concentrated 
only in his local paper, and he declines to take anything 
published far away, however excellent. In my travels 
west I have noticed this feature very distinctly. Western 
farmers refuse to take castern papers, saying: farming 
and fruit-culture with us are so different from the east, 
that eastern journals are of no use to us. Southern states 
must have their own papers, New England her own, and’ 
the other states each theirs. The same thing is true in 
horticultural journals. It is impossible to cover the 
whole country with one journal, for each section has its 
peculiar climate and modes of treatment. All those who 
patronize rural journals in the item of advertising will 
realize largest returns by spreading their cards over the 
whole area than to concentrate on one or two. The re- 
sult, a few years hence, will be no agricultural journals 
of very large circulation, but a large number of local 
journals with moderate issues.” 

The article, from which the above is extracted, is 
signed “ Ed. ‘ The Horticulturist,’ New York, and ‘ Ag’l 
Ed. N. Y. Independent.’”’ Now the plain English of ali 
this may be stated thus: ‘“‘ The large agricultural papers 
are going to the ‘ bow-wows,’ so don’t advertise in them, 
but come and advertise in the ‘Independent,’ which is 
suited to all climes and latitudes.” Of course, Mr. W. has 
a right to entertain what views he pleascs of the future 
of agricultural journals, but he evidently has kept but 
little run of those of which he predicts with such an air 
of wisdom. Now we have not aword to say against 
local ” agricultural journals ; if there was a good one in 
every state, it would be so much the better for us. When 
people read their local papers, they all the more wish to 
know whatis being done elsewhere. If one wishes to 
know about these local journals, let him look at our ex- 
change list, and see how many are discontinued within a 
year; and then he may look at our exchanges, and see 
how largely these ‘local’ papers are made up from the 
‘* national monthlies,” the day of which is now “ passing 
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by.” There are but few “local” agricultural papers— 
and by local we mean intended for one particular state— 
which are prosperous, and if it were not betraying busi- 
ness confidence, we could astonish Mr, W. by naming 
those which have recently been offered for sale. It is 
all very well to talk about *‘local’’ papers, and en- 
couraging your own journal, but people are so per- 
verse, that they will buy where they get the most for 
their money. Some of the local papers are very excellent, 
and we would like to see them succeed, but the American 
Agriculturist is able to give in a single number what costs 
more than papers of less circulation can afford to expeud 
inayear. Mr. W.’s tailor may show him that he ought 
to encourage American industry by buying a certain coat, 
but ifa much better coat of English cloth and make is 
offered him at the same price, he will no doubt take the 
foreign product. Itis just so with journals, people are 
bound to get the most for their money. Now there is a 
great deal of nousense talked about sectional differences, 
or as the article quoted has it: ‘* the climate, crops, sea- 
sons, and tastes of farmers of cach section differ greatly 
from those of any other.” If this were the case, which 
we do not admit, it is the one great reason why a farmer 
should have a paper from outside of his “ section,” that 
he may know what is going on elsewhere. There is also 
a great deal said about eastern papers not being suited to 
the western farmers, and much of this is pure dosh. When 
a farmer goes to 1 new country, he at first has to struggle 
with the natural condition of things; if he settles on the 
prairie, he breaks up the tough sod, he builds his sod 

cellars, and may be a sod-house, and does all his rongh 
work of subduing the prairie in the only way it can be 
done; if he goes intoa timbered country, there is but 
one way to get his lands into fields; he must chop, build 
his log-house and barn, and have logging bees, and burn 
up his timber; he must work among the stumps until 
they rot, and doall this just in the same way, that all 
other pioneers have done before him; he needs no paper 
to tell him how to do this; it isa work of strong arms, 
time, and patience. But there comes a time to the settler 
on the prairie and in the backwoods, when he gets beyond 
the primitive state, and he then wishes to know what he 
can do to better his condition. Heretofore he has had no 
time for the conveniences of farm-life ; he now is able to 
putup for himself a good barn, and he would like to 
know what kind farmers elsewhere build ; the log-house 
has done good service, many happy days have been 
passed there, but then the girls are growing up, and he 
can afford a frame-house, and he wishes to know how to 
Duild one. He has done pretty well with his dairy, but 
he has heard that there are better cows for butter; the 
woman-folks have been talking about fruit, but he has 
never had any time to plant fruit trees and vines ; and he 
has seen on his journey to town fine vegetables that he 
would lik: ‘> have. It is, when the “ western,” or any 
other pioneer, has arrived at this point that he cares for 
any agricultural paper at all, whether “local” or “ na- 
tional,’ and when he wishes to know what the rest of 
the world is doing, he naturally selects the journal which 
seems to him to have the widest scope, and will give him 
the most varied experience. No state can be more un- 
like all the rest of the Union, than California, yet their 
agricultural and horticultural journals are largely filled 
by quotations from those of the Atlantic states and of 
England, showing that they regard it as their duty to 
present news in their departments, no matter from where 
it may come. All these ‘* shrieks of locality,” as the po- 
litical papers have it, amount to nothing. Principles are 
the same everywhere, the same laws govern plant-growth 
in Oregon as in Maine; Ayrshire cattle and Berkshire 
pigs are the best fer certain uses almost everywhere. A 
farmer intelligent enough to take and read a paper, is al- 
so intelligent enough to make a proper application of 
principle to his circumstances, and to know the probabil- 
ities of the success of processes that have been found 
useful elsewhere, upon his soil. The intelligent farmer 
wishes to know what others are doing, how they have 
succeeded, and in what they have failed. More than that, 
he has learned that it is just as well to savea dollar, as to 
make one, and if he live in that indefinite land, called 
“the West,” he is quite ready to adopt any labor-saving 
appliance, if it come from the east, north, or south. So 
much upon general principles. So far as the American 
Agriculturist is concerned, we claim that it is true to its 
title ‘‘ American,” and that it is of great value—far more 
than it costs—to every tiller of the soil, whether he bea 
large stock-farmer, a grain-grower, a truck-farmer, or- 
chardist, or only have a small village garden. And this 
no matter in what habitable country on the globe he may 
be. We do not know when these great ‘‘ Changes in Jour- 
nalism” (we suppose the “‘ Independent ” won't change, 
and more’s the pity) are to begin, but certainly our sub- 
scription list for the present year does not show any dis- 
couraging symptoms, It may interest the many friends 


of the American Agriculturist to know something about 
where it goes, and how wide is the brotherhood of its 
readers, Editorially, we know nothing about the sub- 
scription list, except in a general way, but we do know 
from letters addressed to the editors, something about 





its readers. Sometime ago we began to keep a memoran- 
dum of the editorial letters received each day, jot- 
ting down the topics, and the states they were from, 
These were entirely editorial letters of inquiry, and the 
record was made to allow us to know the wants of our 
readers in different parts of the country, in order that we 
might so far as possible meet their wishes. This memo- 
randum, while it probably does not give the proportion 
of subscribers in the different states, does fairly show the 
range of editorial correspondence, and we give the figures, 
remarking that as a general thing, those the farthest off 
most generally, asked about things which are to us the 
nearest home. In arranging our memoranda under states, 
we find there are 804 letters from within our own terri- 
tory, and 86 from other countries; in all 840. Had we 
commenced the memoranda at the end of last year and 
the beginning of this, the number from abroad would have 
been much larger, as we find {that subscribers in distant 
countries, where postage is costly, keep what they wish 
to say to the editors until the time they renew their sub- 
scriptions. 

States and Territories alphabetically arranged, from 
which 804 edétoréal letters were received: 








5|North Car....... 15 
DTM cs. wisccecoce 55 
33 Oregon......... 8 
MGs ccicc dds MIP CON. scciercece 90 
i S| a ele 2 
26|South Car,...... 3 

Del gf 
US) rer Ph GR | y-> re 15 
Fla.,............ %{/Montana........ Li er 3 
Raieigiesaee 10|Nebraska....... 6;/Vermont........ 8 
1s DONS oan s ocieeeee “i Virginia........ 28 
oe MON, Dic cecins sce ccOk OREO. RCPS: ccc 2 
BOWES ccaoer eee 28|New Mexico.... 2 Wisconsin...... 19 
Kansas.........19/Nevada......... 1,Wyoming ....... 2 
Kentucky....... 20/New York...... 70} — 
804 

From various other countries : 

Brit. Honduras.. 1 vas gy thsise 2|Newfoundland.. 1 
OU, 12)/India, (E.)...... 1)New Zealand.... 1 
Choctaw Nation. 1|/Mexico... ...... 8)Prince Ed. Isl... 3 
England .... ... 2)New Brunswick 2)Spain........... 2 
PYANCE. <escc0a: . 1}Nova Scocia.... 4| = 


In the above list Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and some others, count up heavily, but when we 
come to compare the population of these states with that 
of those which show smaller figures, it will be seen that 
our correspondence, in proportion to the population, is 
very largely from the newer and more distant states. 

We are not much concerned as to the changes which it 
is predicted will take place in the “ great hereafter,” so 
long as those who, in these widely separate localities, 
give us constant assurance that our paper meets their 
wants. We append extracts from the letters of a few 
correspondents at different points, but as they were 
not written for publication, we do not give names. 

Massachusetts.--A lady writes from Woburn: ‘“ For 
long the American Agriculturist has been a household 
treasure.” 

New Hampshire.—A Subscriber in Hancock, says: “I 
find many very valuable hints in your excellent paper, 
and would not part with it for double its cost.”’—These 
will suffice for New England, and we omit New York 
altogether. Looking to the southern states, we find from 


Maryland, a farmer writing from North Branch: “It is 
so interesting to me that I wonld scarcely know how to 
do without it.” 

Virginia.—A lady in Lee Co., says: “I am very much 
pleased with the American Agriculturist. You may 
count me a life-long subscriber, and Iam trying to induce 
others to take it, a8 Ithink it the most practical agricul- 
tural paper I have ever seen ; there is something in it to 
suit every one.” 


Florida.—A Suwannee Co. subscriber is “taking it 
now, and I expect to continue. I often feel repaid for 
the subscription price by a single article in one number, 
and wish that every farmer could read the journal, and 
profit by its useful hints and suggestions... ..‘ MC.” 
another Floridian, in a letter to the Florida Agriculturist 
gays, and we would here thank our excellent cotempor- 
ary for publishing it: “* One is very much mistaken if he 
thinks that skill and experience in northern fields is of 
no use here. We would dislike to do without the sug- 
gestions and facts of the American Agriculturist, even 
down here. The principles are the same everywhere in 
agriculture.” 

Looking to the western states, we find many words of 
commendation, from which we select but a few. 


Ohio.—A lady writes from Trumbull Co.: ‘tI have 
enjoyed the reading of your excellent paper for about 10 
years. I have found every page well worth reading ; you 
can not say that of many papers.”....A farmer in Gallia 
Co., says: “A word about the American Agriculturist ; 
it is what every farmer ought to read. I feel that I can- 
not well do without it. * * Ithink it ought to be cir- 
culated among farmers, then there will be no cause for 
going west.”’... A friend in Summit Co., who read a& 
neighbor’s copy for October for 30 minutes, forwards his 











subscription and says; “‘ This time put me down for life, 
and don’t wait long until you get the Nov. number on 
the way. My subscription expired with last year, and I 


felt too ‘tight’ to renew. Then I made a mistake. 
Can't farm without it. Will come out behind this year 
just for that reason, The Oct. number is worth the 
amount I send you; if for any reason you can’t send the 
paper, just keep the money for value received in 30 min- 
utes.”....But it may be said that Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois are now old states, and no longer belong to the “far 
west,”’ we will let these go by and quote from a few that 
are not open to this objection : 

Wisconsin.—We get from Waupaca Co: “Times awful 
tight. Nocash. Cannot get along without the American 
Agriculturist. Lost last year. Manage to send for it this 
year. Tight squeeze.” From P) 

Wyoming Ter.—J. B. 8., writes: “It is becoming a 
household necessity; am sorry I had not found it two 
years ago.”’....Here is an interesting letter, too long to 
give entire, from 

Colorado ; the writer when he lived in an eastern town 
took the American Agriculturist and had 8 volumes bound. 
“And many a useful hint did I find there. I was not en- 
gaged in farming, but concluded that the useful informa- 
tion, suited to all classes, that I found there well repaid 
me.” When he went west he had to leave his bound vol- 
umes behind, but after he became established at “* ranch 
ing,” he sent for the paper and says: “I often feel like 
writing to you, as though I had an interest in the Ameré- 
can Agriculturist, and have aright to.” We content our 
selves with but one quotation from the Pacific coast, 
where, if in any part of the country, a * local’ would be 
better than a “national” paper; this comes from the 
orange groves of 

California, in Los Angeles Co., and reads: ‘* And one 
more word, and that for the American Agriculturist, I 
have read every number since Jan. 1871, and would not be 
without the bountiful store of information I have gathered 
from its pages, for a ‘ California ranch.’ And may it long 
continue to go on with its noble work.”....Our subscrip- 
tion lists show that the American Agriculturist meets the 
wants of farmers in all the English colonies far better 
than any of their home journals, and we find it taken 
largely in Australia and in the other islands, in Africa and 
elsewhere. Both our German and English editions have a 
large circulation in Germany, and space only prevents our 
quoting from letters received from that country giving 
most gratifying assurance of the: great utility of the 
American Agriculturist to German and Hungarian 
farmers. We conclude this already long list of extracts 
without by any means exhausting the material by one 
from 

Tasmania, which says: ‘‘ Your interesting and valuable 
paper is much read in this remote part of the world, be- 
cause you describe a great many of our difficulties that are 
not mentioned in the English agricultural papers.’’.... 
There is at least one “national * paper that does not think 
its career of usefulness has ended ; it is called 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XI. 


By Pror. W. O. AtwaTER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 
a ee 
More about Digestion of Foods—Practical Ine 
formation about Feeding. 


The question of the influence of potatoes and 
roots on the digestion of hay, is exciting considera- 
ble interest. One correspondent, indeed, thinks me 
inconsistent, and good naturedly accuses me of 
leading him astray. His case is, in substance, this, 
Some of the earlier articles of this series impressed 
him with the necessity of having the proper propor- 
tions of albuminoids (nitrogen) in the food for his 
stock. He had some clover made into hay for next 
winter’s use, and planned to raise a lot of potatoes, 
select the largest and best for market, and feed the 
rest to his cattle. By mixing clover, which is rich 
in nitrogen, with potatoes containing an excess of 
carbo-hydrates, he would have a cheap and ap- 
propriate ration for his cattle. But the experiments 
described in the last articles show that potatoes fed 
with clover decrease the digestion, and so instead 
of economizing by this plan, he finds that he will 
lose a certain percentage of the clover which would 
otherwise be digested and utilized. The way out 
of this difficulty may be found in the distinction 
between 

Coarse and Concentrated Foods, 
to which I have frequently referred. The tables in 
previous articles have shown in figures what most 
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farmers know in fact, that some kinds of food are 
much more digestible than others, From 100 lbs. 
of the organic substance of hay, for instance, acow 
may digest 60 Ibs., while from 100 Ibs. of the or- 
ganic substance of medal, she might digest 90 Ibs. 
The less digestible foods are called coarse, and the 
more digestible ones concentrated food. The pro- 
portions of digestible material in the more common 
coarse and concentrated foods are shown in the 
following table, to which especial attention is asked, 
as we shall have frequent occasion to refer to it: 
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*1. fats ~ reckoned equal in nutritive effect t 
carbo-hydra 

The above table shows that in 100 lbs. of average 
quality meadow hay, (“‘ English grasses ’’), there are 
791/. lbs. of organic substance, 20'/, lbs. being water, 
and mineral mattersor ash. Of the 79'/, Ibs., a 
cow, or ox, or sheep, digests on the average, 47?/; 
Ibs., equal to about 60 per cent. Of potatoes, 100 Ibs. 
furnish 24 Ibs. of organic substance, of which 23 
Ibs., or about 96 per cent, is digestible. In general 
we may say that 

Of Coarse. Soods, as Hay, Straw, and Green Fodder, 
from 45 to 65 per cent of the organic substance is 
digestible. 

Of Concentrated foods, as Grains, Seeds, Roots, and 
Refuse Products, from 65 to 95 per cent of the or- 
ganic substance is digestible. 

_! Let us now examine one more very important 
point, to wit, the 

Ratio of Albuminoids to Carbo-hydrates, 
that is to say, the amount of materials which con- 
tain nitrogen as compared with those which con- 
tain none in the digestible portions of these foods. 
This is set forth in the last column of figures in the 
table. The digestible substance of average quality 
hay, for instance, contains about 7°/;. lbs. carbo- 
hydrates to every 1 1b. of albuminoids. In young 
clover there would be only 34/; Ibs., while in straw 
there would be from 27 to 40 lbs. of carbo-hydrates 
to every 1 lb. of albuminoids. So the ratio of albu- 
minoids to carbo-hydrates in cotton-seed meal 
would be 1 to 1'/., and in potatoes 1to10. Now 
we are prepared to meet our friend’s difficulty. If 
he mixes hay or clover with some other coarse 
food as straw, he need fear no loss. His cattle will 
digest as large a percentage of the hay or clover 
when these are fed with straw, as when used alone. 
At least such is the probable inference from such 
experiments as have been made up to the present 

time. In uniting different kinds of coarse foods we 
have, 60 far as- economy of food material is con- 
" cerned, simply to consider the ratio of albuminoids 








to carbo-hydrates, and see that the mixture shall 

contain enough of each, with no excess of either. 
In mixing concentrated (easily digestible) foods 

with coarse foods, the case may be different. Ex- 


periments prove that if the concentrated foods are | 


rich in uitrogen, as much of the coarse foods will be 
digested as if they were fed alone. But if the con- 
centrated food contain but little of albuminoids, 
and a good deal of carbo-hydrates, less of the coarse 


) may be digested. This loss will increase with the 


proportion of carbo-hydrates in the concentrated 
food, and what is both strange and unfortunate, it 
is chiefly the albuminoids, the most valuable food 
ingredients, that are lost from coarse foods when 
concentrated foods with small proportions of albu- 
minoids are fed with them. Dr. Wolff, who has 
experimented on this subject for years, comes to 
substantially the following conclusions as the re- 
sult of his own and other investigations : 

1st. Refuse products, as bran, malt-sprouts, oil- 
cakes, etc., which contain only 1 1b. albuminoids to 
from 1'/, to 4'/; Ibs. of carbo-hydrates, (see last part 
of table 18), do not decrease the digestion of 
coarse foods. We may mix these with hay, clover, 
straw, etc., without fear of loss. Indeed they are 
very valuable for counteracting the ill-effect of 
foods containing too little nitrogen. 

2nd. Of the grains and sééds, those which con- 
tain 1 lb. albuminoids to not over 5 or 6 Ibs. of car- 
bo-hydrates (see table), do not appear to decrease 
the digestion of coarse foods. Such are beans, peas, 
oats, and wheat, which have a ratio of albuminoids 
to carbo-hydrates of from 1:2 to 1:6, cause no loss. 
But grains in which the ratio is 1:7 or 8 will, in Dr. 
Wolff’s opinion, cause some loss in the digestion of 
coarse foods. According to this, Indian corn with 
aratio of 1:8.3if used with hay, clover, or straw 
will diminish the digestion. But it seems to me 
questionable whether the loss would be a serious 
one. I hope, however, that the effect of corn on 
digestion may at some time be tested by actual ex- 
periment. On the whole, grains, (except perhaps 
corn-meal), may be used with hay, straw, clover, 
corn-stalks, ete., without loss to the latter. 

8rd. Potatoes and roots, when used with coarse 
foods without other admixture, seem to decrease 
the digestion of albuminoids very materially. 

Wolff gives some statements as to the actual 
amount of loss of albuminoids of hay from admix- 
ture of potatoes in various proportions. Put into 
a form to be easily understood, they would be 
about as follows: 


Proportion of eons 
Hay. Potatoes. ee lost. 
10 Ibs. with 4, 3 Ibs. 
10 lbs. 8?/, Ibs. y 
10 lbs. ‘* 17!/, Ibs. 
10lbs. ‘‘ 34!/, Ibs. J 


That is to say, if potatoes are mixed with hay in the 
proportion of 4'/; lbs. to 10 lbs., just about as much 
hay will be digested as there would be without the 
potatoes. But if17'/; lbs. potatoes are fed with 10 Ibs. 
hay, '/; of the digestible albuminoids will be undi- 
gested and lost, and so on. 

The effect of sugar beets would probably be sim- 
ilar to that of potatoes. Turnips, and carrots, seem 
to cause less loss in digestion, and for two reasons ; 
first, because they contain a smaller proportion of 
organic substance, and second, because the organic 
substance is richer in nitrogen. The above figures 
apply to hay of average quality. Clover and the 
better qualities of hay would suffer less, while 
straw and the poorer sorts of hay would suffer 
more loss of albuminoids. The richer the coarse 
food is in nitrogen, the less will its digestion be 
affected by excess of carbo-hydrates in concentrated 
foods.—If we were feeding for manure only, no 
loss would come from this decrease in the digestion 
of albuminoids, since the undigested portion would 
pass off into the excrement. But if we are feeding 
for milk, or growth, or work, the loss will be very 
serious, because the albuminoids are the most im- 
portant of all the food ingredients for the produc- 
tion of milk, meat, or muscular strength. 

It is clear, then, that the case of my misled critic 
is pot so bad afterall. If the concentrated food 
which he uses with his clover have plenty of nitro- 
gen, no essential loss need be feared. So let him 
feed small quantities of potatoes, and put cotton- 











seed meal, or malt-sprouts, or brewers’ grains, or 
bran, w ith them, and he will have a most excellent 
and economical fodder, 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No. 69, 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
ee 

[Col. Waring being obliged to make a hurried 
business visit to Europe, in order to keep the series 
unbroken, sends this paper from “the other 
side.”’—Ep.] 

Tue Batus OF BERTRICH, GERMANY, 
September, 15th, 1875, 

I have just finished a tour of several days in a 
high-lying volcanic region, where the soil is light 
and rather poor, and where the country people are 
nearly all land-owners; that is to say, there are 
few hired laborers among them, nearly all owning 
some land, if only a very little, and depending 
upon its cultivation for their chief support. The 
district has latterly been somewhat helped by send- 
ing some of its young men to work in the iron 
mines of the neighboring provinces, but it may 
fairly be regarded as a purely agricultural country, 
with a population more like that of our own older 
farming regions, than one would expect to find. 

I have beer much interested in studying some of 
the peculiarities of the life and manner of working 
of this people. There are some radical differences 
between these farmers and ourselves. The women 
work in the fields almost equally with the men, and 
so far as I could judge, they are far from being 
brutalized thereby. They do, as a rule, the lighter 
work, or rather they do different work ; forinstance, 
women never mow, but they do most of the ted- 
ding and raking, and seem to do as much as the 
men in loading the wagons, and in mowing away 
the hay in barns. The only part of their work that 
seems to an American exceedingly hard, is the 
carrying of heavy burdens in baskets strapped on 
their backs—knapsack fashion. But they are 
straight, strong, broad-backs, that seem in no way 
the worse for this work. I am far from recom- 
mending the adoption of such vigorous out-of- 
door labor by our own women, but one can 
but wish that we had some substitute that would 
give to our too delicate country women the 
same degree of ruddy, hearty, robust health that 
is seen here on every hand. And while one is wish- 
ing, it seems almost worth while to wish for a more 
cheerful social life, like that of the agricultural 
communities of Europe, where isolated residence 
seems almost unknown. The whole broad country 
is without fences and without houses, but every 
two or three miles there is a village in which the 
farming families are congregated, and where they 
have their barns and their herds and flocks. They 
are dirty villages, and although the houses ure, as a 
rule, cleanly and comfortable within, the streets 
too often do duty as barn-yards, and are offensive 
to the nostrils of an American. This, however, is 
an unnecessary evil—a relic of medieval barbarism 
—which any American community would avoid as 
a matter of course, and it seems very clear that 
with the American element of refinement, the life 
of an agricultural people might be made in every 
way better by this sort of social congregation. 
Deerfield, in Massachusetts, is the only village that 
I happen to recall, where this good European cus- 
tom has its better American development. 

Throughout much of the region in question, as 
well as elsewhere in the valley of the Mosel, I have a 
been struck by the practical demonstratien of the 
value of irrigation carried out very much according 
to the recommendations given in the last paper of 
this series. There seems to be hardly a place where 
a little trickling rill, even a wet weather stream, 
can be controlled, that its water is not made to do 
duty over and over again, in irrigating first one and 
then another of the little parallelograms of land, to 
which its flow can have successive access; and by 
this simple means, a light soil of voleanic sand is 
made to produce an amount of grass that is really 
surprising. The half-farmer and half-hotel keeper 
with whom we stayed last night, told me that in 
his neighborhood—which is as poor as the gravelly 
hill tops of New England—the well situated irri- ~ 
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gated meadows are worth about $500 per acre, and 
this in a country that is by no means over-peopled, 
and where farm products bring about the same 
prices that they do in New England—the same 
price that is, in money. In labor it is very much 
higher; for these people are extremely frugal, and 
make their sort of comfortable living by an amount 
of toil that is almost unknown with us, They live 
as most of our farmers would not live, and their 
dress, though sufficient, is very simple. At the 
same time, since we have been in the country, we 
have not seen a beggar nor any sign of pauperism ; 
and I was told by a physician who has charge of 
forty-five villages, within an area of about one- 
hundred square miles, that in the whole range of 
his practice, there are only six families who have to 
be treated at the public cost. From what a travel- 
eris able to gather, it would seem that this very 
substantial prosperity is due chiefly to industry, 
frugality, and simplicity of living—but in good 
degree also to the use of irrigation. 





I do not find much in the methods of work here 
prevailing, that seem better than our own. The 
implements employed are generally rude and less 
efficient than ours, and there seems to be less man- 
ual dexterity in their use ; but in one item we must 
accord to them a very decided superiority. I refer 
to their manner of yoking oxen, (or more often 
cows, for the smaller farmers seem to depend 
entirely upon cows for their field and road work). 
In some districts the animals are yoked together, 
but more often, and it seems to me to be more 
advantageously, they work independently, and 
draw by traces like horses. Whether double or 
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Fig. 1.—0ox-YOKE. 


single, the yoke is much better than ours, and _ bet- 
ter than I have seen anywhere else. And whether 
on the score of humanity, or of the profitable man- 
agement of one’s animals, I can render no better 
service to the readers of the American Agriculturist, 
than by describing the apparatus. It has always 
seemed to me that our method of bringing the 
draft by the yoke on the neck, and by stiff wooden 
bows close upon the shoulder-blades, is very defec- 
tive, while the system prevailing in southern 
Europe, of binding a heavy beam over the forehead, 
though better, is still unsatisfactory. 

The farmers of the valley of the Mosel use a very 
light yoke, (the double yoke weighing not one- 
third so much as ours), and bind it on top of the 
head, immediately behind the horns, resting it 
upon a soft cushion, and fastening it to the horns 
by a leather thong, in such a way that the chief 
tension comes over a part of the cushion, which 
turns down over the forehead,—its front edge 

























































































Fig. 2.—OUSHION FOR YOKE AND FRINGE, 


being furnished with a fringe of knotted cords, 
hanging nearly to the nostrils, and serving as a fly 
net, and a decided ornament. 

The accompanying illustrations drawn by meas- 
urementfrom a sample that I am taking home, will 
‘enable any one who chooses to try this method. Fig. 
1 represents a yoke for a medium-sized ox. The 
material is oak, 17/, inch thick. The lower part 
of the curve which rests over the neck is nicely 
rounded offat both edges, so as to bear easily. The 
long rectangular hole c, about an inch wide, réceives 
the thong which is prevented from slipping through 
by 4 Knot tied in its end. The holes e, ¢, aie to re- 
éive iron eyes te which to attach the tfat@s, ‘The 
Btandard d, has o navwew slot or jaw late Which te 





fasten the little end of the thong after the yoke has 
been bound fast. Fig. 2 is the cushion, (11 inches 
wide and 17 inches long), which is usually made on 
the upper side of sheep-skin with the wool on, and 
on the lower side with canvass. It is sewed in par- 
allel lines about 1!/, inch apart, the spaces be- 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF FASTENING YORE. 


tween the stitching being stuffed with wool or 
hair. Leather or heavy canvass is frequently sub- 
stituted for the sheepskin, but the latter is best. 
The fringe is a simple affair; it varies a good deal 
in form, and it is frequently omitted. Fig. 3shows 
the manner in which the yoke is fastened to the 
head, the thong is of half-tanned hide, 8 or 9 fect 
long. The yoke being laid upon the cushion, close 
behind the horns, the thong is carried across the 
forehead, below the horns, passes back through the 
notch 8, is brought over through a, passed in front 
of the horn, then in the same manner through 6! and 
a, then in like manner around the horn on that side, 
and then again across and back in the same manner, 
making four thicknesses of the strap across the 
forehead. The small end is then wound around the 
horn and caught in the slot d. The weight of the 
yoke is borne upon the cushion, and the strap 
against which the tension comes, is also borne by 
the cushion. The animal’s force is exerted in the 
most natural and strongest way, (by butting against 
the load), and its head and neck are free and un- 
constrained. When two cattle are working to- 
gether, they have leather straps about their necks 
which are chained together for plowing and similar 
work, or attached to the hold-back chains of the pole 
for road work. This arrangement is a good deal bet- 
ter for pulling than for backing, but nothing could 
be worse for the latter work, than our own system 
of forcing the head and horns back against a stiff, 
heavy, and uncomfor- 
table yoke. I live ina 
country where oxen are 
much used, and have 
always used them more 
or less myself, so that 
Ihave been particularly 
struck with the much 
freer and lighter action 
of the animals I have 
seen here, cultivating 
the broad hill tops, or 
going briskly to market 
or to the hay-field. 
The difference of speed 
may be due in some de- 
gree to the difference of 
race, for the cows and 
oxen here are rather 
lightly built and more active than ours, but I be- 
lieve itto be due also to the much more advantage- 
ous method of yoking. Carts are not much used 
heré, but when they are, the yoke is double, about 
seven inches wide in the middle, and has a three- 
inch hole through which the end of the tongue is 
passed, thus avoiding the use of our heavy iron 
ring and staple. 

There is oné other point, especially observable 
throughout all these ' effets monarchies of Europe," 
that cannot fail to strike every traveling Americas 














with wonder. I refer to the character and condi- 
tion of the roads. Even in this dry, gravelly soil, 
naturally well suited for making good roads of our 
own type, and where there is hardly one wealthy 
man to twenty populous villages, every road that is 
more than a mere wood-path is graded and McAd- 
amized, and is kept in serviceable condition by the 
occasional addition of broken stone. Alli — 
grade higher, such as those leading to the market 
towns, to the railroed stations, or to the river vil- 
lages, are even better than these, while the main 
post-roads, which take the chief travel, are in every 
point and in every particular as good as the much 
vaunted ‘‘ Drive”? of Central Park. Roads of the 
last two classes are almost invariably bordered on 
both sides with some small growing tree, giving 
shade to the road without too much taxing the soil 
or shading the land. There are several reasons why 
roads are better here than with us; the most im- 
portant being that these people have learned that a 
narrow road is as good as a wide one, even the 
high roads being barely wide enough for two vehi- 
cles to pass easily. Of course roads so made cost 
in the first construction a very considerable amount 
of labor, but after that, if they are well watched, 
the cost of their maintenance is very trifling indeed. 
One need only see the antiquated, ram-shackle old 
wagons, which even when new would hardly last 
ayear on our roads, and which are evidently often 
older than the men who drive them, and see the 
enormous loads that are drawn by apparently inef- 
ficient teams, to realize that the money invested 
in making first-rate roads brings an enormous an- 
nual return in the economy of teams and the say- 
ing of wear and tear. 
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A Farm-House Costing 33,000. 


BY 8. B REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N, ¥. 
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This plan of a Farm-House embraces a commo- 
dious and convenient interior, with such external 
features as to clearly express its purpose, and it 
will be recognized as at once adapted to rural situa- 
tions and domestic life, providing much valuable 
space, and affording a variety of pleasing and sym- 
metrical outlines, with due economy in expense 
of construction. Perhaps the mosé striking fea- 
ture is the breadth of the front, which is 51 feet, 
(The average depth is 22 feet 7 inches). As far as 
practicable, all prolonged vertical lines are avoided, 
leaving horizontal ones to prevail, as of more prac- 
tical utility and yalue. Where opportunities a- 
bound for “‘spreading out,” ag in the country, it 
would be obviously incompatible to build tall, or 
stilted houses, that would not comport with their 
surroundings, nor provide the conveniences desira- 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


ble in all rural habitations.... Elevation, (fig. 
1).—The general details of the elevation are made 
up of simple parts so appropriated and balanced, 
that they harmonize with each other, and secure a 
graceful outline. The principal or main portions 
of this building will be observed to be the central 
one, while the wings at either side are collaterals, 
that give equipoise and rest to the whole structure. 
The steep roofs, with their subdued pediments, and 
spreading cornices, aud dormers, the bay aid other 
windows, the wide éntrance, and open piagsa, are 
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_all arranged so as to correspond with each other, 
producing an effeetive and picturesque appearance, 


ments that summer’s heat, nor winter’s cold, can 
have direct access to its sides. The large Bay win- 


There are no efforts at scicntific or elaborate dis- | dow affords an ample supply of light, and adds to 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FARM HOUSE. 


play of outside ornamentation, but there is suffici- 
ent architectural completeness to denote social cul- 
tivation and refinement. ...Emterior.—The plans 
given last month were designed more especially for 
an eastern frontage. These plans are particularly 
adapted for a southern frontage....The Cellar, 
(fig. 2), extends under the whole house, and is 6% 
feet deep, [7 or 73 feet is always better. Ep]. An 
outside entrance and area are to be built and in- 
closed under the stoop at the rear. Eleven small 
windows are provided for both light and ventila- 
tion....The First Story, (fig. 3), has ample 
apartments adapted to the uses of a large family, 
embracing a good sized Hail, Farlor, Living-room, 
Kitchen, Pantries, Closets, and Corridor. The prin- 
_ cipal entrance is from the piazza, through large 
double doors to the hall. Similar double doors on 
each side of the hall lead to the parlor and dining- 
room. These inside double doors enable one to 
throw the whole together for lafge family and other 
gatherings, and are manifestly appropriate in dwel- 
lings of this character. The principal Stairs are 
semi-circular, so arranged as to occupy but little 
room in the principal hall. The Parlor is situated 
by itself, remote from the machinery of daily 





| any sense of drudgery. 





the area of the room. It adjoins and opens into 
the principal hall, corridor, kitchen, and large pan- 
try. The Kitchen is conveniently situated, and ad- 
joins the dining-room, corridor, pantry, store-room, 
cellar, and private stair- 


stove most of the night. In all arrangements of 
water tanks and pipes, care must be taken to keep 
them from being frozen in the coldest nights. Ep.] 
.... The Attic is completely floored over, but ig 
otherwise unfinished. Several bed-rooms might be 
finished in this story if desirable. An open attic is 
always valuable for storage, drying clothes in 
stormy weather, ete. [Yes, and as play-room 
for children in rainy weather; they will call 
it garret.—ED.]....Comstruction.—Any one 
at all familiar with building, would see at a glance 
that the form, and arrangements of this plan, ad- 
mit of its execution in section. There are condi- 
tions that would justify the building of the central 
part of this house, to be used as the residence of a 
small family, and add the wings at any future time, 
as circumstances might indicate. .. . The excavations 
for the cellar are made 3: feet deep. The founda- 
tions are 18 inches thick, and 64 feet high, of bro- 
ken stone, laid in mortar, with the joints neatly 
pointed on all surfaces exposed to sight. The 
earth thrown out of the cellar should be left on the 
ground, and graded around the foundation, leaving 
but two feet to show above the final grade. The 
chimneys should be started with the principal foun- 
dation, and the materials interlaced to insure solidi- 
ty. Three fire-places are constructed in the first 
story, those in the kitchen and dining-room are in 
one stack built ‘square up”’ to the ceiling of the 
first story. Two separate flues are then continued 
through the second story, on either side of the pas- 
sage-way, and are afterwards joined over an arch, 
and pass through the roof in one solid shaft. The 
estimate indicates the general character of the 
work. In these rural dwellings, the siding may be 
worked without the central groove shown in the 
engraving in the March American Agriculturist, page 
89, This, though less pleasing to many, would give 
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an expression of less artifice, and more strength. 





way. It is provided with 
a range, sink, wash- 
tubs, and pipes for 
cold and hot water. By 
this arrangement the 
principal work of the 
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such thoroughness and 

facility, as to make such | 
employment interesting 
and pleasant, devoid of 





The Corridor is adapted 
to all the uses of a rear 
hall, and communicates 
with cach of the other 
principal rooms of the 
first story. It isalsoan 
auxiliary apartment, and may be used in connection 
with either of the other apartments, and affords 
valuable room for 
many in-door occu- 
pations for both old 
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Fig. 3.—PLaN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


housework. The Living-room is the most cen- 


__ tral, and most convenient and comfortable room 
_ tx thehonse. It is so surrounded by other apart- | especially if some fire remained in the range or 
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witha regisier, would probably let warm air enough 
up into the bath-room, to keep frost out in winter, 


and young.... Secs 
ond Story, (fig. 
4).—The engraving 
is sufficiently plain 
to require but little 
explanation. It will 
be seen that there 
are 7 rooms, besides 
hallsand closets. The 
Bath-room is situated 
in this story over the 
kitchen, and contains 
the bath-tub, seat- 
closet, and water- 
tank, and is acces- 
sible from the princi- 
pal building, through 
the passage lead- 
ing from the princi- 
pal hall. [An open- 
ing through the ceil- 
ing of the kitchen, 
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Tig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


.... Estimate.—tThe following estimate will be 
found correct as to quantity, and ample as to cost. 
Most farmers have materials and facilities that 
would enable them to greatly reduce the cost of 
building by this plan. The items of excavation, 
foundation, carting, and painting, amount to near- 
ly $500. Some, or each of these parts, might be 
satisfactorily done by those engaged on the place: 
210 yards Excavation, @ 25c. per yard ..........ceeeee0. $52.50 
1750 feet Stone Foundation, @ 15c. per foot....... ch 
4,000 brick Furnished and laid, @ $15 # 1000........ : 
50 feet Stone Steps and Coping, @ 80c. per foot....... 
850 yards Lath and Plastering, @ 35c. per yard......... 297 
4722 feet ‘Timber, @ 2c. per foot.................6. 106.25 
viz. 2 Sills, 4x8 in. x26 ft. long. 4 Posts, 4x7 in. x22 ft. long. 
2 Sills, 4x8 in, x 22 ft. long. 8 Posts, 4x6in. x 18ft. long. 
4 Sills, 4x8 in. x15 ft. long. 2 Plates, 4x6 in. x 26 ft. I’g. 
2 Sills, 4x8 in. x 20 ft. I’g. 4 Plates, 4x6 in. x 15 ft. I’g. 
5 Ties, 4x6 in. x 26 ft. long. 1 Girt, 4x10 in, x 26 ft. long. 
5 ong {x6 in. x 22 ft. long. 4 Valleys, 5x8 i , 
iT 
9 










ies, 4x6 in., 15 ft. long. 42 Beam 

Ties, 4x6 in. x 20 ft. long. 36 Benm 

100 Joist, 3x4 inches x 13 fect long, @ 22c 
320 Wall Strips, @ J6c. each.... 
150 ths. Tarred Paper, @ 5c. BP M.........-cecseccees 













325 Novelty Siding Boards, @ 2c. cach ........0....005 A 
Materials in Cornices and Outside Casings............. 50.00 
875 Spruce Shingling Lath. @ 6c. eaCh............ceeeeee 22.50 
65 bunches Shingles.@ $2 # bunch........... 130.00 
200 feet Gutters and Leaders, 10c. per foot 20.00 
Piazza and Stoops, (complete)......... 120.00 
324 Mill-worked Flooring Boards, @ 35 113.40 
4 Flights of Stairs, (complete)....... 90.00 
ETRY WV IDGOW, (COMICS) cov csasccccescccncessccs < 000 aoe 
22 plain Windows, (complete) @ $12 ench.............. 264.00 
4 Dormer Windows, (complete), @ $20 each............ 80.00 
11 Cellar Windows, (complete), @ $6each ........ 66.00 
85 Doors, (complete), @ $10 CACH.....ccecccccccsccccvces 350.00 
2 Mantels, (complete), @ $20 each 40.00 
Closets, Shelving, etc, (complete 20.00 
Range and Plumbing, (complete)...... 290.65 
Painting, $150; Nails, $20; Cartage, $30., 200.00 
Carpenter’s Labor, not included above......... 218.00 
Total cost, complete, ....creeveevecce te eeeeerersecces+$5;000,00 
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Some Wild Ducks, 


ee 

Last year we gave a series of illustrations of the 
rarer ducks of the northern states; we now give 
engravings of some others, all of which, except one, 
are quite common. Duck shooting is not only good 
sport, but it is one which is in season at a time 
when it may be followed without neglecting farm- 
work, and in many parts of the country it adds es- 





Fig. 1.—THE LONG-LEGGED DUCK. 


sentially to the variety of the farmer’s table, and it 
often enables a farmer’s boy to possess a little 
much needed ready money. Of course this is not 
the view the sportsman would take of duck or any 
other kind of shooting, as he holds pot-hunting in 
great contempt; the interests of sportsmen are 
eared for by their own journals, but in an agri- 
cultural paper, it is proper to look at the matter in 
a practical light, and while we insist that every law 
for the preservation of game should be strictly ob- 
served, we think that the farmer and his sons need 
not be ashamed to make their sport profitable. The 
term duck is applied to birds belonging to several 
different genera, distinguished by the shape and 
size of the bill, comparative length of tail and 
wings, and other characters, which are given in the 
works on ornithology. Those who shoot ducks, or 
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also known as Butter-ball, Spirit Duck, and Dipper, 
which latter name is also applied to other birds ; in 
Louisiana it is known by the French name, Marion- 
ette; its systematic name is Bucephala albeola. It 
is widely distributed, being found all over the 
Union and on both coasts ; it breeds in the northern 
parts of the continent, and is abundant in the mid- 
dle states in springand autumn. Itisasmall duck, 
being only 15 inches or less in length. The body 
of the bird is white and black, the lower part of the 
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neck being clear white, is in marked contrast with 
the upper part and head, which are very dark col- 
ored with beautiful iridescence of green and violet 
purple ; upon each side of the head behind the eye, 
is a broad white patch, the two meeting on the 
nape; the head is particularly puffy, especially in 
the male; the female is a less conspicuous bird, 
with only a trace of the white patch behind the eye. 
The bird is an expert diver, dodging at the flash of 
the gun. It is found in the markets of cities in 
winter, at which season it is very fat, and though 
the flesh is quite fishy, it is esteemed by many.... 
The Long-tailed Duck belongs to still another ge- 
nus, and is Harelda glacialis ; it too is found along 
both coasts of the continent, and also in northern 
Europe, and like other widely distrivuted birds, has 
several common names, among which are Old-wife, 
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any other birds, would find their interest in the 
sport greatly increased if they compared their game 
with the descriptions given in some such work as 
Baird’s or Coues’, and thus learn something of or- 
nithology. The bird known in Texas and Louisi- 


ana as the Long-legged Duck, is not classed as a 
true duck, but is more properly a wood-goose; its 
scientific name is Dendocygna, the tree-swan ; it is 
distinguished from the true geese by the great 
length of bill, and from the ducks by the much 
longer tarsus, or lower part of the leg....The Buffle- 
head (said to be a corruption of buffalo-head) is 


Fig. 3.—THE CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 





Old-squaw, and South-southerly. Its distinctive 
character is its tail, which consists of 14 long and 
narrow feathers ; in the male in summer, the cen- 
tral ones are much elongated and equal the wing in 
length; the summer dress of the bird is very differ-- 
ent from its winter plumage ; in summer the head, 
neck, and breast, are blackish-brown, the back, 
rump, and middle tail feathers black, sides of the 
head and body pale-bluish-gray, under parts and 
outer tail feathers white; in winter the head and 
neck become white, the cheeks remain gray with a 
broad patch of black on the sides of the neck. The 
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Fig. 2.—THE BUFFLE-HEAD, OR BUTTER-BALL. 








bird appears in large flocks in autumn, and is a dif- 
ficult one to procure, as when wounded it dives and 
clings to the bottom and dies there. It is abund- 
ant in the markets, but as the old birds are tough 
and fishy, they sell at low prices; the young bird if 
fat is good eating....The remaining engraving is 
that of the renowned Canvas-Back, Fuligula valis- 
neria, which has a long, slender, and tapering bill ; 
sides of the head and neck chestnut, and the top of 
the head and around the base of the bill dusky- 






brown ; the back is black with much white inter- 
mingled in dots and lines, the under parts white. 
This duck is found all over North America, but is 
only especially prized when it feeds in particular 
localities, and is a remarkable example of the influ- 
ence of certain food in imparting quality and flavor ; 
while the Canvas-Back of the Chesapeake and a few 
other localities is regarded as the finest of all ducks, 
and is held in high esteem by epicures at home and 
abroad, it is, when shot elsewhere, no better than 
some of the common sea ducks; the superiority of 
birds from these localities is due to their feed, 
which is a plant popularly known as “ wild celery,” 
but which is not at all like or related to the garden 
celery. It is an aquatic which grows entirely sub- 
merged ; its narrow ribbon-like leaves one to two 
feet long, have caused it to be called Tape-grass, 





Fig. 4.—THE LONG-TAILED DUCK. 


and it is often called Eel-grass, though it is not a 
grass, and it is quite unlike the Eel-grass of salt 
water ; its botanical name is Valisneria spiralis, and 
the fact that it is a favorite food of the Canvas- 
Back, is recognized in the specific name of the 
bird. Wherever this plant abounds, there these 
ducks acquire the peculiar@lawerfor which they are 
noted ; the plant is abundanteifWarions places on 
the Hudson above the ipfimence@T-salt water ; but 
the birds have well nigh akam@ewea these feeding 
grounds. Chesapeake Bey amd'Ws tributaries, and 
to some extent Dela’ ate the great local- 
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ities for these ducks; they arrive at the feeding 
grounds in November, or earlier, and are allowed 
to remain undisturbed long enough for the influ- 
ence of the food to be manifested. They are pow- 
erful divers, and obtain their food from the bottom, 
the roots and buds at the base of the plant, being 
the portions they eat ; they may often be seen coy- 
ering acres of their feeding grounds, and from their 
great abundance one would suppose that they could 
be captured very readily, while in reality it requires 
much skill and stratagem to get a shot at them. 
There are several methods of hunting from boats 
and from the shore. Boats and floats disguised in 
various ways are used, and batteries and screens 
are built upon the shore behind which the hunters 
conceal themselves; favorable localities for hunt- 
ing are rented at high rates. The various methods 
of shooting were very abundantly illustrated in the 
American Agriculturist for Oct., 1868. In some cases 
those who make hunting a business, employ as 
many as 20 men, and send to market 15 to 20 barrels 
of ducks, including a large share of Canvas-Backs, 
weekly ; formeriy enormous swivel-guns were used 
by which hundreds of birds were killed at a single 
discharge, but this destructive slaughter is now 
prevented by law. Pairs of Canvas-Backs some- 
times weigh as much as 12 lbs., but this is unusu- 
ally large ; they sell in the New York market at $2 
to $4 pair, according to the season and supply, 
but are rarely less than the lower price ; consider- 
able numbers are shipped by steamer to England, 
where they find a ready sale at high prices. Sev- 
eral other ducks feed upon the Valisneria; the 
Red-head, which belongs to the same genus, has a 
broader and shorter bill, and a pure chestnut-col- 
ored head; when from the same feeding grounds, it 
is regarded as nearly equal to the Canvas-Back, and 
sells at a high price. The Bald-pate or American 
Widgeon, which has the top of its head white, 
feeds with the Canvas-Back, but not being so good 
a diver, it manages to steal the Valisneria from that 
bird, as it brings it up from the bottom, and by the 
residents in the localities where both birds abound, 
its flesh is preferred to that of the Canvas-Back. 
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Farming prospects have a far more cheerful look 
to me now than they had in the spring. Crops and 
prices turned out better than I expected. It is true, 
my wheat stubbles have a sorry look. It is bad 
enough to lose a crop, but the loss of the crop and 
the money one expected to get for it does not end 
the matter. A poor crop of wheat results in a luxuri- 
ant growth of weeds, and foul land for years to 
come. My barley turned out better than I antici- 
pated, and brought a good price. And the clover 
has taken better than on the wheat. 

The corn fodder is a grand crop, and the land is 
as clean as a garden. Potatoes were never so good, 
and corn is far better than the average. My sheep 
never did so well, and combing wool is affected by 
the dull times far less than fine and medium wool ; 
and such will be the case for years tocome. My 
pigs, too, are doing well, and the present and pro- 
spective high price of pork gives these animals an 
additional interest. They pay me much better 
than any other stock. And such, I think, would 
be the case, even if I sold none for breeders and 
disposed of the whole of them for pork. But of 
course we have to take the value of the manure into 
consideration. If it was not for the manure, we 
should not be able to compete with the west in the 
production of pork. 





My Northern Spy apple orchard is giving a good 
account of itself. Many of the trees are so loaded 
that the branches nearly touch the ground, and we 
have had to prop them. The Northern Spy is an 
upright-growing tree and makes a close head, 
and I have been taking great pains to thin out 
the center and to encourage a more spreading 
_ growth. Now that the trees are coming into full 
bearing, I find that this-was not so essential as I 
supposed. The branches are Jong and slender, and 





bend like willows under their heavy load of large 
fruit, The idea of “letting in the sun”’ by prun- 
ing out the center is not well founded. The main 
thing is to make the land rich. How this can best 
be done depends on circumstances. As I have fre- 
quently said, my main orchard is in grass, but I 
have a few trees that are in a dwarf pear orchard, 
where the land is cultivated and nothing grown 
under the trees. Then, in my garden, I have a row 
of some six or eight Northern Spy trees, where the 
land is cultivated and vegetables and fruits grown. 
In other words, I have (ist) an orchard kept in 
grass ; (2nd) a few trees growing in cultivated land 
kept fallow, and (8rd) a few trees in the garden, 
where the land is cultivated and planted with vege- 
tables. All the trees were set out at the same time, 
about 18 years ago. The trees in the garden pro- 
duce nothing of any value. They bear very little 
fruit, and what they do bear is knotty, ill-shaped, 
specked and wormy. I do not attribute the whole 
of this effect to the present mode of treatment, but 
in part, at least, to the fact that for eight or nine 
years after the trees were set out the land was in 
grass and weeds. The trees were set out on the 
west side of the garden, near the fence, and this 
strip of land, for a rod or so wide, was entirely 
abandoned to weeds and grass. It wasa convenient 
place for all the stones, sticks and rubbish of the 
garden. As might be expected, the trees made a 
poor growth, and they have not yet recovered from 
this early neglect. I propose now to keep the land 
fallow and manure it, and see if better treatment 
will produce better results. 

The trees in the pear orchard are not manured. 
They are kept in bare fallow, the land being plow- 
ed and cultivated several times every year, to keep 
down the weeds. Between these trees and the 
trees in the main orchard there is merely a rail- 
fence. It is, in fact, all one orchard. The only 
difference is that part is in bare fallow without ma- 
nure, and the other is in grass, top-dressed with 
manure and pastured with sheep. I cannot, at 
present, decide positively which is the better, so 
far as the trees and fruit are concerned. I think 
there are some indications in favor of the manure 
and grass treatment. It seems to me the fruit is a 
little higher colored in the grass orchard. And I 
have an idea that the grass and manure treatment 
will in the end prove to be the best. Two years 
ago this orchard produced about 100 barrels of 
choice fruit per acre, and apples being a poor crop 
generally, I got $3.25 per barrel. Last year I had 
a fair crop, but the general crop being large, I got 
little for the fruit. This year apples are generally 
a failure, and I suppose choice fruit will command 
high prices, 





I can sincerely say that Iam very far from con- 
sidering myself a good farmer. But I have great 
faith in good farming. And I feel sure that there 
is no country in the world where good farming, as 
compared with poor farming, is more profitable 
than in the United States. Our general agriculture 
is not of a high standard. There is very little cul- 
ture about it. We plow and sow—and reap what 
nature gives us. Sometimes the seasons are favor- 
able and we have good crops. But such crops 
rarely prove of much benefit to the farmer. They 
are good for the railroads and all interested -in the 
carrying trade. I do not see any remedy for this 
state of things, except in better farming. 





Better farming would not necessarily give us 
more wheat and corn for exportation, taking one 
year with another. But it would give us a steadier 
supply. Weshould not have corn at 25 cents a 
bushel in a favorable season, and 75 cents in an un- 
favorable one, for the simple reason that better 
farming requires us to consume more of our corn 
at home on the farm. Better farming would ena- 
ble us to keep the millions of dollars which we now 
send out of the country for wool, barley, and gar- 
den and vegetable seeds. We could export more 
pork, bacon, hams, and lard. And it looks now as 
though we should be able to export live cattle and 
sheep to Great Britain. At any rate we could eat 


less pork and more beef and mutton at home. Our 
bacon and pork, as it improves in quality, will be 





in great demand at higher prices. It is clear to my 
mind that if we raised better crops and fed out 
more of our produce on the farm, it would be a 
great national blessing. But it is not necessary to 
discuss this point. We have to look at things as 
they are. What you and I want to know is how to 
make more money by farming. It is hardly worth 
while asking what would be the effect if everybody 
farmed in the best manner. As individual farmers 
we aré competing with each other, and selling in a 
common market. Our aim must be to lessen the 
cost of production and to raise such articles as will 
command the best prices. 

We can lower the cost ‘of production by raising 
larger crops per acre, or by keeping such animals 
as give more milk and grow more rapidly in pro- 
portion to the food consumed. Prices depend on 
supply and demand. In feeding animals we can 
make close estimates as to the cost of our products, 
but in raising crops, the influence of the season, of 
mildew and frost, of rain and drouth and insects, 
must never be forgotten. Nothing we can do will 
ever make us independent of the weather. But it 
is certainly true, as a rule, that the good farmer 
suffers less from adverse seasons, insects, etc., than 
the farmer whose land is undrained, poor and 
weedy. During Mr. Lawes’ twenty years’ experi- 
ments on barley, the least yield on the plot without 
manure was 15 bushels per acre. The same year 
the adjoining plot, dressed with barnyard manure, 
produced 48 bushels per acre. The largest yield of 
the unmanured plot during the twenty years was 
44 bushels per acre, while the plot adjoining, with 
barnyard manure, produced 65 bushels. In the 
favorable season we have on this continuously un- 
manured plot 44 bushels per acre, and in the unfa- 
vorable season 15 bushels, the average of the 20 
crops on the unmanured plot being 25 bushels per 
acre. In the unfavorable season we have 15 bush- 
els without manure and over 48 bushels with ma- 
nure. In the favorable season we have 44 bushels 
without manure, and 65 bushels with manure. 

Now, in talking to a man like the Deacon, we are 
pretty sure to hear of some great crop that was 
raised with little labor and less manure. If such a 
man had raised such a crop as the above, he would 
say, ‘“‘I had a piece of land that had had no manure 
for some years, that I sowed to barley, and got 44 
bushels per acre and 2,520 lbs. of straw.”—He 
would forget to tell that the very same field, with 
precisely the same treatment, only yielded 15 bush- 
els on another occasion. He would keep on year 
after year hoping to get 44 bushels again, overlook- 
ing the fact that when he had a large crop others 
had a large crop also, and the price was very low. 
Such an unusually favorable season in this country 
with our large area would send barley down to 50 
cents a bushel, while an unfavorable season would 
he likely to send it up to $1.50 to $2.00. Assuming 
such to be the case, let us look how the matter 
would stand : 


NO MANURE. 
Bad Season.—15 bushels @ $1.50.............. $22 50. 
Good Season.—44 ** IDs soosc ccs saws 22 00. 
; MANURED. 
Bad Season.—48 bushels @ $1.50.............. $72 00. 
Good Season.—65 ** 2 Serre 


Bad seasons, like bad things generally, are more 
plentiful than the good. What we call good sea- 
sons are the exception; bad seasons are the rule. 
After deducting the seed, the interest on the land, 
and the expense of plowing, harrowing, rolling, 
drilling, and reaping, it will make a vast difference 
in the profits, whether we get in a bad season 15 
bushels or 48 bushels per acre. 

In this country there is even a greater difference 
between good and poor farming in a bad season 
than the figures taken from Mr. Lawes would indi- 
cate, for this reason: His unmanured land is as 
clean as he can make it, while ina poor season, our 
poorly farmed land would be pretty certain to be 
infested with weeds, and these would reduce our 
yield to such an extent that the crop might be 
hardly worth harvesting 

Looking at the matter in this light, I hope to be 
excused for again and again urging the importance 
of better farming. I have not much patience with 
those who say it will not pay. If you farm at all 
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it will certainly pay to farm well. It is slow work 
improving a farm, but stick to it, and every year the 
work becomes easier and the progress more rapid. 





We must make more manure. Manure is the 
farmer’s capital. Capital is accumulated earnings. 
If I work for $1,000 a year and spend $1,000, I am 
no better off at the end of the year than at the be- 
gioning. But if I can, by working a little harder, 
earn $1,200 a year, and by practicing a little econ- 
omy, live on $800, I can lay up $400. This four 
hundred dollars is capital, and begins at once to 
earn money for itself. Capital is accumulated 
earnings. It is what is left of our profits or wages 
after deducting the expenses of living. Manure is 
accumulated plant-food. It is what is left after 
raising and disposing of a crop. If your land, as 
now worked, is capable of paying you 20 bushels 
of corn and a ton of stalks per acre every year, and 
you sell the whole, your land is no richer in ayaila- 
ble plant-food. You are making no manure. You 
spend all your wages. But if by extra cultivation, 
by setting free more plant-food from the soil, you 
can make your land pay you 40 bushels of corn and 
two tons of stalks, and instead of selling it you 
feed it out to your cows or sheep and pigs, and are 
careful to save all the manure, then your 40 bushels 
of corn and two tons of stalks, less about 10 per 
cent removed by the animals, becomes capital, and 
begins at once to earn money for itself. 

It is worth while making a great effort to get a 
little capital, in the form of manure, and not always 
to be dependent on the yearly wages which the 
soil alone can pay us. How this can best be done, 
depends on circumstances. I think it will some- 
times pay to gather leaves for bedding. Iam sure 
it will pay to scrape up the barn-yards and not let 
the droppings of our animals lie exposed over a 
large surface, for the rains to leach out all the 
soluble matter. On my own farm I gather all the 
potato tops, and use them for bedding the store 
hogs. If not required for this purpose, I should 
put them in a heap and mix them with manure. 





Several farmers have written me, asking how I 
manage to keep my manure heap fermenting all 
winter. They have tried the plan, but the manure 
freezes as soon as it is wheeled on tothe heap. This 
is probably because the heap is not started early 





enough, and is not kept sufficiently compact. If 
you have ever made a hot-bed, you will know how 
to start the heap. Get all the horse, sheep, cow 
and pig manure you can scrape together, and place 
it in some spot to which it will be convenient to 
wheel all your manure as it is made during the win- 
ter. If you set aman to do this work, he will be 
sure to scatter the manure too much and draw it in 
like the roof of a stack, as shown in the diagram, 
figure 1. If so, the top of the heap should be 
leveled down, and the bottom narrowed in by 
throwing the manure on top until the heap is 
oblong or square, as shown in the figure. The ob- 
ject of this is to keep the top from freezing. If 
left narrow at top, the wind will blow through and 
you will have a foot or two of frozen manure. 
This square shape must be kept during the winter. 
You will have to attend to this matter yourself, or 
it will not be done. And it will require constant 
attention during the winter, or your heap will soon 
be scattered, and the frost will get in. 1 placea 
plank on the heap, and as the stables and pig-pens 
are cleaned out, wheel the manure on top and 
spread it. Do not forget this latter point. And if 





your man neglects it, do not get too angry. After 


‘years of experience I have not found a man who 


did not need to be told again and again not to leave 
the barrowful unspread and exposed to the frost. 
When it becomes necessary to enlarge the heap, 
the better plan is to take the manure from the old 
heap down to a (fig. 2), and commence a new heap 
with it (0, c) at the end of the old heap. It would 
be well to get the manure from the center of the 
old heap, where it is fermenting, and then fill up” 
from the sides, and make the top level and square. 
Do this yourself and it will be well done. Thenew 
part of the heap, if started with barn manure, will 
keep on fermenting, and you can add to it from 
day to day the fresh manure from the stables, pig- 
pens and yards. The whole heap will keep on fer- 
menting slowly, and you can add anything to it 
that will make manure. The richer you make it, 
the better it will ferment. If you have any broken 
bones, or bone-dust, or blood, hair, skin, or any re- 
fuse animal matters, mix them with the manure in 
the heap. They wiil add greatly to the value of 
the manure and favor fermentation. 
The heap can be extended on all sides in the way 
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Fig. 2.—ENLARGING A MANURE PILE. 
recommended above. The larger it is, the less 
danger there is of the frost getting in and arresting 
the fermentation. Great pains should be taken to 
save all the liquid from the animals. It is the most 
valuable part of the manure. If this is done, the 
heap will be moist, and there will be no danger of 
tire-fang. Ina heap so managed, there is little or 
no danger of any ammonia escaping. The manure 
will be in prime order for use in the spring, and 
will have a far greater effect on the crop than if 
it was not fermented. 





Last winter we cut all our corn-stalks, hay and 
straw with a feed-cutter. It saves much fodder. 
It is more’convenient, for me, in feeding. I donot 
try to compel the cows and sheep to eat up all the 
straw or stalks clean. Let them pick out the best 
of it and use what is left for bedding. The ease 
with which the manure can be handled in the 
spring, will compensate for the labor of cutting the 
stalks into chaff. The butts of the stalks, when 
cut into short lengths of an inch or so, will absorb 
much liquid, and with a little straw make good 
bedding. I cut mine usually with a two-horse 
tread-power, but am inclined to think, when there 
are men who go round cutting with an eight or ten 
horse power machine, that this is the better plan. 
The job of cutting is soon done, and it leaves the 
farmer more time to attend to his stock. 





A farmer should always keep in mind the fact, 
that his own time is worth far more than that of 
any men he can hire to work for him. He must be 
very careful that his men do not waste their time 
or strength ; but he should be still more economic- 
al of his own mental and physical energy. 1 find 
no difficulty in getting men who can chop wood by 
the cord, or pile manure, or thrash, or turn a fan- 
ning mill, or pump water, or throw sheaves. toa 
thrashing machine, or cut bands, or drive teams; 
but how rare it is to find a man who can take care 
of the team, or feed sheep, or bed them properly, 
or milk cows and feed and water them regularly 
and judiciously. I have never yet found a man 
who could feed pigs properly—never one who 
could cook the food and feed it without waste. If 
you do not keep aconstant watch, the food will 
sometimes go into the troughs scalding hot, or you 
will wake up some morning to find the warm food 
intended for the pigs’ breakfast frozen solid. If 
you are very fond of chopping, you may go to the 
woods an hour or two occasionally, by way of re- 
creation, but you will find your work in the barns, 





stables, and yards, or in the house, doing that 
which you cannot hire others to do for you. I do 
not think I ever saw my successful German neigh- 
bor, to whom I have several times alluded, plowing 
himself. But when the boys are plowing, he is 
usually not far off, fixing up the fence around the 
lot, getting out a stone, or hanging a gate, and put- 
ting everything in order. He is always busy doing 
something, but it is something that will allow him 
to direct all the operations of the farm while he is 
doing it. 
_—_——— 0 


Wind Power—Wind Engines. 
eee 
The cheapest motive power in existence is the 

force of the wind. It can be utilized without 

preparation ; no reservoirs, dams, or flumes are 

needed to apply it to our machinery, and the proper 
engine alone is to be provided. In some countries 
wind-power is extensively used. The traveler in 
Europe scarcely loses sight of a wind-mill in his 
journeys, and in places the landscape is thickly 
dotted with them. Substantial grist-mills, which 

have faced the breezes for ceuturies, still wave 

their arms and promise to do so for centuries more. 

Much pumping and drawing is done by these mills, 

and thousands of acres are either watered by irri- 

gation or dried by drainage, and rendered yaluable 

and productive by their help. A few years agoa 
wind-mill was an unusual sight in this country, 

except in the very oldest portions. We were nota 

sufficiently settled people, and did not remain long 

enough in one place to make it profitable to build 

such substantial mills as have been so long in use 

in other countries ; we needed cheaper and more 
quickly constructed mills. Those which we could 
then procure, were not satisfactory, they were 
slightly built, and were not able to take care of 
themselves when the breeze became a gale or @ 
hurricane. Recently our mechanics have turned 
their attention to wind-engines, and great improve- 
ments have been made in their construction. We 
have now a choice of several kinds of them, all of 
them useful, but differing chiefly in their degree of 
adaptation to varying circumstances. At the recent 
Illinois State Fair there were no less than thirteen 
different wind-engines on exhibition, from the 

small one, eight feet in diameter, costing but $100, 

of half a horse-power, and fitted for pumping stock- 
water or churning, up to those of 30 or 40 horse- 
power, costing $3,000, and able to run a grist mill 
or a woolen factory. Between these extremes there 
are a number of mills capable of adaptation to al- 

most every purpose for which power is needed on the 
farm or in the workshop. A mill 22 feet in diame- 
ter, costing about $500, has a power of five horses ; 

a two-horse-power mill is about 16 feet in diameter, 

and costs about $325. This cost is less than that 
of a steam engine, and a wind-engine needs neither 
fuel nor skilled attendance. Neither is there dan- 
ger of fire or explosion from accident or careless- 
ness. The wind engines are now made self-regulat- 
ing, and in a sudden storm close themselves. They 
are also made to change their position as the wind 
changes, facing the wind at all times. With these 
engines one may saw wood or lumber, thrash, 
pump, hoist hay or straw with the hay fork, shell 
corn, grind or cut feed, plane lumber, make sash 
or doors, or run any machinery whatever. There 
is but one drawback, when the wind stops the mill 
stops. For work that may be done when it is con- 
venient to do it, as most of the mechanical work 
on a farm is done, these engines are exactly what 
is wanted. On the western prairies, and almost 
everywhere, except in sheltered vallies in the east, 
we have wind enough and to spare, which offers to 
us a power that is practically incalculable and 
illimitable, and the means of utilizing this power 
is cheaply given to us in the numerons excellent 
wind-engines now manufactured. In fact so cheap- 
ly can these mills be procured, that it will not pay 
for any person to spend his time in making one, 
although he may be a sufficiently good mechanic to 
doit. Where there are several nearly perfect ma- 
chines, we can not undertake to say which is the 
best. Those intending to purchase, should send for 
descriptive circulars to the parties who advertise. 
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See to Cleaning the Drains, 


—_—~<>— 

A very important labor of the farm at this season 
is to clear out the open drains. Upon low mead- 
ows these will now be filled and choked with a 
mass pf weeds and sediment. Unless these are 
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Fig. 1.—Frovt pitcw. Fig. 2.—CLEAR DITOH. 
opened at once, it will be too late for the present 
season, and the meadow will be greatly injured for 
the next year. Generally the condition of the 
ditches at this season is as seen in figure 1. This 
shows their appearance in a low meadow on the 
writer’s farm after one season’s growth, although 
the weeds were cut several times. To clean them 








Fig. 3.—LOoG TO SMOOTH DITCHES, 





a plow was run so as to throw out a furrow on cach 
side. A log of wood hewed to the shape shown at 
fig. 8, to which a pair of old plow handles were 
bolted, was then drawn in the furrow. This 
smoothed the bottom and sides and so plastered 
them that the earth did not fall in again. The 
ditches were then the shape of that shown at fig. 
2, and remained so in the spring when they needed 
no more attention. Where deeper drains have to 
be cleared or made, a different treatment is needed. 
We have used a scoop made of strong sheet iron, 
such 4s is shown in fig.4. This was riveted toa 





Fig. 4.—scooP FOR DIGGING DRAINS. 


long curved handle by which a man could reach 
the bottom of a drain without stooping too much. 
If the meadow is very wet and mucky, a board 
should be laid at the side of the ditch upon which 
the workman can stand, (see fig. 5). This will 
keep the feet dry and prevent poaching the surface 
and breaking down the edges of the ditch. Swamp 
shoes may be used in making new ditches where 
the soil is very wet and soft. These shown at fig. 
6 are made of a piece of light wood, ash being 
probably the best, strengthened with two cross 
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A leather strap is fastened to go across the 
toe, and a string is passed around the instep. By 


“where they will make 








taking a little care at first any one can walk over a 
soft muddy surface with ease and safety if he will 
only step wide enough apart to avoid putting one 
shoe uponanother. The 
sods and muck thrown 
out of these ditches 
should be left in heaps 
to drain, and when dry 
carted to the barnyard 





excellent material for 
compost heaps, and 
bedding for pig-pens or stables. No person own- 
ing a cranberry plantation should fail to clean 
out the ditches as soon as the crop is gathered. If 
there is water in them, the scoop here shown will 
take up both muck and water together, and the 
muck will drain on the bank, The muck taken out 
of the ditches should be mixed with lime and left 
until spring, when it will make an excellent top- 
dressing for the vines. 


Fig. 6.—SWAMP SHOE. 
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How to Mend a Chain. 
agen 
What is called a loose link is one of those little 
things which cost but little, and which may often 
save a hundred times their cost in time in case of 
a break ina chain. No lumberman’s outfit is com- 
plete without a stock of these links, and no farmer 











Fig. 1.—CHAIN MENDED. 
should undertake to haul stones, clear land, or draw 
logs without having a few of them, or at least one 
or two and a few rivets. They are made of iron- 
rod of the best quality, of the same size as the 
links of the chain. For a trace chain, nail-rod is 
the proper size, and quarter- 
inch or three-eighths-rod is 
best forox chains. The link 
is made, but not closed, and 
the ends are beaten out and 
holes punched in them. The 
link is left open sufficiently 
to receive the ends of the 
broken chain, and is closed with a hammer upon 
a stone or a log of wood; arivet is then inserted 
and clinched, and the chain is thus made fit for use 
again in two minutes. The open link is shown 
at fig. 2, and the link closed at fig. 1. Those who 
have a portable forge can make a stock of these 
links in a spare hour, which would cost several 
dollars if made at the village blacksmith’s, with- 
out counting loss of time in going thither. 
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Fig, 2.—1Link. 


THE QUANTITY OF WATER NEEDED FOR IRRIGA- 
TIoN.—A scientific paper recently stated that a 
flowing well furnishing 1,000 gallons of water per 
hour, would water a section of 640 acres of land. A 
well of this size, bored to 1,000 feet in depth, would 
cost $10,000. The deduction is therefore made that 
the irrigation of a farm of 640 acres on the plains 
would be a very profitable business, and might 
make a nucleus fora stock range of many thousand 
acres. This estimate is remarkably incorrect, and 
serves to very dangerously mislead people who are 
themselves too sanguine, and are inclined to think 
this business of irrigation by wells a very attractive 
one. The fact is that 1,000 gallons of water an 
hour will only irrigate two acres of land. <A thou- 
gand gallons of water, running for 24 hours, spread 
over two acres of ground, will supply just about 
one quart per square foot, a quantity obviously not 
too much for its daily supply in an arid climate and 
in 2 porous, thirsty soil. The usual allowance by 
irrigators for an acre of land is one quart (about a 
litre) per second continuously flowing. If this is 
figured out, it will be found to approach very near- 
ly a quart per square foot per day. To spend 
$10,000 to irrigate two acres of land, even were the 
water supply absolutely certain forever, (which a 
well is not), would be too costly, when that sum 
will buy a good farm within 10 miles of a good 


eastern market, and a large farm choicely located 
in the west. The fact is, irrigation by wells may pay 
on a valuable market garden, but never can on the 
ordinary crops of a farm under any circumstances, 


(0 
To Prevent Cows Sucking Themselves, 





A correspondent favors us with some plans for 
preventing the annoyance caused by self-suckine 
cows. This trick is a difficult one to cure. Some 
obstacle that can not be avoided, must be put in 
their way, and used permanently, or they will re. 
turn to their bad habit. One plan is to bend two 
pieces of hickory timber, or to use two ox-bows 
fastened together by two iron rods on each side, 
Tron staples are fastened near the bottom of the 





Fig. 1.—FRAME FOR SUCKING Cows. 


bows, through which two bars are slipped and 
fastened. This is shown in figure 1. These bars 
project along the sides of the cow, and while they 
allow her to feed, they will not permit her to turn 
her head towards her flank, so as to suck herself. 
Another plan is to 
make a bag of coarse 
sack cloth, which fits 
around the udder, 
and fasten straps to 
it, as shown in figure | 
2. These straps are * 
buckled or fastened } fi 
by snap hooks across 7] (= 
the loins and behind 
the buttocks. A 
double strap passes 
from the forward one 
on each side of the 
tail, and the strap 
which holds up the 
rear end of the bag, 
passes through loops 
at the ends of this 
double strap. There 
are only two buckles 
to fasten, and the bag 
is made to fit so tightly, that the cow can not get 
her nose under the edge of it. Either of these 
plans are effective if properly applied. 





Fig. 2.—BA@ FOR SELF- 
SUCKING COW. 
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A Portable Fence. 


—~<— ; 

Of the many varieties of portable fences which 
have been in use, the greater part are objectionable 
on one or another account. Some require too much 
trouble to set up, some are too easily blown down, 
while others are only portable in name. 


At this 





season many farmers in the middle and southern 
states have green crops to be fed off by sheep, or 
for some reason wish to divide their pastures. The 
fence here illustrated will serve this purpose, for 





which we have recently seen it in use, as well as 
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many others for which a temporary fence is wanted. 
It is very simply constructed. A panel is made of 
fence boards, in the ordinary manner, with two or 
three cross upright pieces, as the panel may be 
short orlong. At the top of the fence holes are 
bored with a two-inch auger, in a somewhat sloping 
direction, to receive the stakes shown in the en- 
graving. These are sharpened at the end for about 
a foot, leaving a square shoulder to prevent them 
going too far through the holes. In placing the 
fence, the stakes (pointed at the lower ends) are 
driven into the ground in a sloping direction, the 
ends being placed through the holes in the fence 
panels. The fence leans backwards from the field, 
and is prevented from slippiig or being pushed 
forwards, by stout stakes driven in the ground in 
front, or by pegs driven through holes in the bot- 
tom of the uprights. If made five boards high, 
this fence will be dog proof, as a dog can not jump 
over it in the leaning position in which it is set up. 


—— €or 
Pits for Storing Roots, 


ae 


When properly put away in pits, roots of all kinds 
keep better than when stored in cellars, The chief 


difficulties in the way of keeping roots in pits are the 
danger. that frost will penetrate the covering, and 


the risk of heating for want of ventilation. By the 
use of the board coverings shown in the engravings, 
these difficulties may be with care wholly removed. 
The boards, (fig. 1), are made of a length to cover 
one side of the pit, and of such a width as to be 
handy and portable. Six fect square will be found 
a convenient size. The cheapest kind of boards 
will answer the purpose. These are cut into the 
required lengths and nailed to cross-pieces or cleats 
at least four or six inches wide, placed edge- 
wise, as shown in the engraving. When the roots 
are heaped in the usual manner, and covered with 
straw placed up and down onthe heaps, the boards 
are laid on the straw so that they nearly meet on 
the top. A space of two inches is left, through 
which the ends of the straw may project. The 
straw is turned down over the edges of the boards 


Fig. 2.—SECTION OF FINISHED PIT. 


when the earth is thrown on them. The boards 
are placed upon the straw, with the cleats down, 











| effective than any other 
| treatment. Almost any 
| farmer may without ex- 








and so that they lie horizontally. There is then 
an air space of four to six inches besides the 
thickness of straw as a 
protection to the roots. 
Besides this there may 
be as thick a covering 
of earth thrown upon 
the boards as may be re- 
quired. In many places 
no earth will be need- 
ed, but it will always be 
useful in keeping the 
roots at an even tem- 
perature, and so low 
that they will not sprout 
1 orheat. If a covering 
of earth is put on, the 
projecting straw should 
be turned down on the 
opposite side to that on which it is laid, and the ends 
covered with earth. The extreme top of the heap 
need not be covered at all unless severe cold is ex- 
pected, when a few places may be left uncovered 
for ventilation. These boards will serve many other 
useful purposes aboutafarm. Two of them tacked 
together at the top will make an excellent covering 
and shelter for a hen-coop. In early spring when 
late frosts are expected, they will furnish good 
coverings for tender plants, 
and when not in use they 
may make a temporary floor 
in an outhouse. At figure 
8 is shown a root-house for 
S$ use in the open prairies, 
where shelter is scarce and 
s the means of building are 
not abundant. An excava- 
S tion is made in the ground 
six or seven feet deep, and 
as wide as may be suitable 
N to the length of the poles 
S with which it is to be cover- 

















Fig. 1.—SHUTTER FOR PIT. 


/ ie Ss ed. The length will be ac- 


’ cording to the necessities of 
the builder. It is covered 
§ with rough poles, over which 
§ some coarse hay is thrown. 
S The sod, which should be 
cut from the surface in strips 
with the plow and an ax, is 
then laid closely on the top, and earth is heaped 
over the sod. A man hole at one corner, or if it isa 
long cellar, in the middle, is built up, with small 
poles and about two feet high. A ladder or row of 
steps is made from this to the bottom. The man 
hole when not used is filled with straw or hay, 
which is thrown upon a loose door or boards rest- 
ing upon the logs, and a stone or log is laid upon 
the straw to keep it from being blown away. Open- 
ings may be made along the side opposite to the 
entrance through which the roots or potatoes may 
be shoveled or dumped, and these may be closed 
with sods and earth during the winter. 





A Bladder for giving Injections. 
—_—_~»>— 

To be able to give an injection to a horse at once 
may sometimes save the life of ananimal. In some 
cases an injection is in 
every way preferable to 
physic. In colie an in- 
jection of soap and 
water, or of linseed oil, 
or, in case of worms, of 
salt and water, or of 
linseed oil and turpen- 
tine, may be much more 


pense procure such an 
injection apparatus as is 
shown in the engraving. 
It consists of a hog’s 
bladder, which is large 
enough for any purpose, to which is fitted a piece 
of elderwood, from which the pith has been re- 





INJECTION BLADDER. 








moved. This nozzle is shaved down and sand-pa- 
pered until the surface is smooth, and the end is 
round and smooth without any sharp edge what- 
ever. The liquid to be used is poured into. the 
bladder with a funnel, and is forced into the bow- 
els by gently squeezing the bladder. For small 
animals, such as sheep or pigs, a gutta percha tube 
would be useful, although with care a small piece 
of elder will answer. Before using the tube in any 
case, it should be well greased with pure lard. 





To Prevent Sheep from Jumping. 
When a sheep takes to jumping fences, the habit 
must be cured, for it can not be endured. One 
breachy sheep infects the flock, and ruins all the 





rest. Sometimes a valuable sheep that can not well 
be spared, acquires this habit, and some plan other 
than making mutton of it must be adopted. A plan 
we have seen followed with success is to hang a 
light board around the neck by a broad strap. The 
board should be of such a size, and so hung, that 
it will strike against the sheep’s knees, when it 
tries to jump. If the sheep that leads the flock in- 
to mischief, and there is generally but one incor- 
rigible leader, is thus treated, the trouble will be 
prevented. The shape of the board, and the man- 
ner of hanging it, are shown in the engraving. 





How to Cure a Split Hoof. 


—=<——— 


In reply to many correspondents, we give the 
following engravings, illustrating two methods in 
use for repairing split 
hoofs. At the best the 
cure of a split hoof is 
slow and troublesome, 
because every motion 


—_ of the foot 
tends to F’ 
ig: | Re eee 
crac ky 
which can only be Wii, 
closed by anew growth \ 
from the coronet. At 
every opening the new 
growth is ruptured, and 
a new beginning has to 
be made. The only 
proper method of cure, 
is to prevent the hoof = 
from expanding when 
the weight of the horse 
is thrown upon the foot. The preventions of this 
expansion may be secured in two ways: First, cut 
the edges of the crack clean with a sharp knife, up 
to the coronet, and remove care- : 
fully any dirt that may be in it. 
If there is any sound horn at the 
coronet, cuta groove in thecrust < 
of the hoof, in the shepe of a A, 
from the sound horn downwards, 
below the crack. Then make on 
each side of the crack two or 
three cuts, as shown in figure 1. 
These should be deep enough to give a firm hold 
to the hooks which are to be inserted in the holes, 
but not so deep as to touch the sensitive parts 
































































_ probable that we had seen the highest prices paid 
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beneath. A sharp, small gouge and a penknife are 
the best instruments with which to remove the 
horn. A hook make of horse-shoe nail rod, or a 
horse-shoe nail, is then made, as shown in figure 2, 
and pointed at each end. This is placed between 
the open jaws of a pair of pincers, and the ends 
are inserted in the cuts opposite to each other, on 
either side of the crack, as in figure 8. The hook 
is then forced together by closing the pincers, or in 
any other convenient manner, and the sides 
of the crack are held together. Or a pair of 
hooks may be 
¢ made, each 
a, having an eye 

at one ex- 
Fig. 4. Hooks orn cLamps. Fig. 5. tremity, and 
when these are inserted and drawn together 
with a pair of pincers, a piece of strong wire, 
or soft Norway nail rod, may be passed through 
the eyes and clinched or riveted, as at figure 
4. Or each hook may have a small winged 
flange on the end, in which a screw-thread is cut, 
and a small screw be made to fitit ; when the hook 
is inserted, it may be drawn tightly together by the 
screw. This is shown at figure 5. In all these 
eases a heavy, wide shoe with heel and toe caulks 
should be used, to prevent spreading of the hoof. 
Second: Another method as at figure 6. In this the 
; hoof is shod with a heavy 
caulked shoe, nfade wide 
at the heels. The crack 
is previously pared, as 
already described. To 
the heel of the shoe on 
“each side, a strap of nail- 
rod iron is welded so as to 
fit around the hoof, as 
in the engraving. Each 
strap is turned up at the 
loose end, at least half-an- 
inch. The end is spread, 
and a hole is drilled or 
_ punched through it. A 
= square headed bolt with a 
= nut is then made to fit 
the hole. The ends of the 
straps may then be drawn 
together as tightly as 
necessary, by screwing up the nut. With this 
method the horse may be worked regularly without 
injury, and there is no strain upon the hoof, by 
which, if the crust is dry and brittle, it might be 
broken, as in the former method. 

If there is no sound horn at the coronet, the cure 
is more difficult. These appliances must still be 
used, and after the hoof is secured as above de- 
scribed, the hair should be shaved from the coronet, 
and the part where the crust is cracked should be 
touched with a hot iron. This will stimulate the 
growth of new horn, which will then go on down- 
wards until it reaches the sole. Without somé 
such mechanical contrivance as these we have de- 
scribed, a cracked hoof may be regarded as incur- 
able, but if these are properly applied, the cure is 
then only a work of time. 


rr «+ Os Or - 
Sale of Short-horns in Great Britain. 


—~o——. 


A sale of fashionable Short-horns of the herd of 
the Earl of Dunmore, was held recently at Dun- 
more, near Stirling, Scotland. This sale is worthy 
of notice, as having surpassed the memorable New 
¥ork Mills sale as regards prices, the highest price 
yet obtained for a bull having been paid for the 
two-year-old Duke of Connaught, which brought 
£4,725, or about $26,000 of our currency. There 

~were 30 cows and heifers sold at an average of 
$2,881, and 9 bulls and bull calves averaged $4,975. 

The average of the whole 39 head was over 
$3,700, while that of the New York Mills sale two 
years ago, was only $3,504. We remarked at the 
time of the last named sale, that it was very im- 






Fig. 6.—SHOE WITH 
STRAP. 


_ for this class of stock, and even now, we think, it 
_ ‘would be equally unsafe to conclude that the high- 


the hands of English noblemen and millionaires, 
and wealthy American gentlemen, and while the 
fashion lasts, no one is hurt by their indulgence in 
it even to a still greater extent than at present. 
The strife to possess the Dukes, Duchesses, Red 
Roses, and a few other families of cattle, of no 
more intrinsic value than hundreds of other Short- 
horns, serves to call attention to this breed, which 
stands unapproached by any other, as a means of 
improving our common stock, for the production 
of both milk cows and beeves. There are, however, 
scores of breeders of Short-horns, who are now 
engaged in the useful and laudable business of 
raising excellent stock for sale, at prices such as a 
farmer or stock grower can afford to pay, with pro- 
fit, to one who devotes his attention to fashionable 
stock. The final and best test of all, is the butch- 
er’s scales, and it is not by that test that these high 





priced stock are judged at all. With “‘ pedigree” 
hogs, sheep, dogs, and chickens, and “ herd-books ”’ 
and “‘ records,’’ wherein to enumerate their titles, 
and the exhorbitant and monstrous prices paid for 
some of the stock, this fancy has passed out of 
the domain of the farmer altogether, and seems to 
be approaching to a mania such as has existed 
heretofore, in connection with Dutch bulbs, old 
china, and “ bonanzas”’ in silver mines. Those 
who look on may be amused, but are not hurt in 
any way. There is a limit to the real value of 
everything, and however highly we may rate the 
value of the Short-horn stock to the world at large, 
we begin to fear that this class of stock known as 
“ fashionable,” is made of no real utility by being 
confined to a clique of very wealthy and ambitious 
purchasers, who breed them for amusement, and 
sell them to each other. No “ Duchess butter ’’ 
nor “‘ Duke beef ”’ is likely to come into the market 
while this mania lasts. 


————u<“o8 +> a —_— 
The Use of Town Sewage. 


—~>— 


Much has been said and written about the value 
of the liquid refuse of towns and cities as a ferti- 
lizer for farms so situated as to be able to receive 
the flow of the sewers conveniently. It does ap- 
pear at first sight that a great waste occurs when 
the refuse of a million people flows into a river 
and to the sea usclessly, and sometimes offensively. 
But if it should cost two dollars to gain one by its 
use as a fertilizer, the economy is clearly in getting 
rid of it in the best way as quickly as possible. In 
England this ‘‘sewage” question has been ex- 
haustively treated. Expensive works have been 
erected to pump the liquid into distributing tanks, 
from which it has been conducted over the fields 
rented or purchased, and cultivated specially for 
the purpose of using it upon crops fitted for irriga- 
tion. Nearly a million and a half of dollars have 
been thus expended. The cost of working the 
farms, (25 in number), in 1873, as stated in a ‘‘ Par- 
liamentary Return,’’ amounted to $165,505. The 
receipts of the farms were $104,360. Only two 
farms made a profit ; one cleared $60, and the other 
$6,550 ; the total loss was $67,755 in one year. It 
is doubtful if the farm which claimed a profit of 
$6,550, which is the Warwick farm, the great crops 
on which have been so much written about, really 
made any profit, and such a result is broadly hint- 
ed at by well informed people in England. 

The experiment may, therefore, be considered as 
a failure, and the use of the sewage matter of in- 
land towns even, in agricultural operations, as not 
remunerative. Far less profitable would it be in the 
cases of those seaboard cities where the cost of get- 
ting rid of the matter is the least, and that of using 
itupon the land would be the greatest. Sanitary 
enthusiasts must invent some other means of dis- 
posing of this refuse, now that the vaunted Eng- 
lish system has failed to be practicable, for the seri- 
ous question, what shall be done with the waste of 
our towns and cities, is as far from solution as ever. 
A motion was recently made in the English Parlia- 
ment for returns showing the cost, and profit and 
loss, in the treatment of sewage by all the differ- 
ent methods now practiced in England, which 


A Rock Cistern. 
=. 

When there is soft rock, or very compact clay, a 
short distance beneath the surface, a very excel- 
lent cistern may be excavated, in such a manner as 
to need no arch or covering over it. A narrow 
well, to serve as a man-hole, is first sunk down to 
the rock, or a hole is dug large enough to work in. 
The rock is then dug out in the shape of a jug, 
enlarging the excavation as it is carried down. In 
the soft magnesian limestones, the sandstones, and 





Fig. 1.—CISTERN CUT IN THE ROCK. 


soft clay-slates, which are very frequent over wide 
districts in the west, this kind of cistern may be 
made with no tool but a light, sharp pick, or a 
hatchet and a shovel, and when once made, will 
last indefinitely. Figure 1 represents the shape of 
such a cistern. When the excavation is complete, 
the opening or man-hole is built up with brick to 
the surface, and filled around with earth. A cov- 
ering for a pump or a well-curb may then be made 
over the opening. 

A correspondent from Lansing, Mich., sends us 
a plan of a cistern with a filter, which he has con- 
structed to supply his kitchen with rain water. 
The outside wall is built with bricks laid in cement, 
and also plastered on the surface with cement. 
Two inner walls are built of bricks laid upon their 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF FILTERING CISTERN. 


edges, without any cement between the ends. A 
space of four inches is left between these walls, 
which is filled with fine charcoal. The water fi)- 
ters through the narrow openings in the walls and 
the charcoal, into the small compartment, from 
which it is drawn sweet and pure: Figure 2 shows 
the ground plan of the cistern, with the inner walls 
and the layer of charcoal. 
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OLEO-MARGARINE CHEESE.—Those who take so 
deep an interest in the success of the ‘‘ oleo-mar- 
garine’’ adulteration of dairy products, profess to 
be hurt when it is classed amongst the frauds 
which exist only by false representations. <A curi- 
ous illustration of the ‘“‘honesty’’ of this business, 
is given in a recently published interview with a 
manufacturer of this so-called ‘‘ patent cheese.” 








est point has yet been reached. This business is in 


will doubtless contain valuable information. 


In reply to a question, the manufacturer stated 
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England and sold to the factor as oleo-margarine 
cheese, with a full description of how they were 
made.’’—In reply to the question, what parties 
were selling the cheese in New York, he declined 
to give the names, but said “I know of at least 
four houses that have sold it, and one or two of 
them thought they had played a good trick upon 
some sharp buyers, by selling them oleo-margarine 
cheese at top prices for full cream cheese.” —The 
company represented by the party interviewed, 
have five factories in operation making this cheese; 
besides these, there are several other factories. We 
repeat what we have before said, that there can be 
no objection to making an improved or patent 
cheese, if the makers will sell it openly for what it 
really is, but when the stuff is put off upon buyers 
‘at top prices for full cream cheese,’’ we do not 
hesitate to denounce it as a fraud, which is full of 
danger to the makers of the full cream cheese, as 
bringing their staple into disrepute. As yet we 
have not been able to find one box branded ‘‘Skim- 
milk and Oleo-margarine Cheese” on this market, 
although ‘‘ four houses are said to be selling it.’ 





—_?> 


A Rail Holder. 
——~— , 

“C, H. K.,’? Lancaster Co., Pa., writes: “For 
holding rails when pointing them, I use the ma- 
chine shown in the sketch given herewith. The 
parts of the frame are about 24 inches square, or 
heavier if need be, to resist the strain. The stake 
Ais 2¢ feet long, and is driven into the ground two- 
thirds of its length, to support the machine. The 
leyer Bis 36 inches from A to C, and is bolted to A. 
The standard Cis 10 inches from the pin to the ful- 
crum H; the upper part has a slot to retain the lever 
D. The lever D is 77 inches in length, and has the 
fulcrum bolt at H, and can be raised as represented 
at D, by the dotted lines, to receive the rail to be 
pointed between the jaws G. The ratchet Z is 30 





inches long, and 1x # inch, firmly bolted to B, and 
extending from B in a segment of a circle from the 
fulcrum of lever Dat H. The pawl F fastened to 
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A CONTRIVANCE FOR HOLDING RAILS, 


lever Dholds the lever D firmly at any position to 
the extent of the ratchet. The iron plates G are 
toothed so as to hold the rail from slipping when 
the lever is pressed down and held by the pawl and 
ratchet. The rail is shown by the dotted lines in 
the engraving. 
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Wuat BECOMES OF THE SHEEP-SKINS ?—-Few 
persons have any idea of the industrial value of 
sheep-skins. The manufactures for which sheep- 
skins furnish the raw material are both numerous 
and important. In the city of New York alone, 
the sale of manufactured sheep-skins amounts to 
more than $5,000,000 yearly. A single manufactur- 
er turns out 50,000 dressed skins weekly. Most of 
the skins are imported, as American skins are too 
small and light to be split. The best skins come 
from Calcutta, which is a curious fact, when we 
consider that a hot country is unsuitable for sheep. 
These large skins are split into two portions, the 
wool side being called “skivers,’’ and the flesh side 
‘fleshers.”” The whole skins are called “roans.” 
The “roans’’ are tanned to imitate morocco, and 











are used as a substitute for the real article, which 
is prepared from goat skins. A large quantity of 
sheep-skin is used by boot and shoe makers for 
toppings, linings, and trimmings. Leather from 
“skivers”” is used largely for binding books, in- 
stead of morocco; and that from “‘fleshers” is 
used for binding account »ooks, being stronger 
than the skivers. Trunk makers, saddlers, pocket- 
book makers, hatters, glovers, makers of musical 
instruments, and furniture makers, use a large 
quantity of sheep’s leather. “Chamois” skins are 
made almost entirely from “ fleshers,” as is also 
most of the buck-skin that is used for various pur- 
poses. 








Greenhouses Taking Fire. 


Our correspondence for one week last winter in- 
formed us of no less than four fires in greenhouses ; 


we have repeatedly warned against this danger,. 


and again do so. These fires occur when the green- 
houses are heated by boilers, either from the smoke- 
pipe being placed too near the beams covering the 
furnace-pit, or by the flooring being placed too 
close to the upright chimney. In one of the in- 
stances related to us, a workman had thrown an old 
bag over the smoke-pipe to dry; this made a con- 
nection between the pipes and the beams, and the 
place took fire. When heated by flues, the cause 
is usually similar ; something is carelessly thrown 
on the hot part of the flue, and the fire is com- 
municated to the wood-work under the benches. 
The greenhouse structure is rarely burned itself, as 
it is usually damp, and the material of which it is 
made is not very combustible; but the danger to 
the plants is from smoke ; that from the burning of 
a few boards being sufficient to destroy the whole 
contents of a large house. 
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Tue VALUE or Fatt PasturE.—It may be sup- 
posed that so long as grass is green, and there is 
plenty of it, the pasturage is as good at one time as 
at another. This is a dangerous mistake. Doubt- 
less much of the disease which occurs amongst 
stock, after the substantial growth of spring and 
summer has ceased, is due to this error. <A wet 
season may cause a rank second growth of grass or 
clover, which is eaten with avidity; but this is 
deficient in nutriment, and too succulent to be 
healthful. Stock fed upon it fail to thrive, if they 
do not actually suffer. In course of time the diges- 
tive organs are disordered, and if the stock is neg- 
lected, the first intimation that anything is wrong, 
probably comes in the shape of the loss of some of 
them. The past season has afforded numerous 
examples of the fact here pointed out. An interest- 


| ing experience of a western New York dairyman, 








accords exactly with our own, and is valuable. 
The wet weather which succeeded the harvest, 
started aluxuriant growth of oats from the shelled 
grain. The cows were turned upon this herbage, 
as an excellent addition to the feed. The butter 
was well colored, but the quality was so inferior 
that complaints poured in from the customers. 
This feed was worse than. useless, it was injurious. 
As the milk comes from the blood, the blood of 


these cows was affected, and had it not been that - 


the injurious matter was carried off by the milk, 
there might very well have been some serious cases 
of disease in the herd, as there have been in others 
in that locality. 
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¥ Portable Fruit Packages. 


—_—p—— 


We have several times advocated the use of a 
handier package for fruits, and especially for peach- 
es. The Michigan peach-growers are far in advance 
of their brethren on the Atlantic coast, in respect to 
packages, and while we do not claim that they have 
the best that can be devised, we are quite sure that 
had their baskets been in use by the shippers from 
the Peninsula, the returns of the past season would 
have been essentially increased, even with poor 
fruit. When in a strange city, we always make it 








a point to visit the markets and produce-centers, 
and in following this custom in a recent visit to 
Chicago, were both surprised and pleased to see in 
actual use that which we had long been pleading 
for : a fruit package, which men, and women too, 
could carry without inconvenience. In New York 
we now and then sce some unfortunate toting a 
basket or crate with both hands, or upon his shoul- 
der, toward the car or ferry-boat that is to carry 
him homeward, and looking as if he were quite 
ready to give up the job in disgust. In Chicago we 
saw 20, if not 50, people carrying peaches from the 
markets, where we see one in New York, and all 
for the reason that the packages could be easily 
carried, and not because the fruit was cheaper, 
as it really sold for more than the same quality was 
selling at the same time in New York. Asa sug- 
gestion for an improved package, we give (on p. 424) 
engravings of this Michigan basket ; fig. 1 shows it 
as it stands, and fig. 2 allows its structure to be 
more distinctly seen. Elm, bass, and other cheap 
woods are used, and are cut into thin veneers. The 
basket is 8 inches high ; 10 inches across the top, 
and 6 inches across the bottom. It is made of six 
pieces of veneer, each of which is 23 inches long ; 
each piece is partly cut through at 84 inches from 
the end, the middle piece of 6 inches forming the 
bottom; at each end of the pieces a hole is cut, 
and a slit is made to allow for the necessary spread- 
ing; the manner in which the pieces cross one an- 
other, is shown in fig. 2. At the top there is a thin 
hoop inside and out, and # inch wide; near the 
middle is a slightly thicker hoop, 4 inch wide. A 
piece of No. 16 copper wire, 16 inches long, hooked 
at each end upon a heavy, large-headed tack, fur- 
nishes the handle. This basket weighs 9 ounces, 
and holds, slightly rounded, a peck of fruit. The 
peach-growers we met with, bought their baskets 
at 5 cents each; we were unable to find one who 
made his own baskets, but suppose they are very 
readily put together upon a mold or former. The 
baskets, when filled, are packed in pairs in a simple 
crate of slats, and all bother of returning of baskets 
is avoided. Persons were willingly paying 50 cts. 
for these baskets of a peck of no better fruit, than 
at the same time was selling for 50 and 75 cts. in New 
York for baskets of 24 pecks. A person can carry one 
of these baskets home, or take it into car or stage, 
without inconvenience, and the quantity is as much 
as an ordinary family cares to have atatime. The 
fruit-dealers in Chicago have a little ‘‘éodge,’’ 
which we never saw elsewhere. Each basket of 
peaches is covered with a piece of tarletan or mil- 
linet, of a bright rose or scarlet color, which gives 
to the fruit a most attractive appearance, and at 
the same time prevents handling; this is put not on- 
ly over peaches, but over pears and other fruit.— 
We hope that our peach-growing friends will se- 
riously consider these two points. How to produce 
better fruit, and how to put it on the market in an 
attractive form. If these ends are accomplished, 
peach-growing will still be a paying business. 
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Catcu Crops.—The experience of every succes- 
sive year shows that those crops known as * catch 
crops’? may often be the most valuable. When a 
field is idle and not producing anything, then the 
farmer’s money is not drawing interest. When the 
rye or oat stubble lies idle from August until May, 
half a year’s interest is lost on the value of that 
field. It might have been sown to turnips, and if 
three roots weighing but four pounds each were 
raised on every square yard, there would be nearly 
30 tons, or 900 bushels of roots—without counting 
the tops—to every acre. Ora peck of rape might 
be sown in August on an oat stubble, and enough 
feed raised in less than two months, to feed 10 
or more sheep or two cows, per acre, until after 
snow fell. There would-be a mass of roots and 
refuse left on the ground that would pay all the 
cost of the crop, leaving a handsome profit. It is 
in this way that a farm may be made to carry more 
stock, to produce more manure, and consequently 
increasing crops every year. The soil ought to be 
kept always producing, and if the term “catch 
crops” leads a farmer to suppose that such crops 
are of no value, he makes a very great mistake. 
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The Yellow-Wood, or Virgilia. 


—_—~.>—- 

About seven years ago, in ordering some 
trees for a new place, we included the one 
known to nurserymen as Virgilia. Each year 
since it was planted it has increased in beauty ; 
in grace of form, lightness of foliage, and at- 
tractiveness of color, it has been a continuous 
source of satisfaction. This year it bloomed ! 
and the long delicate racemes of pure white 
flowers, gave an added grace to that which be- 
fore seemed perfect. Here is an American 
tree with every claim that can be presented by 





_ my tree, which is almost entirely ignored by 
planters, who will go on planting maples, elms, 

- Mountain ashes, and the like—all good enough 
trees—until we get tired of the sameness. The 


_even on old trees. 
lets, and the base of the petiole covers the bud of | 
The flowers are in loose pendant | 
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THE YELLOW-WOOD, OR VIRGILIA. — (Cladrastis tinctoria.) 


trouble with the majority of tree planters is 
that they seem to know but few trees, and keep 
on planting those over and over again. How 
rare it is to see oaks, beeches, and ashes, used 
for ornament, not to mention the Liquidambar, 
Tulip-tree, and other beautiful natives. Almost 
every place, so far as trees go, is a duplicate 
of the next, while with such a number of 
fine trees to choose from, this uniformity 
can be easily avoided. The Yellow-wood 
was referred by Michaux to an exotic genus 
Virgilia,so named in honor of the poet Vir- 
gil, and this name is still retained in the cata- 
logues; Rafinesque, finding it to be a distinct 
genus, called it Cladrastis,(a name, the mean- 
ing of which is obscure), and its proper botani- 
cal name is C. tinctoria. The tree rarely grows 
over 30 or 40 feet high, and a foot in diameter ; 
the bark is smooth, not becoming furrowed 
The leaves have 7 to 11 leaf- 


next year. 
clusters, 10 to 20 inches long; they are of a pure 
white, except a small yellowish spot in the 
center, and have aslight fragrance ; the general 
appearance of the flowers is a little like those 
of the locust, but they are of a purer white and 
in amore ample cluster. The fruit is 2 pod 
three or four inches long, containing four to 
six oblong seeds. The heart-wood of the tree 
is yellow, and gives up its color readily to.wa- 
ter, though it is not easy to fixasadye. The 
tree seems to be much restricted in its range, 
it being found only in East Kentucky and 
southwards along the western basc of the Al- 
leghanies. The Yellow-wood was formerly 


quite rare, but is now kept in the leading nursee 





rics. It is easily raised from seed, which, if 
kept until spring should be preserved in sand, 


dry, they will remain in the ground a whole 
year without germinating. So little is this 
beautiful tree known and appreciated thet a 
nurseryman told us he had to burn upa fine 
lot, which were getting too large for szle, 





es @ re ee 
Roe’s Seedling Gooseberry. 
—_—_~>—. 


Sometime last summer the Rev. E. P. Roe, 
of Cornwall on the-Hudson, author of “ Play 








Fig. 2.—BOTTOM OF BASKET.—(Sve page 423.) 


and Profit in my Garden,” brought us a speci- 
men of a gooseberry, in which bush and fruit 
appeared to be perfectly healthy, and the fruit 
‘was much larger than any of our native sorts, 
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abundant, and of a fine green color. Upon | ly hardy. The variety will be thoroughly 
learning it was a new seedling, we had an en- | tested in various soils and localities, and the 
graving made of it, and requested Mr. Roe to | best judges satisfied as to its character, before 


were a few out of the whole that were of real 
value, and some of them have found a place 
in the regular seed catalogues. In the list was 
one called Verbena montana, which professed to 


















give us its history, which he has done substan- ‘ it is sent out. Thus far Ihave never seen a 





~ 
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ROEZ’S 
tially as follows: “In 1826 Mr. William Roe 
purchased quite a large plot of ground in what 
was then the outskirts of the village of New- 
burgh, and stocked his place with the best 
fruits that he could then procure. That which 
was then a home in the country, is nowa 
country-like home in the center of a large city. 
Mr. T. Hazard Roe is the present proprietor, 
and inheriting the taste of his father, has given 
his place a local reputation for its fine fruit for 
many years. Among the known varieties 
many seedlings were permitted to grow, and 
there are now natural pears, peaches, and 
apples on the place, that are very valuable, as 
well as a seedling raspberry that promises bet- 
ter than anything I have yet seen. 

“ But the seedling gooseberry,which I brought 
to your office, is perhaps the fruit of the great- 
est promise. For yearsI had been struck by 
the remarkable size and fairness of these goose- 
berries, and supposed that they were some very 
fine English variety that by some good fortune 
had not mildewed. Sometime ago I expressed 
my surprise to Mr. Roe that his gooseberries 
did not mildew, and then learned for the first 
time that they were a seedling variety, which 
originated on his place over fifteen years ago, 
and that they never had mildewed. I at once 
concluded that if it could be made to do as 
well elsewhere, it would be a great advance up- 
on any variety of this berry I had yet seen. 
The bush is a very strong grower, and perfect- 











SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY. 


more abundant bearer, the fruit being large, 
green, and fine flavored when ripe.” 


—_____—_——<‘(@> oe 
A Hardy Garden Verbena. 


ages 

Several years ago a chap thought he would 
turn a penny by selling seeds of native plants; 
and he put out a catalogue of seeds of the 
“ Flowers of the Prairies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” He had sufficient botanical knowledge 
to get the names with tolerable accuracy, but 
he was careful to give no common names, only 
the systematic ones, which made quite a for- 
midable array so far as a show of learning 
went, and the descriptions, evidently his own, 
were of the most glowing character. Some of 
our seedsmen, who should have known better, 
were caught by this person, and incorporated 
his catalogue with their own. 
less lot of thrash, speaking from a horticultural 
point of view, could not be imagined ; had any 


one purchased these seeds, he would have been | 
| come from the “gold regions of Colorado.” 


disgusted with “ prairie flowers,” as he would 
have found a number of well-known weeds 
among them, and the majority of other plants 
quite void of any claims to a place in the gar- 
den. 
who adopted this list in their catalogues, when 
informed of the character of the plants, imme- 
diately suppressed it. While the seeds offered 
were generally of undesirable kinds, there 


A more worth-: 


It is but fair to say that the seedsmen- 
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HARDY GARDEN VERBENA, 


be from “ the gold regions of Colorado.” Every 
one knows the common garden verbenas, 
which present such a great variety of colors, 
and make the garden brilliant throughout the 
summer, but as soon as very hard frosts ccme 
are killed. The plants are very difficult to 
keep through the winter, unless one has a 
greenhouse, and a new stock must be procured 
in the spring, or else raised from seed, which 
produce uncertain colors, and are late in bloom- 
ing. These verbenas are hybrids, and result 
from several species through many years of 
hybridizing and crossing. The plant to which 
we now Call attention, and of which a flower- 
ing branch is given in the engraving, is a peren- 
nial, usually flowers the first year from seed, 
and forms a dense tuft threé feet across, and 
keeps up a profuse and continuous bloom all 
the season, of abundant pale lilac flowers. 
The seeds of this are in the catalogues as 
Verbena montana, and it is the name under 
which those who wish the plant must ask for 
it; there is no such species, and this did not 


This is not the place to discuss the botanical 
position of the plant; suffice it to say here 
that our native verbenas are much disposed to 
hybridize in the wild state, and present many 
interesting intermediate forms. This is very 
close to that form of V. Aubdletia, which has been 
called V. bipinnatifida, though that is described 
asan annual. While not sure that it may be 
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referred to this, our object is to call attention 
to it as a pleasing garden plant, and one which 
offers to the amateur an excellent subject to 
experiment with in hybridizing or crossing ; if 
a variety of brilliant colors could be obtained, 
and retain the hardiness of the present plant, 
it would be something worth working for, and 
introduce to our gardens a most acceptable 
novelty. The plant should be set in rather 
poor soil, as in rich soil it grows too straggling. 


“Gardening for Pleasure.”—Plants in 
Winter. 


—_—>— 


Perhaps the relationship between the two parts 
of the above title is not very manifest, and may 
. need some explanation. Mr. Peter Henderson 
some years ago wrote ‘‘Gardening for Profit,” 
which at once became a standard work; he then 
~ wrote “ Practical Floriculture,” which is the most 
useful work of its kind in the language. In his 
business as florist and seedsman, he has found that 
there is a large class of amateurs, who do not 
garden for profit, nor are they practical floricul- 
turists, persons who have small suburban or coun- 
try places, and whose gardening is done for the 
pleasure they find in it. Such persons wish to have 
all their directions for cultivating fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers, in a compact form in one volume, and 
to be instructed in the process most suitable to the 
amateurs. To meet the wants of this large class, 
Mr. Henderson has prepared a work, now publish- 
ed by the Orange Judd Company, the scope of 
which is indicated in its title of ‘“‘ Gardening for 
Pleasure.’’ To give an idea of the manner in which 
the topics are treated, we give an extract from what 
the author says on a subject concerning which we 
at this season have numerous inquiries, viz. : 

“PLANTS IN WINTER.—The plants best suited 
for flowering in winter may be divided into two 
classes. First, those requiring a moderate temper- 
ature, at night, say an average of 50 degrees. 
Whether the plants are grown in the parlor or sit- 
ting-room of a private dwelling, or in a greenhouse 
especially constructed for their culture, the condi- 
tions should be as nearly as possible the same; 
that is, uniformity of temperature ranging from 
45° to 55°, and an avoidance of a dry atmosphere ; 
it is easy enough in the greenhouse to get a proper- 
ly humid atmosphere by sprinkling the paths with 
water; but ina room in the dwelling house, the 
only thing that can be done is to place pans of 
water on the stove, furnace, or whatever may be 
the source of heat. If plants are kept in a sitting- 
room or parlor, an east, south-east, or south as- 
pect should be chosen. Plants of the class that may 
be grown at an average temperature of 50 degrees, 
are Azaleas, Abutilons, Ageratums, Carnations, 
Cinerarias, Catalonian Jessamines, Cape Jessa- 
mines, Camellias, Callas, Chorizemas, Geraniums of 
all kinds, Hibiscus, Hyacinths, Myrsiphyllum, 
(Smilax), Mahernias, Primulas, Stevias, Roses, 
Violets, and the various kinds known as greenhouse 
plants, which, together with those above named, 
are fully described in the florists’ catalogues. 

“ The second class, or hot-house plants, require an 
average temperature of 60 degrees at night, the 
range of which, however, may occasionally run 
from 55° to 65° without injury. Of these we name 

_the following: Begonias, Bouvardias, Cleroden- 
dron, Euphorbias, Epiphyllums, Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, Poinsettia, Roses, (these will do in either 
temperature), Tuberoses, etc. The necessity for 
this difference in temperature is not absolute, as 
many plants will do partially well in either; but 
we make this distinction as a guide to those 
having a choice of temperatures, in order that 
they may select the plants that are best adapt- 
ed to the one at command. In a greenhouse, par- 
ticularly if heated by a flue, there is often a differ- 





ence of five or ten degrees between one end and 


another: in such a case the plants named in the 






: second class at the other. 
e@ of the most troublesome pests of plants 








grown in.the greenhouse, or sitting-room, in win- 
ter, is the aphis, or ‘green fly,’ as it is termed; 
we have no difficulty in getting rid of it in the 
greenhouse, when it is separate from the house ; 
gll that is necessary is to get some tobacco stems, 
(such asare thrown out as refuse by cigar makers), 
and soak them in water for a minute or two ; about 
half a pound or so for a greenhouse 25 x 20 feet is 
placed over a small handful of shavings, only 
enough to light the dampened tobacco, as too 
many might injure the plants by smoke ; the burn- 
ed tobacco stems give out a smoke that is quickly 
fatal to the ‘green fly.’ To thoroughly prevent 
the least appearance of this insect, the greenhouse 
must be fumigated every four or five days. We 
fumigate all our greenhouses twice each week dur- 
ing the entire year ; our rule being that an aphis 
must never be seen upon any plant in the houses. 
If the greenhouse is attached to the dwelling, so 
that the tobacco smoke would find its way into the 
rooms, recourse may be had to another remedy ; 
take these same waste tobacco stems and steep 
them in water until the liquid is of the color of 
strong tea, with this water syringe the plants free- 
ly twice a week, this will not only effectually de- 
stroy the green fly, but will keep in check most 
other insects that infest plants. Where only a few 
plants are kept in rooms, the easiest way is to dip 
the plants entirely in the tobacco water, moving 
them up and down in the liquid, to wash the insects 
off if they have a firm hold. The ‘red spider ” is 
another pest to winter blooming plants, and where- 
ever it is seen you may be certain that the atmos- 
phere has been too dry, and very likely the temper- 
ature too hot, as it is rarely found in a cool, damp 
atmosphere. The treatment for this insect in the 
greenhouse is copious syringings with water, but 
where but a few plants are grown in the house, it 
is best to go over the leaves, especially on the un- 
der side, with a wet sponge. The red spider is so 
minute that it is hardly distinguishable by the 
naked eye, but its destructive effects are quickly 
perceptible, as the leaves upon which it works 
soon become brown, and if the leaves are closely 
examined, particularly the under side, the minute 
insect will be seen in great numbers. 

‘* Another troublesome insect among plants that 
are grown in a high temperature is the ‘ mealy 
bug.’ The insect is flat, of whitish brown, usually 
nestling at the axils of the leaves, where it is cov- 
ered with a white powder, making it easily distin- 
guishable ; this is one of the most annoying of all 
insects that attack plants, as nothing seems to 
kill it, unless the remedy is strong enough to injure 
the plants; so that rubbing it off with small 
brush is the only safe remedy that we would care 
to recommend amateurs. We find alcohol thrown 
on by what is called an ‘ atomizer,’ sold by drug- 
gists for bedewing with perfumes, to be very ef- 
fective in destroying the ‘mealy bug,’ as the 
alcohol reaches to every part of the plant, but we 


.find that some plants when in very soft growth 


are injured by even this light application of al- 
cohol. Another pest, not an insect, but a vege- 
table parasitic growth known as mildew, affects 
but few plants in-doors except the rose, still 
as it is most injurious to this, we give the 
most effectual remedy for destroying mildew on 
roses either outside or under cover. Boil one 
pound of lime and one pound of sulphur in two 
gallons of water, until it is reduced to one gallon ; 
allow the liquid to settle until clear, and bottle it 
for use ; one gill only, no more, of this liquid, is 
mixed in five gallons of water, and this syringed 
thoroughly over the rose plants in the evening. If 
in the house, so that syringing can not be done, 
dip the plants in it as recommended for the to- 
bacco water. As with most other remedies, we 
prefer to use this lime and sulphur mixture as a 
preventive rather than a cure, and we apply it to 
our roses at least once a week, even though there 
is no appearance of mildew. In proportion as 
plants are kept free from insects and mildew, so 
will be their vigor and their thriftiness. 

‘*T may here warn the amateur against the too 
common practice of placing plants in too large 
pots. As a general thing, when plants are received 
from the florists, they are sent without pots, and 








are usually in a condition requiring them to be 
shifted into a pot larger than they had been grow- 
ing in; for example, if they have been growing in 
a pot of 3 inches diameter, place them in onea size 
larger, or 4 inches in diameter ; if they were in 4. 
inch pots give them one 5 or 6 inches across, and 
so on. Though we entirely ignore the use of 
crocks, or drainage in pots in our own practice, 
where we have always the proper sizes to use in 
potting, yet in cases where a suitable sized pot is 
not on hand into which to shift, (for example, if a 
plant that has been grown ina pot of 3 inches di- 
ameter, must be put in one of 6 inches), then by 
all means fill up one-third of this too large pot with 
broken pots, charcoal, or some such material to 
drain off the surplus moisture that would other- 
wise be injurious, in consequence of the pot being 
too large for the plant.; but if the pot into which it 
is shifted is properly adjusted to the wants of 
the plant, the putting in of crocks for drain- 
age is worse than useless, I care not what the 
plant may be. Our greenhouse establishment now 
covers nearly two acres, yet not a pot is so ‘drain- 
ed.’ The need of a larger pot is shown by the 


‘earth becoming s0 filled with roots that they well 


cover the outside of the ball, but shifting into a 
larger pot should be done while the roots are yet 
white; if left until the roots get thoroughly mat- 
ted, brown, and hard, it is too late, and the future 
growth will be seriously retarded. If the plant has 
been allowed to reach this condition, which we call 
‘pot bound,’ it is best to lay the ball of roots in 
one hand and slap it smartly so as to loosen it ; by 
this treatment the new fibres strike out more read- 
ily from the hard roots than if left with the ball 
still compact. After shifting a plant, give it one 
good watering, so that the soil will be thoroughly 
soaked to the bottom of the pot; but after that, 
keep rather dry until there are indications of new 
growth. We are often asked as to the use of gu- 
ano and other fertilizers on in-door plants. As a 
general thing we use none in our own practice, 
preferring to shift the plants into fresh soil at the 
proper time, rather than to do so, and we would 
advise the same to those of less experience, for the 
use of all such stimulants is, under certain condi- 
tions of the plants,dangerous in unpracticed hands.” 
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Some of the New Grapes in Ohio. 
BY GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, DELAWARE, 0. 
_ — 

The past season has not been a favorable one for 
grape-growing in Ohio, and I think the same re- 
mark will apply to the west generally. The ‘hy- 
brids ” have mostly had rather a hard time between 
mildew and rot, and have made a poorer record 
with me than forseveral years. Delawares, except 
on walls and in sheltered situations, have lost their 
leaves by mildew, and have not ripened their fruit. 

Croton has perhaps been a little better, holding 
its foliage with somewhat less mildew ; but in gen- 
eral habit seems much like the Delaware; and I 


| think wherever that succeeds, Croton may be plant- 


ed with fair prospect of at least equal success. 

Senasqua has remained quite healthy, both in 
fruit and foliage, and from my present and past ex- 
perience, I regard it as one of the most promising 
of the newer introductions of black grapes. It is 
claimed to be a hybrid ; but its foliage seems near- 
ly equal in health and hardiness to the pure natives. 
It is a little later than Concord in ripening, but is a 
grape of fine quality, tender in pulp; vinous and 
sprightly in flavor, and without foxiness. Another 
grape by the same originator, Mr. 8. U. Underhill, 
which has been named 

Trving, but not much disseminated, I have fruit- 
ed several years, and have found it so invariably 
healthy, I cannot but regard it as very promising. 
It is a large white grape, very handsome in appear- 
ance, and very good in quality, as well as free from 
foxiness. It may be a little too late in ripening for 
extreme northern localities, or where Concord can 
not be ripened—but it is in general habit of growth 
equal to Senasqua, and worthy of trial. 

Secretary is the name of a Clinton hybrid, origi- 
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nated by Mr. J. H. Ricketts, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
which has held its foliage.and ripened its fruit for 
the past two years better than most of the older 
hybrids. This is a fine large black grape of excel- 
lent quality, and I think promises to be valuable. 

Eva, a pure Concord seedling, was originated by 
Sam‘l Miller, at the’ same time he produced the 
Martha ; but the original vine seemed unproductive 
while young, and it was not disseminated, and was 
for a long time almost lost sight of. It has recent- 
ly been again brought to notice, and found to be 
superior in quality to the Martha, and is apparent- 
ly not less productive. It is a little later iu ripen- 
ing, more sprightly, and less foxy than Martha. 

The Lady grape, also a Concord seedling, has re- 
mained healthy in fruit and foliage, and has ripen- 
ed its fruit perfectly, but some two weeks later 
than last season. It is, to my taste, the best of all 
its class of white hardy grapes, and better than any 
other very early grape yet introduced, so far as I 
have seen and tested them. Another of Mr. Under- 
hill’s hybrid grapes, named 

Black Eagle, has done very well the past season, 
and is worthy of notice. It is a large black grape, 
with long, rather loose clusters, having much the 
character of Hamburgh grapes, and ripening alittle 
earlier, than Concord—about with Delaware. Its 
foliage is very good, and the fruit showed very 
little indications of rot. 

All the hybrids above mentioned have been bet- 
ter in health of fruit and foliage than the average 
of Rogers’ Hybrids; and the seedlings, Eva and 
Lady, have been entirely healthy, showing neither 
mildew nor rot, notwithstanding the general un- 
favorableness of the season. 
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How to Make Money on Peaches. 
ee ae 

The papers had frequent articles in September 
and October upon the disastrous results of the 
peach season, stating that many orchards will be 
grubbed up, and that parties largely engaged in the 
business will go out of it and not send a single 
peach to market hereafter. We should not be sur- 
prised if many short-sighted persons did grub up 
their trees ; the operation would be no more foolish 
than sending such absolute trash as was three- 
fourths, if not more, of all the peaches which came 
to the New York market during the past season. 
If any fairly decent fruit came to market, it was 
put vp in such parcels as to preclude the majority 
of persons, who would gladly buy, from taking 
them home, without more expense of money, or 
main strength, than the fruit was worth. But 
there is a more important question than that of 
packages, that of the quality of the fruit itsclf. 
It comes in our way to see some of the largest 
lots offered for sale, and it has been very rare 
that we have seen any fruit that, according to 
the ordinary standard, would rank as first-class. 
Every fruit-grower, and especially every peach- 
grower, should know that in fruit, as Webster told 
the young man about the legal profession, there is 
always ‘‘ plenty of room at the top.’? No matter 
how slow Black Hamburgh grapes may be at 75c. 
or $1 the pound ; let any one bring in a lot of Gros 
Moroc and they will meet a ready sale at $2 per 
lb. Let the market be so glutted with pears that 
Bartletts are hawked about the streets by the pub- 
lic venders, yet P. T. Quinn’s selected Bartletts, or 
Mr. Leighton’s extra Duchess, packed in their ex- 
cellent style, have a rapid sale at paying prices. 
Our ‘‘ Walks and Talks ’’ friend can always sell his 
Northern Spy apples at prices which sound large 
compared with what the common run of fruit is 
bringing, and our lamented friend Knox, used to 
get 50c, for about a pint of his Jucunda strawber- 
ries, when the same bulk of other berries were slow 
sale at 10c. Now it is just so with peaches. Grow- 
ers have regarded quantity rather than quality. We 
have been in the most celebrated Peninsular orch- 
ards at picking time, and have seen the branches 
touching the ground with their weight of fruit, 
when they did not break altogether; we heard 
much of the number of baskets this man or that 
man sent to market, but very rarely was the quality 





of the fruit mentioned. Let us suppose that a va- 
riety, say Crawford’s Late, averages 4 oz. to the 
peach, (this is for illustration only, and has no ref- 
erence to actual weight), and brings $1 the basket ; 
now does any one at all familiar with the fruit mar- 
ket, doubt that Crawford’s Late, averaging 6 oz., 
would bring $1.50, and if it ran to 8 oz., would read- 
ily command $2 a basket? Before our friends cut 
down their peach orchards in disgust, will they not 
try once more, and in the first place raise good 
fruit ? The first step is to reduce the crop by short- 
ening-in this past season’s shoots ; it is likely that 
in this year of overbearing, but poor provision has 
been made for next year’s crop ; butif the season’s 
growth is weak, so much the more need of giving 
it less to do. At least one-half of each of the past 
season’s shoots should be cut away, shortening each 
slender branch by so much, and where there is an 
excess of young wood, thinning out altogether ; 
this should be done in late winter, or before any 
growth starts. Then next season, after the fruit 
has set, it should be thinned, according to the crop ; 
it is safe to say that in ordinary years two-thirds 
should be removed, but no rule can be given, and 
it. will no doubt pay to go over the trees more than 
once. Here comes the objection. ‘It will not 
pay.” If all the fruit is left on it must be picked 
at some time, and it is only changing the time of 
the labor, with the very certain chance that the 
fruit which is left will be worth at least twice what 
the whole would be were it lefton. An English 
friend of ours who was here during one of our 
abundant peach seasons, told us that he had not 
seen a decent peach in America. He was in the 
main right. How can it be otherwise when the 
trees are left to bear all they will, the peaches often 
in ropes and crowding one another? In the gar- 
dens at Montreuil, which supply the Paris market, 
the trees being trained in espalier, are never allowed 
to have more than one peach to 6 or 7 square 
inches, and oftener one to 10 or 12. To be sure 
European practice can be no guide for us, but it 
may often afford us hints. If there is any one 
thing thoroughly settled in fruit culture, it is that 
good fruit will pay, and that one of the methods of 
getting good fruit is to thin. Poorly nourished, 
poorly developed, half ripened fruit that never 
should have been sent to market, we have had 
enough of. Now let us have the best peaches that 
can be raised, sent to market in as nearly ripe con- 
dition as possible. Those who are familiar with 
peach-growing as now carried on in Delaware and 
Maryland, are aware that all the best fruit is either 
made into brandy or given to the pigs. A peachas 
it is sold in the markets was picked while hard, and 
has softened since it left the tree, and is vastly in- 
ferior to the same fruit ripened upon the tree. Now 
we are sure that when the attention of growers is 
given, as it inevitably must be, to quality, some 
method will be devised through improved means of 
packing and transportation, by which peaches may 
be allowed to approach much nearer to full ripe- 
ness upon the tree than they now are, at least for 
the near markets. Having improved the quality of 
the fruit, the next consideration is the improve- 
ment of the packages, which are now so cumber- 
some and awkward to handle as to almost prohibit 
those who would willingly pay a good price, from 
purchasing atall. The inconveniences of the present 
basket and crate was sufficiently shown last month. 
A description of the basket in use in Michigan is 
given in another article. 


————— > +0? a —_—_— 


THE Firorma Torreya.—Henry Winthrop Sar- 
gent, Wodenethe, Fishkill on Hudson, N. Y., fa- 
vors us with the following: ‘“‘In Dr. Gray’s article 
in your issue of last July, and now republished in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Sept. 4th, entitled “‘ A 
Pilgrimage to Torreya,” he says “ the ultimate fate 
of the plant sent to Mr. A. J. Downing” is un- 
known to him. I can supply its history: Mr. 
Downing for many years kept the plant in his 
greenhouse, and when this was broken up, he gave 
it to me. I then subjected to a course of treat- 


ment detailed on pages 475-476 of my edition of 
Downing's Landscape Gardening, until it became 





After several 


| ten feet high and quite as wide. 








years of apparent hardiness, it suddenly turned 
brown in the course of one night, and perished in 
a few days in the month of April, after going 
through the winter, and many previous winters 
without flinching. I always supposed that just as 
the sap was starting, it suddenly received a coup de 
vent, as the French would say, i. e., some peculiar 
draft of wind, which gave it its death. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


3" (for other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket” pages). 











Childhood in City and Country Compared. 
ani 


If all the stages of life were shut out from our 
view except childhood prior to the age of eight,. 
enough would remain to constitute a respectably 
sized world, and afford themes for the reflection of 
a few venerable grandfathers who might be per- 
mitted to remain to chronicle the ways and doings 
of the young folk. The child-world is full of 
mimic passions, hopes, fears, tempers, solicitudes, 
devices, joys, and griefs, just as real to the child- 
mind as they afterward become in enlarged propor- 
tions in grown-up people. 

The city child opens its eyes upon whitened or 
papered walls enclosing nursery furniture, which, of 
course, includes crib or cradle, until old enough to 
face the city atmosphere, when it is trundled in lit- 
tle wagons by careless nurses or heedless sisters, up 
and down a single side-walk two hundred feet long. 
Upon the dawn of consciousness it begins to gaze at 
brick or sand-stone houses with high stoops, while 
a panorama of butchers’ and slop carts, baker and 
vegetable wagons, lager beer and dry goods’ trucks 
pass before its eyes. Beyond these it soon becomes 
accustomed to the shouts and screams, the blas- 
phemy and filth of dirty children. Nowhere but 
the street. The small yard is too full of damp clothes 
for air or exercise. When it is old enough to walk 
and manage its own legs, neither mother nor sister 
can confine it to house or side-walk. It explores 
the world around the corner, climbs stoops, sits cn 
the curbstone, plays in the gutter, and runs in the 
street to vex coachmen and teamsters, while mam- 
ma is frantic with fright, and from sheer worriment 
occasionally curses the hour when the child was 
born. Such, in brief, is the life of a city child, 
when parents are not wealthy enough to live adja- 
cent to a park, or to indulge in a carriage-ride, or 
buy a velocipede. 

The child born in the country passes through the 
same experiences as the city child fora few months, 
except that if it be summer it may be rolled on to 
the piazza or out on the green sward to be fanned 
by the pure breath of heaven, without the disturb- 
ance of passers-by. And except too, that when it 
is weaned, the child is not transferred from its 
mother’s to watered or condensed milk. The 
difference between city and country becomes more 
marked as the child grows to consciousness and to 
the use of its limbs. It rolls on the grass, makes 
sand-hills in the road, watches the tumble-bug as 
he pushes the ball bigger than himself, splashes in 
the running brook, culls the wild flowers, watches 
the bee as it lights on the thistle. How the child- 
mind grows? It has nothing to unlearn—its whole 
capacity is stretched to learn. Its mind revolves 
and catches impressions from every side. It gath- 
ers in more of the elements of knowledge before 
the age of eight than in after-life. We have shown 
how limited is the opportunity for expansion in the 
city, but in the country it is boundless. What doesa 
country child know before the age of eight ? It has 
mastered enough language to tell all its wants; it 
can name all the members of the family and all the 
regular visitors; it can designate every articie of 
furniture in the house, from garret to kitchen, and 
specify their uses. These acquirements it possesses 
in common with city children, and in these partic- 
ulars has no advantage ; but take the country child 
out doors; it understands the distinction between 
trees, and flowers, and grasses, and can distinguish 
the crops, vegetables, and fruits ; itis familiar with 
fences, rocks, brooks, hills, vales ; it is acquainted 
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with garden and farm tools, and can handle many 
of them; it comprehends the domestic animals, 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs ; it delights in the barn- 
yard groups of hens, ducks, and geese ; together 
with the fish of the streams and the birds of the 
air. Then it discerns the world above—clouds, 
rainbows, sun, moon, stars, light and darkness, 
snow, hail, and rain; it hears the voice of God in 
the thunder, and sees His power in the lightning ! 
“Thus the heavens above and the earth beneath, with 
all their variety of beautiful objects, combine to en- 
tich the child-mind and store it with knowledge 
’ enduring as itself. No man having a country ori- 
gin, with any sense of gratitude in his heart, fails 
to bless his Maker for childhood memories. Those 
happy childhood scenes re-appear in his memory to 
cheer many a disconsolate hour, and re-awaken his 
love for cbildhood innocence, purity, and joy. 
When young parents contemplate a move from 
country to city, let them consider the interests of 
their children. Let them first solve the problem— 
which will pay best, to make more money, which is 
the usual object, (but. rarely attained,) or deprive 
their young children of pure air, sweet water, health- 
ful sunshine, and familiarity with God’s beautiful 
heaven and earth? How superior are the opportuni- 
ties of the pious parent living in the country to in- 
struct and mold the young heart, when such rich 
displays of God’s works are ever before it. I have 
tried both city and country, and brought up children 
ineach. Ido not hesitate, therefore, to say to any 
countryman, stay where you are ! Co. O. N. 





A Royal Dish—“Dom Pedro.” 


——o—— 





People are apt to look upon royal personages as 
made.of finer kind of clay, and fed on nicer meats 
than common mortals, while, in fact, they have 
much the same wants and tastes as the rest of us. 
Queen Victoria-is said to be remarkably fond of 
cold mutton, and we have strong circumstantial 
evidence to show that Dom Pedro, emperor though 
he be, takes kindly to ‘‘ warmed over victuals.”’ 
Being in a New England state a few months ago, 
we dined in a family where both husband and wife 
are appreciative readers of the American Agricultur- 
ist. A dish came upon the table which we did not 
recognize from its externalappearance. ‘ Are you 
acquainted with the mysteries of Dom Pedro?” 
asked the wife. We had to acknowledge ignorance 
of royalty and all its mysteries.—‘‘ Here then,” 
said the husband, “‘is something for the American 
Agriculturist,”—and between the two we learned all 
about the dish. It was called Dom Pedro because 
it was introduced to notice by his majesty’s eook, 
while D. P. was visiting England, and our friends 
learned about it while they were in that country 
shortly after. It is simply a clever way of warm- 
ing up, and making a savory dish of cold meats. 
Figure 1 is the affair complete, and in order to show 
its arrangement more distinctly, a section is given 
in figure2. It is a tin dish, and as itis to come upon 
the table, may be of a pleasing form; bits of cold 
meat are put in the lower part, and what gravy may 
be left poured over them; if there is no gravy, 


. L— DOM PEDRO’? ENTIRE. 





butter, water, and seasoning may be added. Cold 
vegetables may, if desired, be put with the meat. - 
_ Fitting into the dish, a short distance below its 

Upper edge, is a diaphram, or plate perforated by 
- Bilmerous smail holes, and furnished with a long 


_ handle ; this is put in place after the meat is pre- 








in such a manner as to close every crevice. The 
dish is then set in the oven, and is allowed to re- 
main there until the surface of the mashed potato 
is nicely browned. The meat will be found properly 


heated through, and not hardened as it often is by | 


too much cooking, and all the flavor is retained ; 
any steam which would otherwise pass off, is 
caught by the potato. In serving, the piece which 
holds the potato is lifted off and set upon a plate. 
There are some persons who affect to despise these 
little household economies. We once heard the 
wife of a clerk, whose salary was not large, say 
that her husband never wished to see meats upon 
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Fig. 2.—“‘DOM PEDRO”? IN § 





ECTION. 


the table a second time in any form, and it is not 
rare to find those who think that there is something 
poor and mean about warmed up food, and these 
are generally those who can least afford costly liv- 
ing. Perhaps if such persons knew that we met 
with this dish of warmed up meats on the table of 
those who rank high among American sovereigns, 
and that it has the endorsement of royalty itself, 
they might look with more favor upon such at- 
temptsof the frugal housekeeper to make the most 
of all good gifts, and let nothing be wasted. 
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A Box for the ftove Polish, 
Probably no article used in the household is, so 
to speak, more apt to ‘Jay around loose,” than the 








BOX FOR STOVE BLACKING AND BRUSH. 


stove-blacking. Polishing the stoves is not a job 
much relished by mistress or maid, and when it is 
over, the articles used are put in an odd corner as 
quickly as possible. Our ingenious correspondent, 
L. D. Snook, Yates County, N. Y., who is always 
contriving some clever household convenience, 
sends a drawing of a handy box for the stove- 
polish, which contains the material and the neces- 
sary appliances, and when not in use shuts up and 
may be sct in any convenient place, being not un- 
sightly if exposed. The box is one foot long, 
seven inches wide, and four inches high, with par- 
titions, and a cover, which turns upon a screw, as 
shown in the engraving. There is a place for the 
cake or polish, A, the brush, B, and the mixing 
plate or dish, Z. The cover has an opening, C, 
which, when the box is closed, comes directly over 
the mixing dish ; across this opening is placed an 
old knife blade, or a bit of iron filed sharp. The 
cake of polish is pushed across this blade until a 
sufficient quantity for use is scraped off, and falls 
directly into the dish, where it is to be mixed. 








Common SENSE IN THE HoUsEHOLD.—In looking 


for something in the excellent work with the above 
title, by Marion Harland, our eye happened to be 


pared, and mashed boiled potato is heaped upon it | 





caught by this bit of really wncommon sense: 

‘* Never stand when you can do your work as well 

while sitting.’”’—Every housekeeper, and especially , 
every mother should heed this. Have a variety of 

seats of different hights, from the low cricket to an 

office stool of moderate hight. It isa matter not 

| only of comfort, but health. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
a nee 
A Despondent Sister. 

A farmer’s wife away out in Oregon, wants me 
to give her some counsel that may help to keep her 
out of an insane asylum. WhetherI can do that 
or not I can not say, but I shall venture to make 
publica part of her letter, knowing that the private 
experience of many 2 woman will assure her of the 
truthfulness of this woman’s story. It may com- 
fort another almost shipwrecked sister, to know 
that she is not alone in such experiences, and it 
| may do her good to think over the whole subject, 
| with its relation to insanity. Some of these severe 
“‘erying spells’? have happened to me, and it has 
helped me out of them, I think, to remember how 
some of my early friends used to “ery and cry” 
sometimes, in discouragement with their lot. 
One of them was the mother of four children, the 
the eldest only six years old. Two others had only . 
two children each, at the time when I saw their 
| tears. All three had very indulgent and helpful 
husbands, and their moans were over their own 
incapacity to meet the supposed requirments of 
their positions. All of them are now happy wives 
and mothers. The one who had four babies on her 
hands when I saw her eyes red with much weeping, 
and heard her dispairing story, wrote me not long 
ago a very happy account of her little family, ‘all 
helpers now,’’ saying that she could not foresee this 
pleasant state of things when she was “ bearing 
the burdens of their infancy.” 

The Oregon woman writes a long and frank let- 
ter. Among other things, she says: ‘When I am 
well and have sufficient help to do my work, Iam 
almost always cheerful and hopeful, but I can not 
keep good spirits when I am 
sick, and tired, and sleepy, 
as Iam about half of the 
time. When [ tell you that 
I have three children, and 
the eldest is only five years 
old, you will know what I 
mean by ‘sick.’ It isa small 
family, but I am a small 
woman—of small ability in 
the way of work—or so I 
suppose, for lL know I don’t 
accomplish as much as 
my husband’s mother and 
sisters used to, and J am 
tired to death much of the time. I seldom have 

a hired girl, and then only for a few weeks at 
| a time, for we are too poor to pay a girl’s wages. 
I work all day long until I am ready to drop down, 
and then go to bed with the work not half done. 
My house -is dirty, my children are dirty, my hus- 
band goes ragged, I wear my own clothes ragged 
and unironed—and yet I. can not get my work 
‘done up’ any day or any week, as I know it 
should be done. YetIhad hope until lately, that 
I should soon find my task lighter and easier to 
perform, as the children grew old enough to help, 
but now I am in despair again. - My children are 
very dear, and are welcomed with love—I would not 
object to a large family, if I could take care of it. 
But to see them so neglected, to be so cross to the 
little ones as Iam sometimes, because so very tired, 
it fills me with remorse and shame, and so I cry, 
and when I get to crying I can not stop. Life 
looks so dark and hard to me, and I pity the 
children, and my husband too. Shall I confess it ? 
sometimes I feel very hard towards my husband, 
and he is a good man too. It used to seem to me 
it would be a great relief to tell him how I felt, and 
talk with him about some way of escape from the 
despondent moods and crying spells. But he only 
feels astonished that a person ‘of my culture’ 
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should give way to anything of the kind. He 
thinks the grace of God should be sufficient to 
keep me always patient, and cheerful, and courage- 
ous. Sometimes I cry for a day or two, more than 
half of the time. I feel too weak to stop crying. 
At such times my husband helps me less than ever, 
and scarcely speaks to me. He thinks I am a 
badly-behayed child, and ought to be ashamed of 
myself. It seems to me if he would only talk to 
me about something interesting, or take hold and 
lift a little on the burdens that are beyond my 
strength, I could stop crying, but he hates my tears, 
and just tries to get out of the way of them, and 
so he goes off and leaves undone some little offices 
that he is accustomed to perform, in his haste to 
getaway. He regards it all from a moral stand- 
point, but to me it all seems based in the physical. 
I never fall into these bogs except when I am worn 
out and really ill, and then [ tumble in, and am over 
head and ears in trouble before I know 








troubles, is to keep one’s stomach in good order. 
Just so it is with this woman, who finds it easy 
enough to be cheerful when she is well. Let her 
study to keep herself in good general health, and 
she need have no anxiety about hysterics or insanity. 


Mending Tin-ware. 


It is sometimes very convenient to be able to 
mend your pans and pails, it is all the better if one 
can do it easily, amd without any soldering iron. 

I'll tell you what a traveling tinker told me. 
We have proved by experiment that he told the 
truth, and we find it a great convenience to fol- 
low his instructions. 

You use a soldering fluid, and this is how you 
make it. Buy from a druggist an ounce or other 
convenient quantity of muriatic acid. Handle it 
carefully, for itis powerful stuff, and “‘ eats” every- 
thing with which it comes in contact. Turn it into 





what I am about. Now do tell me 
whether I can stopit just by summoning 
my will to resist the crying demon; or 
can I do it by prayer and faith, as my 
husband thinks? One time when I 
cried so much and long, and couldn’t 
stop, I got really frightened, because 
my thoughts kept running on modes of 
suicide. I haven’t cried so hard since, 
but I never since have let myself get so 
tired when in such a weak condition. 
It seems to me I cowld go crazy if this 
thing went on, and I want you to help 
me keep out of an insane asylum— 
where, it is said, so many hard-worked 
farmer’s wives go.’’—Yes, I think one 
can resist the crying demon, and over- 
come him by force of will, if one’s will 
is only strong enough, but it must be 
called into service before it has become 
weakened by physical exhaustion. One’s 
will power does certainly depend much 
upon one’s health or disease. Let this 
inquiring woman use her will to resist 
those causes that bring on physical 
weakness and weariness. Let her re- 
solve to do her best not to work beyond 
her strength. She must study to simplify 
her household ways in every possible 
manner. It is better that all of the 
clothes washed should go unironed and 
be used so, than that she should wear 
herself all out in ironing them. The 
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solder with the heat of a candle, in the manner 
described, but have done some kinds of work very 
successfully by the aid of a spirit or alcohol lamp, 
which makes no smoke. Ep]. 


Foot Muffs. 


Iam much pleased with a present just received 
through the mail—the work of younger sisters, It 
isa pair of ‘“‘foot muffs,’ to be worn in bed on 
cold winter nights. They are a great comfort to 
a person who has the care of small children, and is 
liable to have to step out of bed more or less dur- 
ing the night. They are of clouded zephyr, knit 
on wooden needles, garter fashion. Forty stitches 
are set up, and the knitting proceeds back and 
forth across the needles, until the strip is about 
ten inches long. Bind it off, and double it together, 
and make it into a bag, whole at the bottom, and 
with a seam at each side. The seams in my 
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simplest wholesome food must suffice, 
and if the needed help can not be had 
otherwise, the husband must be expected to help 
about the housework, though it interferes a little 
with very important out-door work. Let her use 
her will to make herself stop work and go to bed 
at bed time, or to sit down, or lie down, and rest, 
when sure that she needs such rest. This will 
probably keep off crying spells. 

Yes, prayer and faith will save this woman, and 
all in like condition. Such vital faith in God’s 
laws as makes one reverently obedient to them, to 
the best of one’s ability. Faith like this, accom- 
panied by prayer for light and for grace, will ena- 
ble a woman to do the best she can, and trust God 
for the rest. 

Men can not understand the situation. They do 
not know what it isto have such a nausea for weeks 
in succession, as makes the smell of cooking 
almost intolerable ; to have such keenness of sen- 
ses as makes one long for scrupulous cleanliness 
everywhere, without the labor of constant cleaning. 
Mothers suffer grievous wrongs, but it is idle to 
blame the husbands, for usually “they know not 
what they.do.” 

I have seen a good deal of dyspeptics, and I 
know how useless it is to argue with them, when 
they have their ‘ poor” fits, and can see nothing 
but the alms-house in prospect for themselves and 
families ; I know how common it is for them to 
beliéve that their friends are all against them, and 
to torture their minds with all despondent thoughts 
and harrowing memories. One learns to see how 
surely certain physical signs of dyspepsia accom- 
pany such states of mind. The way to avoid such 








““WHO’S AFRAID?’’—THE BANTAM AND BRAHMA.—(See next page.) 


an old teacup or bowl, and put into it a few small 
strips or parings of zinc, such as you can get from 
atinner. No matter how much you put in, as the 
acid will only take up a certain amount, aad the 
rest will remain in the bottom. Don’t turn it back 
into the bottle until it has ceased to effervesce. 
Then put the liquid into the bottle, and provide a 
small stick of wood to apply it with. After the 
acid has dissolved the zinc, it is much less cor- 
rosive. The muriatic acid will probably cost but a 
few cents, the zine probably will cost nothing, and 
a bit of soft solder only a trifle. 

So now you are set up with tinkering material 
to last a long time—and this is the way to use it. 
Suppose that the article to be mended is a tin-pan 
with a hole in the bottom. Turn it bottom upward, 
and scrape around the edge of the hole until the 
tin is as bright and clean as you can make it. Then 
wet it with the soldering fluid, lay a little lump of 
solder over the hole, (not too large), and hold it 
over the blaze of a lighted candle, which burns on 
the inner side of the pan. The solder will be 
melted down flat, and fixed fast to the pan, and the 
job is done. The tinker said he added a little sal 
ammoniac to his soldering fluid, so as to make it 
mend iron, copper, and steel, but it is not needed 
for tin-ware. Remember that muriatic acid is very 
corrosive, and great caution must be used not to 
get it upon the clothing or other material that may 
be injured. [This soldering fluid we have long 
used, and several years ago recommended in an 
article on tinkering. 1t is employed by tin workers 
who use a soldering iron. We have never tried to 








‘“‘ muffs’ are crocheted together, but they might, 
be loosely sewed with zyphyr like that used in 
knitting. With a coarse crochet needle make 
loops around the top of the bag, crocheting a long 
stitch into every third stitch around the top of the 
bag, and joining them together by chain-stitch. 
These loops are for a rubber tape about ten inches 
long. Crochet scallops around the top, as orna- 
mental as you like. 

This bag does not look much like boot, shoe, or 
slipper, but put it on your foot and it answers nice- 
ly for a foot warmer. <A pair of foot muffs would 
be a very suitable Christmas present for any invalid. 
The number of stitches required, would depend 
upon the size of the needles. The knitting should 
be loose and elastie. 


A Pretty Vine for Shade, 


I have never seen any mention of Our very. com- 
men (in Minnesota) ‘‘ wild cucumber vine.” I like 
it much, because it grows so rapidly, and affords 
such abundant shade, and because it is also so 
clean and so pretty. It grows in sun or shade, and 
is the easiest vine I know of to raise for shading 
porches andarbors. The botanical name is Zehino- 
cystis lobata. It belongs to the same family with 
the melons, cucumbers, and the like,; it is.anative, 
growing in rich river soils from Canada to Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri. The flowers are small and 
greenish-white, growing in long graceful racemes, 
and when the vines are in blossom, the breeze 
blows from them a pleasant and peculiar fruity 
fragrance. The fruit is about the size of a butter- 
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nut, and when ripe thin and bladdery; it breaks 
open at the lower end, and lets out four seeds, 
similar to those of the watermelon. Children 
‘like to harvest these cucumbers, and gather the 
seeds ; but if chickens are at large, they will dis- 
pute possession with the children. However, 
enough will probably get trodden into the ground 
to ensure a crop for the following year. The vine 
is said to do best when the seeds are planted in the 
fall. They come up in spring with large seed- 
leaves, like a squash vine, and are easily trans- 
planted, or may be pulled out at any time. 

I have written this with some fear of the botanist 
who presides over the American Agriculturist, lest 
he might consider me out of my sphere, but the 
simple vine I praise was new to me when I came 
west, and has given so much pleasure to me and 
my friends, as a shade for rustic porches and 
arbors, that I have often wished to say a word in 








its fayor. [We quite agree with Mrs. Rochester, 
as to the utility of this vine. Some years ago when 
we lived in the west, there was near by a very 
large wood pile, which was placed so near the road 
as to be conspicuous, and unsightly in the extreme. 
This vine, which was very common there, came up 
around the pile, and soon completely covered it 
with its foliage, and instead of detracting from 
the neat appearance of the ‘place, it was all sum- 
mer a bank of verdure, having at a little distance 
the appearance of a tall hedge planted for a screen. 
It is in very common cultivation in the western 
states, and our correspondent has uot at all over- 
estimated its utility and beauty. It is one of the 
things which we propose to illustrate. Ep.] 
Patterns for the New Under Garments. 

1 receive repeated inquiries concerning these 
patterns—as to where they may be obtained. To 
the best of my knowledge, the Dress Committee 
of Boston, still has its rooms at No. 4 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., and thither all inquiries 
should be sent. Be sure and put “‘ Mass” on your 
letier, else it, like one of mine, may go hunting 
through various states in search of Boston, until 
some Post Master who has heard of the “‘hub of 


the universe’? suggested “try Massachusetts.” 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Bantam and the Brahma. 


Is there anything more comical than the airs put on by 

a Bantam rooster? Nothing that we know of, unless it 
be the way certain boys behave before they have been to 
school, or mixed much with other boys. These Bantam 
boys rule the roost at home, all other youngsters stand 
aside, and it is very amusing to see how one of these 
boys, when he goes to school, and tries to put on the airs 
of superiority which were allowed at home, will get sud- 
denly taken down, and made to find his own place, not 
only in the class, but in the play-ground. School teaches 
valuable lessons that are not learned out of books. A 
boy can be taught all the studies by a private tutor, or by 
his parents or older sister, but such a boy is never edu- 
cated. [t is said that marbles are finished by putting the 
rough pieces in a stout bag, which is tied to the arm of 
a wind-mill, and while they go round and round the mar- 
bles rub against one another, and finally all become 
round and smooth. It is just so with boys, they are the 
marbles, the school is the bag, and the daily meeting at 
class and in the play-ground, and on Saturdays, is the 
revolving of the wind-mill that rubs them together. It 
is bad for the boy who has sharp corners of selfishness 
or conceit, they are very soon knocked off, and if the boy 
is given to bragging, or worse than all, if he is disposed 
to play the bully, how soon he gets the nonsense taken 
out of him! The picture of the Bantam, little conceited 
thing, challenging a big Brahma, reminded us so much 
of some youngsters, that we find ourseves writing about 
boys instead of birds. Pictures of this kind generally 
explain themselves, and any bright boy or girl can see 
the whole story of this without its being told; but we 
sometimes like, when you have enjoyed the picture as 
a picture, to tell you of something it shows us, which 
you may not see. Both Bantam and Brahma are fowls, 
yet how unlike; the one, small, neat, active, and full of 
life and courage, and the other large, clumsy, and so 
indifferent that it will not try to get over a fence four 
_ feet high. Naturalists are not agreed as to whether our 
_ domestic fowls all came from one or several wild kinds ; it 
now impossible to be sure about this, as they have 
een so long domesticated ; the Chinese have a record 

















it fowls were introduced into that country 1400 years 





B. C., and it seems quite certain that they were known 
in Europe in the 6th century B.C. From these early 
times fowls, no matter what they may have started from, 
have been bred; some were bred for small size, and 
others for large size, and our picture shows the two ex- 
tyemes in the Bantam and the Brahma. The picture, which 
is on the page before this, really belongs to the Boys and 
Girls, but it is put there because it will be printed better 
than if it were here. It is a little awkward to haye the 
picture in one place and the talk about it in another, 
tut we can't help it sometimes. 


ent Be 


November. 


From what has already been said about the numbered 
months, you hardly need to be told that this gets its 
name from being the 9th month of the Roman year, 
Novem being the Latin for9. This month is a sort of 
battle-ground between winter and autumn; sometimes 
autumn holds its own for a while, and we have pleasant 
days, but winter sends along his skirmishers of fog and 
chilly, damp rains, and usually succeeds in establishing 
himself before the month is over. Such fogs as this 
month often brings us who live near the coast ! So dense 
are they that we cannot see across the street, and in the 
cities the gas is lighted in the offices and stores. But it 
is not worth while to look forward to the unpleasant 
things of the month ; they are sufficient when they come. 
If we were to ask ‘* What is there pleasant about Novem- 
ber? ''—A chorus of young voices would shout—from end 
to end of the country, ‘‘ Thanksgiving.”’—Yes it is thanks- 
giving time which makes this month memorable, and all 
its fogs and sleets cannot chill the happiness of this hol- 
iday. May each one of you enjoy this purely American 
family holiday, with thankful hearts. 
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Keeping a Canary. 


Amanda A. L. We never kept canaries or other birds, 
partly because we don’t like to see them confined, though 
canaries know no other life, and the cage is their world, 
but mainly because we never had time to give them the 
proper care. We recently saw in an English journal 
called ‘‘ Little Folks,” a Jong talk about canaries, of 
which we quote the part which tells about the care of 
them: “If you buy a canary, do not choose one that has 
long and strong claws, or blackish rough scales on them, 
because it will be an old bird, and not likely to sing for 
long. The German canaries are considered the best 
singers ; and the German bird-fanciers bestow great at- 
tention and do their best to teach them to sing sweetly. 
They take them from their nests, and let them hear night- 
ingales and larks, which they will imitate most sweetly. 
When your pet is moulting, which is usually in July or 
August, keep it warm and give it a little hemp-seed, 
bread and milk, and lettuce or endive; but at other 
times it is better not to give it sweets and cakes, or ex- 
tras of any kind, as some children do ; they will make it 
ill. Canaries will live from ten to twenty years if prop- 
erly looked after, kept clean, fed regularly, and hung in 
dry, warm places, They will for long repay with the 
sweetest song all the care that you can bestow on them. 
Canaries know nothing of liberty, and would only starve 
if we set them free ; but you should remember always to 
take proper care of the helpless little birds. I will give 
you a few hints how to keep the canary in health. To 
begin with its food, which should be simply canary-seed 
mixed with about one-fourth of rape-seed, give occasion- 
ally a slice of sweet apple or a little bit of boiled carrot 
by way of a treat, fresh chickweed, groundsel, or water- 
cress ; and above all give it plenty of clean water ; cana- 
ries are such bath-loving little birds. In their native 
wild state they are always flitting in and out of water, 
and it is cruel to deprive them of such a wholesome 
pleasure ; and when they are moulting do not forget to 
leave an iron nail in their bath. Be also very particular 
about keeping the cage clean, with plenty of fine sharp 
sand init. Do not leave it ina cold room in winter-time, 
and above all do not hang your pet’s cage by a draughty 
window, for there is nothing more likely to make them 
sickly and ill. Canaries are such tender, warmth-loving 
little birds, that they soon cease singing, and die, if 
these simple directions be not well attended to. A 
japanned or a plain tinned cage is the best and easiest to 
clean ; the common colored cages are dangerous, as the 
birds are apt to pick off the paint, and kill themselves. 
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Brightening all it Can. 

The day had been dark and gloomy, when, suddenly, 
towards night, the clouds broke, and the sun’s rays 
streamed through, shedding a flood of golden light 
upon the whole country. A sweet voice at the win- 
dow cried out in joyful tones: ‘‘Look! O, look! 
papa, the sun’s brightening all it can.’’—‘‘ Brightening all 
it can ? so it is,’ answered papa, ‘‘ and you can be like 
the sun, if you choose.”’—‘ How, papa ? tell me how.”— 
* By looking happy, and smiling on us ail day, and never 














letting any tearful rain come into the blue of those eyes ; 

only be happy and good; that is all.’"—Brét. Juv. 

——as @ 

The Doctor’s Talks—About Vari« 
ous Matters. 








T have usually talked to the boys and girls about some 
particular thing, but now there are several matters that 
I wish tosay a word about, and I will put them all into 
one “‘ talk.” Two girls write that they were disappointed 
in seeing nothing in the October No. about autumn 
leaves. There are several reasons why I did not say 
anything about the leaves last month. The girls may 
have heard the story of the man who had 16 reasons for 
not riding to meeting. First, he had no horse, and no 
one was curious enough to know about the remaining 
15. I might give as a reason for having no leaf talk that 
I was several hundred miies towards sun-down, and was 
for the first time in many years away when the paper 
went to press. Isay I might give this asa reason, but 
the real one was, that I did not intend to talk about 

AuTuMN LEAvEs in October. I supposed sufficient 
directions for drying were given in September, and that 
you would not care to make them up before the collect- 
ing season was over, and there was a good lot on hand 
nicely dried. The beauty of the seaves depends upon 
their having dried qnickly ; I gave in September the 
usual way of drying, but I wish I had added that a warm 
flat-iron may be used to advantage, especially if the 
weather is damp. To give the leaves a bright surface, 
and to bring out their colors, the old way was to give 
them a coating of raw linseed oil. I last winter hit 
upon what seems to me a much better way, which is to 

Dip THE LEAVES IN MELTED PARAFFINE.—Perhaps 
you do not know what parafine is, and to save you the 
trouble of asking, will say that in appearance it is some- 
thing between white wax and spermaceti; it is quite 
hard and solid when cold, but melts very readily at a 
much less heat than that at which water boils. This 
among other interesting substances, comes from that 
wonderful natural product, petroleum, which you know 
also gives us the useful lighting oil, kerosine. After the 
leaves are dry, you can then give them a most beautiful 
polish by dipping them in paraffine. In order to avoid 
getting the paraffine too hot and frying your leaves, you 
must use what the chemists call a water-bath ; put your 
tin cup, or whatever dish holds the paraffine, into a 
sauce-pan or other dish containing water, and place the 
two, one within the other, upon the stove ; the paraffine 
will soon melt, and so long as there is waterin the outer 
dish, it cannot get hotter than the boiling point of water, 
or 212°. If the bottom of the inner dish sits directly 
upon the bottom of the outer one, there may be some 
bumping from the escape of steam ; to prevent this, set 
your parafiine dish upon a chip or two, a few nails, or 
anything to prevent the two dishes from touching one 
another. Now, having your dried leaves, your melted 
paraffine, a lot of old newspapers, and some — rags, 
you are reudy to 

Go to WorK.—Take the leaves one at a time by their 
stalks, put each carefully into the melted paraftine, let it 
remain there for a few seconds, lift it out, and allow 
what paraffine will drop off, to fall back into the dish; 











PART OF LAMP-SHADE, 


now lay the leaf upon one of the newspapers, folded to 
make a sort of cushion, and with a soft rag wipe off all 
the paraffine that you can from both sides. This will 
leave the leaf with a beautiful polisb, and it may be 
again put back into the beok from which you took it. 
Paraffine may be had at most of the drug stores, and in 
cities the better grocery stores have candles made of par- 
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affine. I haye recently seen directions published for the 
use of wax in the same manner, Of course 

In Maxine up Leaves thus covered with paraffine, 
you cannot use paste or gum, but they must be sewed 
on, or as Aunt Sue, who has something to say in her 
“Chats” about such matters, suggests they may be put 
on by pins. The making-up part I did not intend to give 
directions about, as that is a matter in which there may 
be great variety, and each one can exercise her or his 
own fancy. Very beautiful wreaths may be made by 
fastening the leaves to a piece of clean white card-board, 
or they may be made up in the form of a bouquet, using 
the white card-board as a back-ground. Ihave seen very 
handsome lamp-shades made with six pieces, each shaped 
like that in the engraving, attached to.a wire frame, and 
each piece with a small cluster of the leaves tastefully 
arranged upon it. For this work those leaves should be 
selected which look best when held so that the light 
shines through them. Delicate dried ferns make up 
very prettily with the colored leaves. I did not try how 
they weuld look if treated with paraffine, but when you 
are doing the leaves you can experiment. 


As I have said that I was away, I must tell you 

Aznout my JouRNEY.—I had to go directly west nearly 
1,000 miles, and a long ride it seemed. Every day that I 
go to the city I have two hours of railroad, and that is 
enough, but for three days—almost, that was not desira- 
able. How do you suppose I amused myself while on 
the road? By looking at my boys and girls. By good 
fortune my Pullman car was the last of the train, and I 
could sit at the end of it and have a grand view of what 
was to be seen. Sometimes the scenery was fine, some- 
times dull, but all along the road I saw boys and girls, 
and when they were particularly bright-looking, I said 
to myself, ‘‘ There are some Agriculturist youngsters.” 
I think that many a boy and girl in Western New York, 
Canada, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, who reads 
this will recollect that they had a bow from ‘‘The Doc- 
tor.’ When I saw the boys and girls with their kettles 
on the way to school, I bowed and waved my hand, and 
when I saw those little fellows picking up potatoes, or 
whatever they were doing, I found some way of giving 
them a greeting. But the greatest fun was, at a place in 
Southern Michigan, where the railroad ran close along 
side of the country road. There were two of the bright- 
est of boys with a white horse in an old-fashioned sulky. 
The train was running very slow, and as we overtook 
them I had a bow from them. I signaled them to come 
on, and they started up the old horse; he made very 
good time, but it was of no use; oats against steam. 
When they found they were beaten, they both waved 
their straw hats and set up such a Jaugh as could only 
come from light-hearted youngsters. I am quite sure 
they were two of our boys, and when they sce this they 
will remember the laugh, and know who laughed with 
them. As I could not read much in the cars, I made the 
time pass pleasantly by looking out for our boys and 
girls, and if all those Isaw and had a hurried greeting 
with, did not belong to our family, why they ought to. 
They made my journey a pleasant one, and I thank them 
all, just for this hurried glimpse of them. 





Now, yousgsters, both of you, boys and girls, I wish to 
have a little serious talk with you. I have sometimes 
tried to amuse you, and sometimes to instruct you, about 
natural objects, but this is about neither, but about 
something which ought to be said. Perhaps some 
youngster about 16, (sometimes boys feel older then than 
they ever do after,) will turn up his nose and say, 

‘On THE DocTOoR Is ON A PREACH.’’—Now, you are 
just the boy I wish to have a word with, and if the boys 
and girls will give attention to my “ preach” this time, 
I will try and have something more to their fancy an- 
other month. The subject is 

SLaNe AND CaTCH-worpDs.—Last month something 
was said to the boys about the use of slang names for 
‘* father,” now let us have for both boys and girls a little 
talk about slang words in general. Slang is described as 
the language of the “vile and low,” but I do not mean 
to say that boys and girls are vile and low when they use 
slang words, and yet I do not know exactly what word to 
use in its place. A boy may calla policeman a “‘ cop,” and 
speak of money as ‘“‘dibs,’’ ‘‘ blunt,”’ and “stamps,” or 
a girl may think ice-cream “ goloptious,” and regard a 
dress as “ tippybob,”’ and both be very excellent children, 
for they use low language without any thought. They 
have heard others use the words, and they seemed so 
new and odd that they followed the bad example. I 
once knew a very estimable young lady, the daughter of 
a family noted for its refinement, who having heard a 
few slang words, took a great fancy for them, and was 
what may be called slang crazy; all that she saw in the 
newspapers, and all that she could pick up, she used in 
her conversation, when her parents were not near; she 
had so great a fancy for such words that she begged all 
the young gentlemen in the large circle of her acquaint- 
ance to bring her new ones, and when one brought her a 








new bit of slang, she was as much delighted as other 
girls would be with the present of a bouquet. We are 
sorry to say that some of her a:quaintances taught her 
words not proper to use, and it was very sad to hear this 
young person bring into her conversation words which 
are never used by decent people, but which can only be 
heard among the low and vulgar. It was of course done 
innocently, and without any idea that there was an im- 
proper meaning to the words. At last some friend was 
kind enough to tell her of the true character of some of 
the slang, and she had the good sense to drop everything 
of the kind. Not only are slang words entirely useless, 
but they often have a low origin, and are among low 
people used in a sense which would shock any decent 
boy or girl did they know what it was. The boys and 
girls who read the American Agriculturist, when they 
hear a new word, the meaning of which they do not 
know, had better not use it until they have looked it up. 
The English language is a very rich one, and there is a 
great abundance of words that properly belong to it, 
without going into the slums to find new ones. Many 
of the slang phrases have a wretchedly low origin, and 
some of the words are only concealed profanity. 
Besides slang, or unusual words, there are “ catch- 
words.”’ Icall them so for want of a better name. I 
mean those words which persons habitually use, almost 
without knowing it. Some persons cannot tell the sim- 
plest story, or give an account of what has happened, 
without putting in ‘* you know,” every five or ten words; 
others in the same manner say “ and-er,” “an-der-er,” 
at the same time taking a long breath, while others use 
“ Well-er,”’ or “ But-er,” in the same way, all seeming to 
think it necessary to keep up a sound while they are 
getting ready to say something else. If you are in the 
habit of using words like these, get some good friend to 
correct you, for there is nothing that makes a person’s 
conversation more tedious than these tricks of speech. 
One of the amusing things in the use of language is 
the way in which many express surprise. We know 
several whom we can tell beforehand what they will say 
when told of any piece of news. ‘One will be sure to tell 
you, “You don’t sayso!’’ Another, “I want toknow!” 
and another, “show you talk.’’ Now these are really 
very impolite, for you have said so, and they really don’t 
‘want to know,” as you have just told them, and you 
probably ‘talk ’’ in a very sensible manner. Still more 
unmeaning are the very common, “ Well I never!” 
‘Now I shall give up!’ ‘For the land’s sake,’ and 
others. ‘‘ Luddy massy on us”’ is sometimes heard, but 
would not be did those who use it know that it is a cor- 
ruption of the very solemn ‘‘The Lord have mercy on 
us.”” Itis very natural to express surprise when told 
any astonishing piece of news, but it is not necessary to 
have always the same way of doingit. ‘ Astonishing!” 
‘‘ you surprise me!’ “I never suspected that,” are good 
English, and just as useful as any of the set phrases, 
some of which we have quoted. If these catch-words 
and set phrases are avoided while you are young, you 
will not be likely to fall into the use of them when older. 
‘* Would you have youngsters talk like school-masters ?” 
some of you may ask. No; I would have children be 
children, and there is not the least difficulty in having 
children talk with proper freedom without falling into 
the use of slang or any of the tricks of speech here noted. 
Every one of you, no matter what your present lot in 
life, or what your future occupation may be, hopes, or 
should hope, to be a useful, cultured, and respected man 
or woman, capable of filling any place in the community 
in which you may live. By place, we do not mean 
merely office, for the least worthy often get that, but 
what is more important, that of a good citizen and a 
good neighbor. Perhaps you do not now think that be- 
fore long you will be in the places now occupied by your 
fathers and mothers ; it is only the matter of afew years. 
Of course there are things more important than matters 
of speech, and many men and women are respected and 
beloved in spite of their unpleasant ways, because they 
are .warm-hearted, kind, and helpful; but these very 
persons would be more useful and more welcome in the 
families of their friends, did they use a simple language. 
If these unpleasant ways have been learned, break them 
up at once. Ina family it will be a good plan to estab- 
lish a small fine, to be paid by whoever uses a word that 
is not good English, or any of the needless catch-words 
or phrases, the fines to go to the Sunday-school or some 
neighborhood charity. Now, boys and girls, let us all 
try to stop by some means-this use of slang. 


————_— > «Oe 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Mary J. Y.—I couldn’t possibly tell you whether it is 
a fact ‘ that hunters are killing all the buffaloes !*’ with- 
out knowing how many buffaloes there are. I can tell 
you how mapy it is ‘estimated are killed yearly, and you 
may draw your own conclusions. The ‘ hide-hunters” 
of Texas, Kansas, sonthern Nebraska and Colorado, kill 
50,000 each year for their skins alone. The Indians are 
said to kill three times that number, and sportsmen and 











pioneers, who depend on buffalo meat for their food, kill 
perhaps 10,000 more. That is about 210,000 a year; and 
it certainly can’t take long to kill them “all” at that rate ! 


F. G. M. says, ‘‘ Please tell me why people say ‘he has 
cut stick’ when a person has run away."’ Advertise- 
ments for fugitive slaves were marked by a wood-cut 
representing a negro running, with a stick and bundle 
across his shoulders. Even now you will see that cut 
heading advertisements for negroes who have run away \ 
from contract labor. They cut their sticks preparatory 
to running off. : 

GroreE H. F.—Thanks for your letter. The cross- 
word is very nicely printed. 

Nep.—Your questions are not of sufficient general in- 
terest to warrant my taking up the space necessary for 
replies. 

Patsy.—Enigmas made upon the names of the writers, 
or of their own personal friends, or upon the title of our 
paper, its editors or publishers, are the least likely of 
any to get into print. 


Kate M. enumerates many articles made of, or rather 
ornamented with, fall leaves, and wants to know if I will 
tell her of something else. Yes, Katie; if you have the 
time and patience, you can make very beautiful cornices 
for the tops of your windows with ferns, leaves, berries, 
vines, etc. Take a strip of muslin or calico, starched 
pretty stiff, about five inches wide, and as long as the 
width of your window.. Spread it out upon your bed, or 
sofa, and pin each end of it down tight. Now group 
your ferns and leaves into a graceful bunch on the center 
of the strip; stip your hand underneath, and fasten them 





CORNICE OF LEAVES, FERNS, ETC. 
tothe muslin with small pins; be careful that all the 


pins are hidden by the leaves. Pins are better than 
needle and thread, as the thread is liable to catch on the 
leaves and break them. The engraving may assist you in 
arranging the leaves and ferns. Of course they must be 
pressed and dried before using. With care they will last 
ayear or more. When the strip is finished, it may be 
pinned to the curtain. The effect is very pleasing, 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 11 letters: 
My 10, 2, 3, may preserve fruit, but it hurts fingers. 
My 6, 4, 2, 11, is a most geen: emotion. 
My 9, 7, 5, 8, is often delicious, sometimes flat and un- 
profitable. 
My 1, 7, 3, is a boy’s nickname. 
My whole is the name of a man who became rather 
suddenly famous. Vav. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in John but not in Mark, 
My next is in branch but not in limb, 
My third is in finch but not in lark, 
My fourth is in freak but not in whim, 
My fifth is in dark but not in light, 
My sixth is in talk but not in word, 
My seventh is in wrong but not in right, 
My whole you will find is the name of a bird. 
HERBERT J. K. 
DECAPITATION. 
I only boast of letters five, 
And for brief moments only live, 
Beheaded, ewes ee | food, 
In tropic climes accounted good, j 
Behead again and in me see 


What gives their drink its luxury. TEMPY. 

ANAGRAMS, 
Names of noted persons. 
1. Mail train. 3. Rich sell. 
2. Turn the rail, M. 4. Faint, alone. Barsara. 
PUZZLE. 
(Make sense of the following letters.) 

NASEDE 
DOKCAN 
MFJARO 
AALLTN 

STEROF HeErsert J. K, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals give the names of two flowers. 
1. Ayoung animal. 2. A plant used insoup. 3. Some- 
thing used by sportsmen. Pathetic. 5. Once a year. 
Gro. M. CLarkK. 
EQUIVOCAL WORDS. : 
1, A tool—an insect. 2. Part of a bird—Papa’s dread— 
a sort of hook. 3. A fragment—a tool—part of harness. 
4. Part of a tool—a spear of grass—a jolly fellow. 5. A 
gust—a hit—to puff—to blossom—a great grief. 6. A 


melody—our inhalations. BEssiz. 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE, 
(A proverb.) 
Tmadicatonmn, 


Vat. 
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THE GREAT LAND 


SQUARE WORD. 
2. Apain. 3. Toavoid. 4. A pavilion. 
P. INK anv CaP I Tat. 
TRANSPOSITIONS: 
(Fill the blanks with the same words transposed.) 
1. The horse in the wagon was very , and 
when hitched with his made a very good 


1, Expired. 



































2. The old some . 

3. He went to the in his bare " 

4. Do not so over that 5 

5. friend how you that book? M. P. 











HIDDEN SOUTHERN CITIES. 
1. It is in general eight o’clock before I get home. 2. 
In an instant, Onisram grasped him. 3, As tall,—ah! a3 
seen in his D grec is he? 4. A box of steel pens, a 
colander, and other pan are in that bundle. 5. Oh! 
Jack, (so neighbor Field says) your dog is dead! 6, 
Hwra! “U.S. tin cup maker,” Geo. H. F. 
PI. 
Ew hears rou tumalu owes, 
Rou tumlua rubneds rabe, 
Dan entof rof chea hoter fowls 
Eth aspmithginzy rate. LITTLE ONE. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. vowel. 2. Avessel. 3. Acity. 4. A girl. 5. Fig- 
ures. 6. Consumed: %. A vowel.—The central letters, 
horizontal and perpendicular, form a city. Nir. 


a! ha! 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Nemericat Enremas.—i. Charles Dickens. 2. Where no 
oxen are, the crib is clean. 

CONCEALED Books OF THE BIBLE.—1, Kings. 
$. Esther. 4. Amos. 5. James. 6. Acts, 7. 
Matthew. 9. Romans. 

‘CHarapes.—1. Alfred. 2. Novelties. 
_ANaAGRAMS.—1. Subscribers. 2. Misunderstood. 3. Dis- 
tinguishable. 4. Foretaste. 5. Overmastered. 6. Recur- 
rence3. 7%. Intolerable. 8. Reverberations. 9. Rhythmical. 
10. Sentimental. 

PLANTINGS.—1. Cabbage. 
4. Cowslip. 5. Pond Lily. 
glory. 8. Tobacco. 

*TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Wolf, fowl, owl. 
march-on. 

PuzzL_eE—B-0-L-T. 

Cross Worp.—The vowels—a, e, i, 0, and u. 

DOUBLE a eo Alpha and Omega. 
‘ : f 0 


2. Hosea. 
Luke. 8. 


8.- Hollyhock. 
7. Morning: 


2, Sunflower. 
6. China Aster. 


2. Monarch, 


Oo —M 

P— ol-—E 

4 ; H— an —G 
A—s —A 


Pr.—People count up the faults of those wh ep them 
waiting. 4 ie i 


TTT 


: Send communications intended for Aunt Sue to Box 111, 
P. 0.; Brooklyn, N.Y., and not to 45 Broadway. 
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The Biggest Land Tortoise. 


Those who recollect the picture given in August last, 
called **More Frightened than Hurt,’ will notice that 
we there called an animal a turtle which, though smaller, 
was much like the one we here call a tortoise, and will 
perhaps wonder why we use two different names for 
things so much alike. To save you the trouble of ask- 
ing, we will, before we describe the big fellow in the 
engraving, explain how this happens. The animals were 
originally called tortoises, probably from the Spanish 
word for them, ¢ortugas; they are first so named in a 
book printed in 1555; about 50 years later, a Captain 
Goswold made a visit to New England, and in the ac- 
count of the voyage, it is said that they caught “crabs, 
lobsters, and turtles.” In 1673 a writer on New England 
says that turtle and turkle were in common use for all 
kinds of tortoises. The name turtle properly belongs to 
a dove, and when we read in the Scriptures, ‘* The voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land,” it refers to the dove, 
and not to these hard-shelled reptiles. No one knows 
why these early sailors came to apply the name of the 
turtle, the bird that had long been regarded as the em- 
blem of affection, to such an entirely different creature as 
a tortoise, unless they did it as a sort of a joke ; we 
sometimes sée a person name an especially ugly dog 
‘* Beauty,” and boys are very apt to call a very large and 
overgrown schoolmate “ Infant,’? and perhaps they 
thought it funny to call a great clumsy creature after 
something that was entirely its opposite. However it 
may be, the name turtle is now in general use; in Eng- 
land it is given to those tortoises only which live in the 
sea, but in this country it is more in use for both the 
land and sea animals than tortoise. It would be much 
better if we used turtle for the sea animals only, but itis 
not easy to make changes in a language. So when we 
the other day called the little fellow a turtle, we gave it 
the name by which most people call it. Now as to the 
tortoise in the picture; isn’t it a monster? You can 
readily judge of its size by comparing it with the man. 
There may have been larger sea-turtles, but this is the 
largest land-tortoise known. The engraving is from a 
portrait published in the London Field, of this remark- 
able animal, which has at last found a home at the 
Zoélogical Gardens, London, England. These gardens 
you must know are an immense menagerie, where there 
are large grounds and buildings for the finest collection 
of animals in the world. This tortoise and its smaller 
mate came from the Aldabra Islands, a small group 


TORTOISE “FROM THE ALDABRA ISLANDS. 





Ty 
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about 180 miles north-west of Madagascar, where the 
animals were formerly very abundant, but are now 
scarce, many having been killed or carried off by whalers, 
who frequently land there for wood. This particular one 
was taken from his native island over 70 years ago, and 
carried to the Seychelles, (see Atlas or Gazetteer), where 
he was owned for all this time by one family, and being 
the largest of its kind living, the people were very proud 
ofhim. He was kept with his mate in an enclosure; the 
female laid about 40 eggs twice a year, and the young 
hatched in about 10 weeks. The ‘ chicken-tortoises ” 
were kept until about four years old, and then used for 
food. It was with difficulty that the owner could be got 
to part with the pair. This animal, the male, measures 
over the curve of the shell, 5 feet 5 in. in length, and 
5 feet 9 in. wide; his head and neck are 1 ft. and 9 in. 
long; he weighs 870 pounds, and has not yet got his 
growth! These tortoises live upon vegetables ofall kinds, 
and eat grass freely ; the man in the picture is giving it a 
vegetable marrow, a kind of squash used in England, 
where they can raise no better ones; an abundance of 
water must be provided for the animals to drink ; their 
native country is a very warm one, the thermometer 
never going below 70°, so these will have to be carefully 
housed. As tongh as they look, they are easily injured 
by cold; it is said that 24 hours at a temperature as low 
as 50°, will killthem. There was one of these turtles a 
few years ago at Central Park, and though not so large as 
this by a great deal, it would easily walk off with a man 
on its back ; it found one of our cold winters too much 
for it, and one spring it did not wake up from its winter’s 
sleep. It is estimated that this one in the engraving 
would be able to carry a ton, if the shell were strong 
enough; he is a terribly strong fellow, and can break a 
2-inch bar of iron as if it were a reed, if he can only find 
a solid place against which to brace his feet. On ship- 
hoard the male and female were put in separate cages, 
but the old chap was inclined to be sociable, and tried to 
break ont, by raising himself upon his hind legs and 
pressing against the roof of his cage; he would have 
succeeded, had not the gentleman having him in charge 
putastoptohisfun. How do you suppose it was done ?— 
very simply. He only greased the inside of the cage, 
which made it so slippery that the tortoise could not 
raise up on end any more. The animal is very tame, will 
feed out of the hand, and likes much to have his head 
and neck rubbed, and stretches them out of the shell as 
far as possible, to be stroked. These tortoises are 
very quite and gentle, and, it is said, never bite. 
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Pure Gum 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


Will outwear any other Rubber Boots, 
and are 


WARRANTED 


not to Crack. Made expressly to my 
own order by the 


‘‘CANDEE RUBBER CO.,”’ 


of New Haven, and differ from Com- 
mon Rubber Boots, in being entirely 
free from adulterative mixtures. 


I have sold these Boots for a long 
time, and every pair has given perfect 
satisfaction. Beware of Imitations. 


This is the only ABSOLUTELY 
‘*PURE”’ Rubber Boot in the Mar- 
ket. None Genuine without the 
CANDEE CO’s. stamp on the heels. 


Any size Expressed C.0.D. Send for 
price-list. Correspondence Solicited. 


Z. B, HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale and Retail dealer in all 
kinds of Rubber Coods. 
32k BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











“FOR THE Jie 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published, and sent free to all. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Behind the age. To fasten the soles 
of Boots and Shoes to the upper with 
thread or pegs. CABLE SCREW WIRE 
is the only reliable method—will not rip 
or leak ; not affected by heat or cold— 
dampness or drought. For sale by all 
dealers. 





A Yournu’s PuBLicaTion.—For nearly half a century the 
Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been published. It was 
started in 1827, and is to-day one of the brightest and most 
vigorous papers with which we are acquainted, 





Woman’s Rights. 

While the men have their Reapers, Mowers, Horse- 
Rakes, Threshing-Machines, &c., every woman has 
a just claim to be provided with such labor-saving 
implements of household use as the UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER and Doty WASsHING-MACHINE. 





Teachers of Music who have given Clark’s New Method 
for the Piano Forte an examination, unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it the best. The work is meeting with a deservedly 
large sale. Sent by mail for $3.75. Published by Lee & 
Walker, Philadelphia. 





Some Parents spend their money for 
Patent Medicine to cure their children’s 
colds. Some save their money and pre- 
vent the colds by buying SILVER TIP- 
PED Shoes, which never wear through 


Established in 18413, 

Agricultural Implements and 

Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of the 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock’ and for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. 0. Box $70), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ONI ONS and other garden crops, very fully 


for treated in Root’s Garden Manual. 


MARKET See adv. page 434. 








H.W.JOHNS’ 












oofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 

os hoor Coating, tor old Leaky Roofs. 
Cement, for repairing Leaky “Roofs. 
Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Paints—: li colors—for outside w ork. 
Fire Proof Coating, tor wood work. 
os Boiler Coverings, tor Steam Pipes, &c. 
os ——— Packing, flat and round, all sizes. 
and Sheathing Felts Moth Proof Lin- 
Plastering Board, 

These articles are ready tor use, and easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of fen Go. in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, W ashington, 





HOT-BEDS and many labor-saving hints 
ith 


w and improved methods in the 
garden, in Root’s Garden Man- 

FIRE HEAT ual. See adv. page 434, 

And Not 


A KEY FSH AT 
= WILL WIND ANY WATCH Wear Out. 


_— sale by Watchmakers. By_mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
fre J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 












Decker & Co’s Premium American 
@ Billiard Tables have taken the first premium medal at 
the American Institute, N. Y., for six successive years. Sent 
for catalogue. Warerooms, cor. Canal & Centre Sts., N. 





pe eee _ GS 
of all kinds for re Blacksmiths, Carpen- 
ters, and all classes of Mechanics. Tinatrated 
Catalogues free_to any address. Goo WwW & 
WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, |e... —" 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & CO 





UMBRELLAS. 


. PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently 





at the toe. For sale by all dealers. 


The Herald of Health 


LADIES’ OWN for 1876. 


Four Numbers of 1875 FREE to new subscribers 
who send in their names immediately, 

Every one should have it who would rear to health and 
vigor children, or regain and retain strong bodies and 
strong minds. 

The following are a few of the titles of articles since Sept.: 


1.-HOW I MANAGED MY CHILDREN. 
2.—DISEASES FROM WORRY. 
3.—Diseases from Over-W ork. 
4.—What Women Should Know. 
5.—What Men Should Know. 
6.—Management of Delicate Children. 
7.—The Prevention of Headache, 
8.-STRENGTHENING THE LUNGS. 
9.—Preventing Typhoid Fever. 
10.—Preventing Children’s Diseases. 
11.--Studies in Hygiene. 
12.—Regaining Lost Health. 
13.—Our Nerves and Nervousness, 
14.—Keeping the Liver Healthy. 
In short, every thing connected with our physical well-being. 
The “Scientific American” says: “It contains more sen- 
sible articles, than any magazine coming to our sanctum,” 
and Prof. P. P. Carpenter, brother of the great English Phy- 
siologist, says: ‘‘ Get all the subscribers you can. I would 
like to see it in the hands of all young people, preachers, 
farmers, teachers, etc.” 
$2.00 a Year, (postage, 10 cents). 


The Works of Shakespeare, 


In one Volume of 1,000 Pages, 
and 36 Illustrations. 
It is printed from new types and on good paper, contains 
a portrait of Shakespeare, a Sketch of his Life,and a Glos- 
sary, together with his poems, and is the most marvelous 
instance of cheapness of which we have any knowledge. 
Sent free to every subscriber sending $2.00. Postage, 10 cts. 
Or either one of the following three books, handsomely 
bound in cloth, printed with clear types on good paper, 
for $2.00: - 
How to Educate Yourself, 
How to Make a Living, 
New Manual of Etiquette. 


These books alone would cost $2.25. We will send all 
three of them and THE HERALD oF HEALTH for one year 
for $3.25—cheaper than wholesale. 


PREMIUM NUMBER 3 


is a splendid 


Magnifying Glass, 





made expressly for the household, mounted on three legs, 
and with so large a field that a whole fly, insect,a dozen 
kernels of wheat, or seeds of any kind, can be placed under 
it without any preparation, when they will be made to ap- 
pear twenty-five to forty times as large as natural. By it in- 
sects can be studied alive. Children will be delighted with 
it. Sent free to any one who sends $2.25 for TnE HERALD 
oF HEALTH for one year. It could not be manufactured in 
this country for this price. Send 10 cents extra for postage. 
We will send Tok HERALD OF HEALTH for one year and 
any $4 magazine or paper, both post-paid, for $5, without 
premium, 


One, two, and three Dollar Publications 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH Will he sent od ae year, with- 
out preminm, with St. Nicholas, wey $4.15; with Dema- 
rest’s Monthly, $3—ltor $4; wit e New york Weekly 
Tribune, $2— or $3.25; with the a x 4 Agriculturist, 
$1.50—for $2.75. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Winter in Florida, 
And _ all about its Climate, Soil atone’, to — 
and Fruit-Growing. Illustrated. By L. Bell 
Eating for Strength. 
By M.L. Holbrook, M.D. The most perfect Guide to the 
Source of muscular and nervousstrength ever published. $1. 

Relations of the Sexes. 

By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, $2.00. 

We will send these three books and THe HERALD OF 
HEALTH for $5.00; include Shakespeare, for $5.50, and the 
Magnifying Glass, for $6.25. 
woop & HOLBROOK, 





recommended 





13 & 15 Laight St., New York, - 
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RAPE 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. QUALITY 
PRICE LIST FREE. 4 


VINES!! 


EXTRA. FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





ROOT’S 
GARDEN MANUAL 


is filled with topics of interest to every gardener and lover 
of flowers. By economy of space, and the use of smaller 
clear new type, it is made to contain onc-halfas much as $1.50 
books on gardening. Gardeners throughout the country 
commend its practical methods as invaluable tothem, Sent 
for 10 cents, which will be allowed on the first order for 
seeds, Ready December Ist. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 


Rockford, Illinois. 





HE cane Oy. E of choice aes et ean 
of Granger, Suisnes, Scine and Marne, 
That of F mR and VEGETABLE 
S and the NOVELTIES of the Scason of C, 
Platz & Son, Erfa Prussia, and that of young 
REES and SHRUB of Levavasseur < ON, 
ssy, Calvados, France, can be had on application from 
those houses direct, or from their agent, 


t 
Cc. RAOUX, Fox 7956 ok 





Now Ready.—Roses for Winter bloom, and fall plant- 
ing. We send strong Pot Roses that will bloom 
quickly sate y by mail, post-paid. Purchasers’ choice of 
over 200 splendid ever blooming varieties. 

5 F -00. FOR 00. 

See our elegant descriptive catalogue, containing full 

directions for culture, &c. Sent free to ee 


Address HE DINGEE & C co 
"i Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ROSES FOR FLORISTS. 


The largest stock in America, and lowest prices. Strong 
1 year plants from open ground. 


Hybrid Perpetuals, Mosses, 























limbers, Teas, Bourbons 
e 9 — 2 9 
Chinas, Noisettes, Etc. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
fine strong plants by mail, 
6 FOR $1.00, 14 FOR $2.00, 
it! h package, when 10 cents is added. Also HOL- 
LAND 1 jut BASKET & HOUSE PLANTS. 
ta ress 
oS. T. E HILLIPS, WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 
s . 
DQ |Rose-Buds in Winter, 
them in good shape for blooming at Christ- 
YO U nw We send by mail 
me Dollar, 
our selection, all good winter-bloomers, 
Now is the time to purchase :ll kinds of Winter-blooming 
lants, as they travel without ms in_o ey oY Cata- 
hestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 
NEW FRUITS. 
Souvenier du Congress, Beurre d’Assumption, Pitmaston 
Duchesse, and other new Pears 
new early Peaches—with a fine collection of new varieties 
raised by T. Rivers—a finc Stock. 
Dutch Balbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies— 
direct from Holland. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 
a s 
Brandywine, Doolittle, 

BEST RED BEST BLACK 
EARLY KENT—The best Gooseberry. 
Prices low. Ww. F. MASSEY & CO., 
: Ch 


All on own roots. Price-lists free. Address 
Fe O S E for Winter Blooming 
post paid. Purchasers selection of varicties, lremium rose 
efree. Ad 
JOS. T. 
Then get the plants now, so as to have 
Eight Pot-grown Roses for 
WAN . 
or Five large plants for $1.00 by Express. 
ogues free. Ww. F SE 
Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, &c. 
Early leatrice, Early Louise, Early Alexander, and other 
A large Stock of Pears and other Fruit Trees, Brerpreens, 
New and Iare Plants for winter-flowering, &c. 
J 
Herstine, [Mammoth Cluster, 
RASPBERRIES. 
estertown, Md. 





Baldwin Apple Trees 
40,000 from 2 to 4 years old, of prime ‘getty. 


Apple Seedlings, 1 to 2 years old. 
Concord 1 to 2 years old. 
La Versailles White Grape and Cherry Currants. 
lot of Silver-leaf and Carolina Poplars, 8 to 12 
and Silver-leaf peapnes, $ to 9 feet high, and a 
other Nursery 


Assortment of tock of fi quality. 


HOYT & SONS, 
New Canaan, Ct. 








; TRSER _—_ 
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PEACH TREES. 


Largest and best stock ever offered, including allthe popu- 
lar new peaches, such as Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Early 
Rivers, Amsden June, Brigg’s Early May, Thurber, Early 
Alexander, Tuchahoe, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late October, be- 
sides all the old popular sorts. An immense stock of all 
kinds of trees and plants usually found in a first-class nursery. 
Catalogues, with descriptions, testimonials, and rotation in 
ripening, with much valuable information, gratis. Prices 
Reduced. RANDOLPH PETERS, 

Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 

WILMINGTON, Delaware. 





AAMSDEN PEACH.—FEarliest and best very early 
Peach in the world. For History of the Peach, and 
Trees, address JOHN WA MPLER, 
Carthage, Missouri. 





TAR OF THE WEST, the best 
Strawberry. Trees and Plants. Send for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





gmail Fruit Plants a Specialty— 
all the best kinds, at very lowest living rates. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





E to all applicants, my Wholes:le and Bulb Cat- 
4 alogues, Four catalogues (the set) post 
free, Ucents. F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery. iii 





MERICAN FOREST TREES for ornament and 
timber—Honey producing trees. Prices very low. Send 
for catalogue. A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 





PEACH SEED 





Of this season’s growth, cheap. All the new and market 
varieties of Peach, Apple, and Cherry Trees sent 
by mail. Also Roses and Shrubs. Catalogues gratis. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Wilmington, Del. 





"BOIL YOUR CORN 
Profit Farmers Boiler 






rT, 
ping 


SAVES il = : 
‘frmE, FEED AND FUEL. BS 2 3 
Feed Emptied in 1 Minute. me 22k 
Sold by Best Merchants. E 3 
: a 


Bought by Best Farmers, 
Send for Circular, and address all orders to 
W. H. BANKS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
34 & 36 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes, 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
With concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


The BEST 


Corn Sheller 


EVER OFFERED. 

Order Samples & test them. 

Every Machine Warranted, 
MADE TO ORDER FOR 

W.H. BANKS & CO. 

34 & 36 

So. Canal St. 

CHICAGO, 




















STRANGES’ CYLINDER SAW 
AND MACHINE CO., Taunton, 
Mass., Manufacturers of The Champion 
Combination Foot Lathe, Amateur Steam- 
Engines, with or without boilers. 

Send for price list. 





Farm to Rent, near New York, fora term of 
years. Isin a good state of cnitivation. Well adupted 
to dairying and stock raising. Will rent low. Near depot. 
Address FARM, Post-office Box 1250, New York. 





Fer Sale—improved farm, 100 acres, good 
house, water, orchard, and timber, 5 miles from junction 
of two railroads. Price, $18 peracre. For particulars ad- 
dress GEO. W. REESE, Vandalia, Fayette Co., Ill., Box 184. 


ALL ABOUT MARYLAND, with 
county map, showing every road, town, river, school, 
J. F. MANCHA, Easton, Md, 





church, &c., free. 





DELAWARE Free Catalozte! 
usinaso F ARMS 5.11, rood & 00 


a ee nh 








LIMA BEANS. 
Wanted new dried Lima Beans, by 
BOGLE & LYLES, 87 & 89 Park Place, New York. 








Possess special 
MEYERS facilities for 
epiying the 
Comemmeers A races ouch as WHITE —s 
‘ U Th Q N IN 
CRANBERRIES, Ete.’ Alaas “APPLES, 
83 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


ee 


The Prairie Farmer 


A WEEKLY 
Agricultural and Family Journal, 


Terms, $2.15 per Year. Postage Prepaid. 


The numbers for the remainder of 1873 
FREE.===3ii be sent f t 


ne b : to all new yearly sub- 
scribers from the time the names ar 










ere 


received. 
Liberal cash commissions allowed to Agents, or to those 
sending in Clubs, 
SPECIMEN Coprirs and canvassing documen'ts sent free. 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER was established in 1841, and is now 
the ieading paper of its class in the West. 
Address 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
1i8 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 





I have invented the best turnip, 
carrot, and potato cutter in the 
world, because it is easier work- 
ed, more simplc and durable, will 
cut twice as fast, and is only 
about one-half the price of others, 
Ihave also invented the best and 
cheapest hay, straw, and stalk 
cutters, both lever and self-feed- 
ing, for hand or horse-power. 
Can sell you a good, strong, dur- 
able cutter for $10 to $11, that will 
easily cut, by hand-power, 20 to 50 
bushels of hay, straw, or stalks, 
per hour. Splendid horse-power sizes for $19 to $26. 


From the Editor of the Am. Agriculturist, 
February, 1870. 

We regard the Copper STRIP FEED CUTTER as decidedly 
the best as a hand Machine, and know of some stables in 
New York whose Power Cutters are set aside, and two men 
in an hour’s time, daily cut all the feed for one hundred 
horses with a large size COPPER STRIP CUTTER. 

Icut feed for 150 head of stock with a No.8 Gale Fodder 
Cutter, and can do more work with one small horse and two 
men, than can be donc in the same time with four Cutters 
like the National and Telegraph, with four horses to drive 
them. I paid $100 for two of these machines, and have 
thrown them aside for a Gale; costing only $26, which makes 
light work of it compared with the others. 

J.B, BAKER, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 
From JOSEPH HARRIS, one of the Editors of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. (Walks and Talks on the Farm.) 

WARREN GALE, Esq.—Dear Sir: Your TuRNIP CUTTER 
is just the thing for slicing roots for cows and pigs ; it cuts 
very rapidly and easily. 

JEFFERSON VALLEY, (Westchester Co.), N. Y., Feb., 1869. 

WARREN GALE, Esq.—Dear Sir : I have purchased a (No. 
2) GALE VEGETABLE SLICER, and tested it on turnips and 
potatoes, the last of which my son, six years old, can cut for 
nine head of cattle, at the rate of one bushel per minute. 
It is something I have long desired, and gives me perfect 
satisfaction in every respect. 

Yours respectfully, ISAAC REQUA. 

CHILDREN’S Home, (Murietta, Washington Co., 0.), 

December 80th, 1874. 

DEAR Srr:—The No. 8% (price, $19), GALE Junior Fop- 
DER CUTTER is received and has been tried, It is a superior 
implement andin my opinion is unrivalled for efficiency. 
simplicity, and the great ease with which it is worked. i 
would not exchange it for the $30 Cutters for sale here. 

rn yours, W.0O. BUTTS, 
reasurer of Children’s Home. 

You are not expected to pay for any of my machines till 
tried on your farm and_ found satisfactory. Some allow- 
ance made for freight. Feed Cutters delivered at factory 
in Cincinnati, O., or Chicopee Falls,as you prefer. Circu- 
lars free. Warren Gale, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Kenyon Corn-Husking Machine. 





« =. = = ——_ 

It receives the carsas pulled from the stalk, husks and silke 
it perfectly clean. This machine husks rapidly, propelled 
by horse or hand-power. Machines supplied from Hunting- 
ton ore bdo <8, 135 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 

&. R. KENYON.) iy 

E. W. ROFF. § Send for Descriptive Circular. . 


ex READER, if you are in any way interested in 
Bees or Honey, 


we will with r easure send you a sample copy of our Month- 
ly ““GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE." Simply write 


our addiess plainly oh & postal card ahd address 
os plainly Of 8 posta CHOOT, Medina, Ohio, 


Any Portoticnt piving this ons tnaertion and eeriding ue 
mains eony todd Héosidd Cleanings one year od 
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The Charter Oak Swivel Plow. 


PERFECTION OBTAINED. 
Awarded the Ist Premium at New England 
Fair, September, 1875, at Manchester, N. H., 
for the Best Swivel Plow. 


Senda for Tlilustratea Circular. 


Read! Read! Read! 


Letter from J. R. Farrington, Sup’t Maine State Agricultural College. 
ORONO, ME., August 16, 1875. 
Gentlemen :—We have this day tested by actual trial the efficiency of the Charter Oak Swivel Plow; it was used on dry, 
stiff. clay-loam, grass land, the ground was Somewhat sloping, and the furrows were turned - the slope. The mold-boar¢ 
performed iis work admirably, ‘completely inverting the furrow-slice, and leaving it bottom-side up with care. EFhave long 
doubted the possibility of construc ting a swivel plow, which would do ; good work on level or slightly undulating land, I 
am no longer faithless, for I have seen the Charter O: ik Plow accom ish this. 
yours, J. R.. FARRINGTON, Supr. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., Higganum, Conn, 


“Light, Simple, Effec- Torsion TORSION 













> 
— 








for Fruit, Vegetables, Grain, or 
as well as 
Wagon, Horses, Harness, Load, 
ally Approved. Can’t be Broken. 
Best Proportioned, mnenobhianid 


prttagpn comand Wagon Springs, = SEAT SPRINGS. 
ort, Ham A NECESSITY. 
Address SCHENCK & SH :RIDAN, Fulton, N. ¥., Gen’l Agents Erie (Pa.) Torsion Spring Co., 
"TH EG MITCHELL WAGON. 
Best lroned STATE & TERRITORY 


A LUXURY 
SAVES 
Universally and Enthusiastic- APPLIED IN TEN MINUTES, 
or SCHENCK, SHERIDAN & MOFFATT, 261 Clinton St., Chicago. Order Circulars. 
THE In use and for sale in 
IN THE UNION. 


AND 
. ’ All work fully warranted. 
Lightest Running | ' SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Wagon in the Market i P 
6 ‘ Mitchell, Lewis 
The original, well known & Co. 





RACINE WAGON. 


RACINE, WIS. 


“ CHAMPION? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER, 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp points in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 
ritation or soreness, asin other Rings. The smooth = of the wire being in the 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
Py makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 
o Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

poan of Hog Ringer, 75c. each ; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 
CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 


ASK- YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 

















Lz 
THE HOME CORN SHELLER. 
The best Hand Sheller for family use in the Market. 
Every Machine Warranted. 


PRICE $2.50. Every Farmer and Poultry Raiser 
needs it. Shipped by express, safely boxed, on receipt of 
price. Agents Wanted. Send for descriptive circular to 

LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


-NONPAREIL 


FARM AND FEED MILLS. 
Bone, Drug, and — Mills. 
10 sizes for Hand or Power. 
Conical French Burr Stone 
= Flouring and Corn Mills. 

Tllust’d Pamphlet free. Address, 
: LLER, 


: L. 
2=181 FE. Front ‘Bt. Cincinnati, O. 















rep BATTLE CREEK 


SEL RED ANS WOOD 


2 S if a Zi 


Rd 












—— = —. / "i = 
Is calculated for two er four horses, adapted to any yon A 
with belt or tumbling rod. Capable of cutting from 30 to 
40 cords of stove wood per day Furnished with or with- 
out power. ular Wood Sawing Machines, ar- 
ranged to be used for ripping and cutting off. 


Address W. H. BANKS & CO., 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 


34 &36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


(= FOR FARM USE. 
‘EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGES 


No Belts Bellows, or Cranks, the Best Made, 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue to 








EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. ¥. 
WANTED -+0 take orders for copy- 
ing and enlarging pictures. Full in- 


AGENT formation and terms, free. A good 


business for Farmers of others in the country 
Address EN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 





BUTTER 
Worker. 


The most Effective, 
ae? and Convenient 
et Invented. 


Works 30 Ibs. in less than 5 minutes. 
“Itisa machine that should be inevery dairy, small and 
great.”— William Crozier, Northport, L. 1. 
Send for circular. A. H. REID, 
Brandywine Manor, Chester Co., Pa. 


poster ee cts.. 2 for 60.3 for 75. 
HUSKER fe; G58, WANTED: 
Cit; relly Combai, Philad’ . Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 














































0 sore or cold fingers, worn over 
gloves or mittens, last a long time, 
taken 12 i sample by =. 












faucets, etc. 
Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 Lake St., Chi cago. 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER. <——iy 
BOYER FARM MILL. 


Simple, Durable, Efficient, 

Grinds any kind of Grain, also 
CORN IN THE EAR, 

W. H. BANKS&OO. | 


Sole Agents, 
























34 & 38 S; Canal St., 
Cor. Washington. CHICAGO. 
Cady’s Patent aon 
MONEY Sieigh Knees. 
Reduces the Cost of Sleds-and Bobs 
ONE-THIRD, 
8 AVED Enables every man to be his own mechanic. 
’ 2,000 in use. No breakage. 
| BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. Syracuse, N. Y, 
BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 
Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Als9, any kind of 
Stone for Koaps and for r ConchETR, &e. 
Address BLAKE CROGEES © 
New oven Conn. 








Halladay’s Standard 

W ind-Mill 
1m lil. 
Prey Self-Regulating. The 
Best ecenes, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 

Inventor 21 years. Two and a ha 


million dollars’ worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8, WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO, 


BATAVIA, TLL. 








Depot. 34 & 36S. Canal St. 


Premium Farm Grist Mill 


Grinds all kinds of grain rapidiy. 
A Is simple, durable, and cheap 8 

- suited to all kinds of horse-powers, 
Every Farmer should have it. 

Send for Descristive Cir- 
cular. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT FLOWERS 


will thrive in the shade? Which on a light sandy soil? 
What varieties from the garden will furnish winter bloom 
in the honse? and much else of interest to lovers of flowers 
in Root's Garden Manual. See adv. page 


















































a a Er NARMS eR veshnin 


: e8, $8 to $12 per doz. 
Sune “ Lowm 
. lad pocorn Send for price list. 
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Price List of Remingtons’ Breech-Loading Rifles, Cartridges, &e, 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target Rifles. 


STEEL BARRELS. 


Weight of No. 1 Rifle, from 84 to 15 pounds. 
Weight of No. 2 Rifle, from 53g to 8 pounds. 





Length of Barrels............... 24, 26 in. 28 in. 30 in., 32 in., 34 in., 
+o a ered: sesccnc hb Ause $32.00,’ $34.00, $36.00, $33.00, $40.00. 
EXTRAS. i 
Peep and Globe Sights, per set....... $5.00 | Swivel and Sling............... - - $2.00 
CML 5s aprsccsceccses Socsees 2.50 | Re-loading Implements, per set. : 5.00 
Varnished Stocks, selected.... ..... 4.00 | Rifles of 22/,o9 caliber......... ...-- 2.00 


Oiled and Polished Stocks, selected.. 4.00 
CREEDMOOR RIFLE, Vernier Rear and Wind-Gange Front Sight, Pistol 


Grip, chamberéd for solid head Cartridges.... .......... .$100.00 


Spirit Level for front sight, extra..............-.ccerccccccccccocees $ 5.00 
Sight Discs for front sight, extra, ecach.... ......... eeeeee eens vee 1.50 
ee na honcignGhn sen nscvcceneesevctviecseecse cs0eee 2.50 
Swedged Bullets, per 100...........0-eeeeeee eee Ee pbtabsne. sheesoe 1.50 
Vernier Sights. separate from the gun, Creedmoor pattern.......... 16.00 
Wind Gauge Sights, separate from the gun, Creedmoor pattern...... 4.00 
SE AOE WOKS CIID 6 onc ccoc. ccc csccesccnssccccsvececsecseccesoce 50 
EEL Si iasdeseceacis daepcceeccnsccecees cece 1.25 
BERMOT TERAPRCHOT,.. «0.0 nes cccscccccccccccccccccces soe cescceccce 1.25 


CARTRIDCES FOR SPORTINC RIFLES. 


0 ee 22, long, 32,long, _38,long, 44, long, 46, long l Rim Fire, 
Weight of Ball..... Wers, BIlgrs., WSgrs., Wgrs., 306 grs. per 1000. 
Weight of Powder. 5 grs., 13. grs., 18 grs., 28 grs., 35 grs. J 
Gises........ Kee sies 40, 44, 44 Creedm’r, 45, 50, } Center Fire 
Weight of Ball..... 315 gre., 400 grs., 550 grs., 300 ers., 450 gers. ( per 1000. 
Weight of Powder. 50 gr8., 77 grs., 90 grs., 45 grs., 70 ers. 


CASES FOR RIFLES. 


Black Walnut, lined, each. .$7.00 to $15.00 | Bag Leather, Flexible, gun shape... . $3.00 
Mahogany, a S 7.00 to 20.00 | Sheepskin, 6 a sos, 
Rosewood, os = 20.00 to 40.00 | Canvass, eg > oe = 
Russett Leather, (stiff,) trunk shape. .15.00 | Cartridge Belts...................... 5.00 

“= ” “gun shape.... 5.00 | Cartridge Box and Belt.............. 1.2 


Double-Barrele 
Breech-loading 
Shot-Gun. 


Whitmorec’s Patents. 
August 8, 1871. April 16, 1872. 





In order to suit the reqnirements of our different customers, we make three ~~ od 
n, differing only in the finish and kind of barrels and stocks, which we offer at the fol- 


owing prices. . $15.00 
Plain Walnut Stock, Decarbonized Steel Barre]............+-+22 see eer ese eee _ 
Exira wt Pe FE WISE Btool Barrel. . 2.000. Fee cccescccese-sese2- teense 60. 

Extra ‘“ ~ “* Engraved Sock Plate and Breech Frame.. 15.00 


Extra Pairs of Barrels, fitted to same Breech........ .... -+--+.-s0e20 2 ++ 
Double Gun, one Barrel Rifle and one Shot, Decarbonized Steel Barrels. . vee 
Lenght of barrels, 28, 30 inches. Bore, 10 or 12 guage. Weight, 8 to9 tbs, 
BREECH-LOADINGC SHELLS. ; il 

Remington Metal, per doz........... $2.00 | Paper Shells, 2d quality, No. 10, @ 100 $2.25 
Paper Shells, 1st quality, No. 10, 92100 2.50 | Paper Shells, 2d quality, No. 12, 8100 1.7% 


F 1st quality, No. 12, #100 2.25 : Paper Shells, 3d quality, No. 10, 8 100 1.50 
<< ¥ ” | Paper Shells, 3d quality, No. 12, @100 1.25 


$20 to 40.00 
65.00 


PRIMERS. ieee 
Remington, per box, 250..........50cts. For Paper Shells, per box, 250...... 15 cts. 
WADS. wie 
eben pet BOE. 06.665 205i 5.-.-- Wets. Felt, per DoX...........seereeseeee- 35 cts. 
i Eley’s Best, per box...... csp 63 cts. 








Mohawk Valley Patent Clipper Steel Plows. 


STEEL POINTS. 





CAST POINTS. 





woop OR IRON BEAM. 

































ie ie to Ge ass oe. 
ALL STEEL, #5 | $s 2ig.lis 
ee SS S |_3/F8 
AND our Improvep CoMBINA-| |; — ime ia-| 2 | « | 38 22 
= 1 S$O |] ss = s |3 S38 
TIoN Harp Mo.p-Boarps. S = : | Ss S| EE (8s 
OF EE rer |$22.00| $23.00 $24.00 $26.00 $20.00 $21.00/ $22.00/$24.00 
aoe t EM Ccowiccscoes- #10.001° 90.00 21.00} 23.00) 17.00) 18.00} 19.00; 21.00 
* ©, 1... 30 dikse cesesesces 19.00} 20.00} 21.00) 23.00) 17.00) 18.00) 19.00) 21.00 
~  -Se ose 19.00, 20.00, 21.00) 23.00 17.00 18.00) 19.00) 21.00 
Ee es oe 18.00! 19.00) 20.00) 22.00; 16.00! 17.00} 18.00) 20.00 
 . Se aaa 16.00| 17.00; 18.00; 20.00) 14.00 15.00) 16.00) 18.00 
GRD ici, sap sitcesee “oes as | 13.50!...... Seopag Pewee | 12.50)... .. ane 
ee.) .i535----- oe See MES sectls scons dosecss ee ee 
« ~” 9 Gast Mold Board.....|...... be tem stage RRO 9.00| 10.00) 11.00, 13.00 
Se 16.50| 17.50) 18.50) 20.50) 15.00] 16.00] .17.00) 19.00 
vad 14 for deep plowing.... | 18.50) 19.50) 20.50) 22.50) 17.00) 18.00) 19.00) 21.00 
“ SE RS a ae 12.00} 13.00} 14.00; 16.00 
With S Attachments. | 
Nos. A,1&C,1................ | 25.50) 26.50) 27.50] 29.50] 23.50 15 25.50 1.50 
Plows. é 
SY Se ere 25.00! 26.00! 27.00] 29.00) 28.00] 24.00! 25.00) 27.00 
Small Jointer Plow—Cast...... $ 4.00 
Large Jointer Plow—Steel...... | 6.00 











Steel Shovel Plows, $6.50 to $7.50 cach. Oneand Two-horse Cultivators. $9 to $16.50 
ch, Cast Steel hehe > ee , from $5 to $13 per. dozen. Cast Steel Garden 
Malleable ton Rakes, $5.50 to $6.50 per doz. 


an Patent’ Solid Cast-Stcel Shovels of various 





The Best Breech-Loading Rifle 





in the World. 







Breech-Loading Military Fire-Arms. 


(About 1,000,000 Arms of this System now in the hands of Troops.) 
Wéthout With 
Bavonet. Bayonet. 

U. S. Model. Cal. .50. Angular Bayonct........ .......0.. $16 50 $18 50 
Length of Barrel, 32.5 in. Weight without Bayonet, 9 tbs.,10z. U. 8. Cartridge, 
Length of Gun, 47.5 in. Weight with Bayonet, 9 tbs., 15 oz. i 

Springfield Transformed. (al. .58. Angular Bayonet.$13 00 $15 00 
Length of Barrel, 39 in. Weight without Bayonet, 9 tbs., 11 oz. Length of Gun, 
54.75 in. Weight with Buyonet, 10 tbs.. 9 oz. : 

Springfield Transformed. Cal. .58. (Short Model)....813 QO $15 00 
Angular Bayonet. Length of Barrel, 36 in. Weight without Bayonet, 9 tbs., 8 oz. 
Lengtlrof Gun, 51.% in. Weight with Bayonet, 10 ts., 6 oz. 

Spanish Model, Cal. .433 in. (or 11mm.), Angular Bayonet.816 50 $18 50 
Length of Barre), 35.2 in. Weight without Bayonet, 9 tbs., 4 oz. Spanish or Rus- 
sian Cartridge. Length of Gun. 50.2in. Weight with Bayonet. 10 tbs., 2 07. 

Civil Guard. Cal. .433 in. (or11mm.), Sabre Bayonet......817 00 $20 50 
Length of Barrel, 30.35 in. Weight without Bayonet, 8 hbs.,100z. Spanish or Rus- 
sian Cartridge. Length of Gun, 45.35in. Weight with Sabre Bayonet, 10 ths..4 oz. 

French Model. Cal. .433in. (or11mm.), Sabre Bayonet...$17 00 $20 50 
Length of Barrel, 35.2 in.* Weight without Bayonet, 9 tbs., 4.0z. Evyptian Cartridge. 
Length of Gun, 50.2in. Weight with Sabre Bayonet, 10 tbs., 14 oz. 

co | Ree oe ean eee $16 00 
Length of Barrel, 20.5in. Weight of Carbine, % tbs. Length of Carbine, 35.5 in. 

Single Shot, Navy Pistol. Cal. .50. Same principle of Remington Breech- 
SN MEMES eo. otis saan ihibKe coma sinscts wuss. nas ...§10 00 
Model of 1870. Length of Barrel, 8in. Weight of Pistol, 2 Bs. 

Six Shot Army Revolver. Cal. .44. Remodeled, using metallic cartridge 


rim fire. Length of Barrel, 8in. Weight, 2 tbs., 14 0z...... $12 50 
Six Shot Navy Revolver. Cul. .36. Remodeled, using metallic cartridge 
rim fire. Length, 7g in. Weight, 2 Ibs.,100z...... ....... $12 00 


No. 3. Army Revolver. . . $15.00. 


Loaded and Cartridge ejected without removing cylinder. 
New Model 1875. Center fire metallic Cartridge. Cal. .44. 
(10,000 now being made for a foreign government.) 


CARTRIDCES. 


Weight of Powder. Weight of Builet. Price per Thousand.) « 
Egyptian........ MD GLAND 00000 ose 395 grains} With Patch. | EY 
RRMIB, 56 <'s:,:c0 (|) ET 400 ** MBean $39.00 $38.00] = 
a ee ya ) 3 
4 ow Ty Sea 40 8 oe 35.00 |= 
cas nsnnsabs i 24.00 


HRemingtons’ Celebrated Steel, fron and Stubs Twisted Rifle and Shote 
Gun Barrels, and Gun Mountings. 








| | ww | : et (eee es 
STANDARD | [ae lag ig Belge BEE 

' = gq = | iw ye 8 | Sa a 
REMINGTON PISTOLS. 3 2/85 ®ig S28 528 
Vest Pocket 22, Breech-Loader... .......... $ 3.35)...... $ 3.75 $ 2.00 $ 5.00 $ 6.75 
Vest Pocket 41, Breech-Loader.............. | 3.75 $ 4.25, 4.95 2.00; 4.00; 6.00 
8. B. Derringer, Breech-Loader, per pair..... | %.00 77.75) 8.50) 4.00! 8.00) 12.00 
SS, OC es ere cere | 8.00 8.50) 9.00} 4.00) 4.00 6.00 
RGDeAEY TOU BIOL... 0.2500cc0ceccceees ses | 8.50! 9.00 9.50! 4.00! 4.00) 6.00 
Repeater double barrel... .............0000. 8.00} 8.50 9.00] 4.00} 4.00) 6.00 
Pocket, double action Revolver.............. | 8.00, 8.50 9.00) 4.00) 500) 9.00 
New Pocket Revolver, 34 inch.............. | 9.25) 9.75, 10.50] 4.00) 5.00) 7.50 
New Pocket Revolver, 44g inch.............. | 9.50! 10.00 10.75| 4.00 5.00) 7.50 
Police Revolver, 33¢ and 44g inch............ | 10.00, 10.75) 11.50) 5.00} 5.00) 9.00 
Police Revolver, 5!3 inch................. .- | 10.50) 11.25) 12.00) 5.00] 5.00) 9.00 
Police Revolver, 6% inch....... ......2..+.. | 11.00! 11-75 12.50! 5.00! 5.00! 9.00 





New Revolver—Best in the World. . 
Remingtons No. 1 Pocket Revolver, 


New Model, using No. 30 cartridge. Loaded and cartridge ejected without re- 
moving cylinder. Weight, 10 0z.—ALL STEEL, BARREL AND FRAME ONE SOLID PIECE. 
Price, full plate, $10.00. 


RIFLE CANES....$10.00. Same with Ivory Head....$15.00. 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINES. 


Plain Table, $60; same with Drop Leaf, $63.—Half Cabinet, $65: same with Drop 
Leaf, $68 ; same with D. L. and 2 Drawers, $70; with 8 Drawers, $73 ; with 2 Drawers 
each side, $75.—Tiree-Quarter Cabinet, D. L. and 4 Drawers, $85; same with Ana- 
tomical Treadle, $92.—Full Cabinet, with Box or Folding Cover, $100.--Hemmer, 
Feller, Braider, and Gauge, FREE with each machine. Western prices $5 higher than 
the above. INCREASE OF SALES in 1873,85% percent; in 1874, 9034 per 
cent over preceding years. Sales thus far in 1875 indicate a still larger increase. No 
other Company has increased their sales in this country during the same time. 

Remington Sewing Machine Co. are Gen’! Agts. for the sale of the 
TYPE WRITER, 2 machine to supersede the pen, designed especially for 
Ministers, Lawyers, Authors, and all who desire to escape the drudgery of the pen. 
Price, $125. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICES. BRANCH. OFFICES. 


281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms. 


i Madison Square, New York, Sewing Machines, 
E. Remineton h SOMS,, Louisville, Ky., West Jefferson St., Sewing Machines. 
Loston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms. 

Cincinnati, 181 West 4th St., Sewing Machines. 


Remi tou Sew’ M Co Utica, 129 Genesee St., Sewing Machines. 
' « Atlanta, Ga., DeGive'’s Opera House, Marietta St.. S. M. 
St. Louis, 609 N. Fourth St., Sewing Machines and Arms. 
Detroit, 191 Woodward Avenue, Sewing Machines, 


i Washington, 1). C., 521 Seventh St., S. M. and Arms. 
Remington Ag’l Co. 
Indianapolis, 72 Market St., Sewing Machines. 


Philadelphia, 810 Chestnut St., Sewing Machines, 
Thi N Y Baltimore, 47 N. Charles St., Sewing Machines & Arms. 
on, ’ e Chicago, 257 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N.Y, 
Suuscriprion Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.35 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.30 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1.10 each, These rates include Postage, in each 
case, which is pre-paid by the Publishers, Papers are ad- 
dressed to each name, 

g@™ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
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The New Campaign | * 
For 1876. 
BEGUN ALREADY! 


LITTLE WORK 
LARGE PAY. 


The work is suitable for all classes, for Clere 
gymen and other Professional men, for 
Merchants and Mechanics, Conduc-e 
tors, etc., for Clerks in Stores, Banks, Post- 
Offices ; for Studemts in Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges ; for Ladies in all Stations; for 
Boys and Girls from 8 years old up to man- 
hood and womanhood. 

The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have, 
by special arrangement with Proprietors, Manufac- 
turers, and Dealers, and by large wholesale cash con- 
tracts, secured a splendid assortment of Firste 
Rate, Useful, Beautiful and Value 
able Articles. [3 > Every article is the 
West of its class, nothing second-hand or of poor 
make, but everything is fresh from the manufac- 
turers. They are graded all the way from $1 to 
$650, so as to meet all circumstances. 

The Publishers offer all these articles as Presents 
to their Friends, who interest themselves 
to secure and send in subscriptions to this Journal. 


The Centennial year subscription books are 
now open, and every subscription now received is 
entered at once, and the subscriber receives all papers 
issued after his name comes to hand, up to the end 
of 1876! So our friends can begin gathering 
and sending in the names at once. Write with each 
name or list sent, your own P. O., and that you are 
acting for a premium, and the names will be 
credited to you. By beginning at once, you can not 
only offer the December number of this year free to 
the subscribers, but you can yourself secure some 
valuable article or articles before the holidays, or 
even this month. It is easy work, and it pays. 


ANNUAL 








Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
foHowing Items: (@) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
Offices. But....(6) Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....@ Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts. ,. .(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to cenvassers... (f) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, (when 4 cents per copy is furnished to pre-pay 
postage), but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢el.. ..(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 


Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the lettér in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above w ays is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 








Table of Premiums. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it /vee, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 a year, and also at the.club rates of $1.10 
ayear, postage included, which is prepaid in all cases by 
the Publishers.] 
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TABLE of Premiumsand Terms , aneenber 
For Volume 35—(1876). 38] sevtbere 
BEGINNING NOW. 33 "at | on 
on po all—No Competition. Re la 
$1. 601. “0 | 
mes ee Proien Aecictes. —|}—_— |! | 
1—Boy's oo (Cc. i ee 600]! 15 
Case of Scissors v. ike Steet | Shear Co.).$ 4 00)| 10 
—Pair of eee fee — gm Pessie<s B 3 50 | . 
—Bat and Ba Horsman)......... 250/} 4% 
5—Improved Tubte isieen do. do.)..8300|| 8 
6—Child’s Carriage....... (C. . Dare).$20 00|! 0 | 102 
—Child’s Fans dency i ‘Swing (do. do.).8400}| 9) 82 
—Doll’s Cottage Chamber Set (do. do.).8 5 00|| 12 | 37 
9—Crandall’s Building Blocks..........++ 200); 5] 2 
10—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks: 1 00 | 8 
11—Crandal’s Acrobats........ 100|! 3 
12—Crandall’s Menagerie ................ 200] 5 |" "99 
13—Utility Adj. Table Sam iek gent)$ 8 00]| 16 | 59 
4—Pocket Tool Holder ( Miiler’s Fath Co.) 100}} 3 
15—Bracket Saw (do. do.) erm 46°" 
6— Payson’s | Indelible Ink—Pen, etc....... %!| $3 |°°"° 
a YS Peoples’ Pump ” (W. 8. Blunt): -$12 00); 19 |" "65 
Tea Set (Lucius Hart Man’fact’g Co.).%50 00)| 66 | 295 
9—Ice Pitcher....... 0. do. do.) ....$16 00)| 24} 90 
PO—Caateré.....cccceee (do. =~ do.) ....8900)|} 17} 54 
21—Cake Basket...... do. do.) . ..$12 00)! 19 | 6 
y ey Butter oe do.) ....8800| 16] 52 
—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) :..'3 6 00) 15) 45 
4—-One Dozen Tablespoons(do. do.) . 12 00)| 19 65 
3— One Petes Tabie Forks(do. = 12 00; 19 | 65 
6—Child’s Cu (do. B82) 7] 27 
297—Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (ae. 5 00}} 12] 37 
28—Moore’s Floral Set (Moore Man’f” Co) 1 00) 3 
29—Exceisior Pocket Microscope ( Vuican- ‘ij 
ite Optical Instr yar? i. ose 275); 3) 2 
30—Abbott Pocket Microscope (L.G t)$150) 4)... 
31—Four," Pocket Soap-Bubble To ey 100}))} $|..°° 
32—Turn-table Apple Parer (D.H.Goodell)$ 100} 3 |..." 
33—Climax Apple Corer & Slicer (do.) $100|| 3 }..2! 
34—Family Cherry Stoner (do.) $100 $i 
35—Knives and Forks (Patterson = “<< -$14 25); 21 / 7 
33 Thives and —— (do. 0.) .-.$18 00 27 | 92 
37—Carver and Fork do. , 0.) ...8 400)| 10) 3 
38—French Cook's Knife, Fork, and Steel $4 00|| 10 | 3 
39—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cutery Co.)..8 150] 41.... 
40—Pocket Knife ion ao.) ..8200i|} 6] 22 
44 — Poe cket. Knife do.) 3.$2%|| 71 7 
4:2—Ladies’ Pocket omy = yx --8200)| 6] 2 
3—Multum in Parvo Knife (do. -$ 3 50) 8} 30 
4—Garden Seeds& Flower ‘Butbe(eetect’n) $200)} 64 22 
at Machine (Remington)....-..... a 00} 80 | 298 
ti— Beckwith Portable Family Sew’g Mach$2 00|| 30 | 100 | 
a7 Lamb's Family Knitting Machine.....$55 00!| 68 | 280 
— Washing Machine (Doty’s)........ --$14 00!) 21] 7 
A9—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal) ....8 8 00|| 16 
50—“Always fe road, Shoe Shelves (Am- | mS ee 
51—Pat. Magic Belinend Pencil (Ludden & soll 
LON) 0. cceccvescccescocccsccvcs ioe 
52—Ladies’ eee Charm Pencil (do. do.).% 2 00) 5 | 20 
53— Gents’ Magic Charm Pencil (do. — $800) 8] 380 
54—Gold Pen, Telescopic Case (do. ).$ 2 50|| q| 27 
55—Gold Pen'and Pencil, Telescopic Sane, 1} 
Elegant (de, MO cack $5 50|\| 18) 87 
56—Melodeon,4-oct’e (G..A. Prince & Co.’s).$90 00}; 105 | 320 
'7—Piano,Splendia %-oct.( Steinway & So's) $650 00 | 625 |1630 
58—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)..$40 00|| 50 | 165 
59—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle ........... $16 00} 24) 80 
60-— Creedmoor, Long  Pange Rifle (4. Rem- 
ington & SONS) ..........000+06 $100 00)/ 110 | $30 
61—Target Rifle (E. Remington & Sons)... $56 00)| 68 ; 230 
Ga Spor, ting & Hunting Rifle (do. do.).. $32 00) 48 | 156 
-Double Fagg Breech-loading Gun 1] 
E. Remington & Sons)........ $50 00); 66 | 225 
6 er Pratt’s Astral Oil (1can, 5gal.)$ 285) 7} 27 
65—Planet Jr. Combined Drill & Hoe (S. L. 1] 
Ge B15 00|| 22 | 7% 
66—Cahoon’s ‘Broadc ast Seed-sower........ B10 00/! 18} 58 
67—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.).. 14 00)| 21 0 
6S8— Worcester’s Great Illust’ed Dictionary 10 00}; 18} 58 
G9—Any back Volume Agriculturist }$ $1%)|..... 20 
70—Any Two Back Volumes do. & 8 50)|..... 29 
71—Any Three do. do. do. 5 25!| 18] 87 
72—Any Four do. do. do. s$ 700) 15) 47 
33—4ny Five do. do. do. (|33$8%5\| 17) 54 
74—Any Six do. do. do. = &$10 50))} 19) 61 
73—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 25) 21 | 68 
76—Any Eight di do. do. = $14 00 74 
—(Each add'l Vol. at same rate.) ‘S) | eels 
'7'7—Nineteen Vols. XVI to XXXIV. | —-$33 2% | 44 153 
7S8—Any Back Vol. Agriculturist Eee te 24 
29—Any Two Back Volumes do. a YT ee 36 
S0—Any Three do. do. do. 337 50|| 16) 48 
81—Any Four do. do. do. % $10 00)| 18 | 60 
na —4ny Five do. do. do. , & $12 50)| 21) 71 
S83—Any Six do. do. do. . . $15 00)| 24 | 82 
81_Any Seven do. do. do. S $17 50)| 27 | 9 
85—Any Eight do. do. do. S $20 00}; 380 | 102 
—( Each ad’l volume a same rate) ie cade wisiadh dane 
8G6—Nineteen Vols. XVI S $4 50}| 65 | 215 
87—A 810 Library et Choice.) ) >. 00 | 18 | 58 
SS8—A $15 Library do. Sesi5 00) 24] 85 | 
89—A $20 Library do. = $$20 00/} 81 | 106 | 
90—A 825 Library do. ® | 5882 00}) 38 | 125 | 
91—4 830 Library do. 3.3890 00)) 44 144 
92—A R35 Library do. 7S $85 00!) 50 | 162 
93-4840 Library ao. § S840 0 86 | 177 
94—A $45 Library do. 3345 00/| 62 192 
95—A 50 Library do. SS 850 00)| 68 | 207 
96—A 860 Library — ao. $60 00/| 80 | 237 
97—A S75 Library do. yess 00'| 100 | 282 
98—A 8100 Library _ do. J 100 00)| 125 | 860 
99—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description.).....++- she 


Ce” Every Premium article is new and of the very 
best manufacture. No chargeis made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos. 2,9 to 11, 14 to 16, 29 to 31, 39 to 44, 
51 to 55, 69 to 99, inclusive, will cach be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express (at the Post- 


office or express office nearest the recipient) to any placein | 


the United States or Territories.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of 
each, by any conveyance desired. An Iilustrated Be=- 
scriptive List of Premiums xamed in the 
above Table will be sent Free to applicants. 


| *S. W.K.,”? Mendocino Co., Cal. 








containing a great ‘variety . o Jiems, Pasco 4 many 
good Hints and Suggestions wi throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want Of space ge hee rang 


Continued from p, 412. 


Remedy for Barrenness.—‘S. H.,” 
Otie Creek, N. M., wants a remedy for barrenness in his 


| hens and sow. He has tried balsam of copaiba, rosin, 
| copperas, colombo, Peruvian bark, Cayenne pepper, ard 


many other remedies for the sow, and has subsisted his 
hens upon grasshoppers, and all without avail. We can 
suggest nothing, unless it be the knife, or to feed these 
animals on some food with more nutriment in it than the 
above articles contain. 

Use of Guano in the West.—‘L. 8.,” 
Springfield, Mo. The use of guano can hardly be made 
profitable in ordinary farming in the western’ states. 
Much less can it-be profitably used on good fresh land. 
The land may be kept in good order without this costly 


| fertilizer, by a proper rotation of crops, and by growing 
| clover, 


and by the use of what stable manure is made 


upon the farm. Ordinary prairie land ought to be kept 


| profitably fertile in this way for a lifetime. 











| will rarely, 





What to do witha Poor Cow.—“ J. 
H. W.,” Jefferson Co., Ky. Some Ayrshire cows are 
poor buttercows. There are two classes of this breed of 
cows, viz., butter makers and cheese makers. If you 
have one of the latter, it would be best to get rid of her 
if butter is expected. Her calf will probably inherit her 
character, and would hardly be worth raising. The tests 
of a butter yielding Ayrshire cow are, yellow colered, 
loose, mellow, soft, fine haired skin ; a fine clear horn ; 
very yellow color of the inside of the ears, and of the ear 
secretions ; a fine head, face, and neck, a large milk vein, 
and a smooth, large, well made udder and teats. If the 
cow has a white hard skin, a hairy, coarse udder, coarse 
horns and head, although she may give much milk, she 
if ever, be a good butter cow. 


—“8, BE. K.,” 





Feeding and Fodder, 


| Eastham. If meal is fed to cows with roots or otlier 
| coarse fodder, it is well to feed it twice a day. There is 
| not only the question of the nutriment in the food in- 
| volved, but that of the completeness of the process of 


| mastication and digestion. 


The cow’s appetite is kept 
in good order if her feed is given regularly and without 
any change. Besides more coarse fodder is eaten when 
meal is mixed with it. An acre of corn-fodder may be 


| made to yield 10 tons or more of dry feed, which is worth 


| more than can be obtained from an acre ef corn. 


The 


| closer planting and heavier growth of the fodder, makes 
the difference in value, 


As to Several Matters.—“J. E. De 


| M.,’’ St. Johns, N.B. Crude petroleum, when it is thor- 


oughly absorbed by shingles, does not make them any 
more liable to take fire than they previously were. The 
volatile and most inflammable portion of the oil soon 


| evaporates, leaving the paraffine and tarry residue only in 


fhe shingles....Spruce and pine timber yield about 244 
per cent of ash, which is only half that of oak and beech, 


| and from one-sixth to one-tenth of that of walnut, hick- 


ory, and elm. The ash of pine and spruce is also very 
inferior in potash and phosphoric acid, containing but 


| a tenth to a thirtieth as much as is fonnd in the hard 


| | woods. 
| | account of their poverty in potash. 
| | be secured very cheaply, they are worth their proportion- 
| ate value, probably 5 cents a bushel.... 


Pine ashes are never used for soap-making, on 
Stili where they can 


One reason why 
spruce trees which have been reserved from woods which 
have been cut down, wither and die, is the want of shade 
to which they have been accustomed. In some Jocalities 
they are infested by a parasitical growth, which robs 
them of their sap, and gradually destroys them. 





Keeping Manure in California.— 
The difficulty experi- 


| enced in preventing manure ‘from heating injuriously in 





a dry, rainless climate, may be avoided by carefully sav- 
ing the liquids from the stable and drawing the fresh ma- 
nure toa heap where it may be composted with waste 
matters and earth, using two or three parts of earth to 
one of mavure. Or another and less troublesome plan, 
would be to keep the manure in a cellar or pit made with 


| cemented walls as is described in the, American Agricul- 


turist of January, 187%. This method is used in Italy, 
and succeeds well in thatdry climate. When the manure 
is too dry, water might be thrown uponit. Of course 
the liquids from the stable should flow into this pit. 
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Bee Notes. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
papedpieremte 


Bees should now be ia proper condition for winter 
quarters. It is surprising that some beekeepers still 
winter their bees oui of doors. Circumstances may re- 
quire out-door wintering ; to prepare the bees for it, re- 
move the honey-board, and place over the frames a piece 
of coarse canvas or sacking large enough to cover the 
entire top. Over this place a mat or quilt made of heavy 
unbleached cotton cloth and cotton hatting. Each quilt 
should be of the exact size of the top of the frames, and 
contain about half a roll of cotton, and be tied in half a 
dozen places to keep the cotton in place. That the bees 
may be sure of & passage from comb to comb, lay a strip 
of wood j inch square, and long enough to reach across 
all the frames, under the canvas on top of the frames. 
Fill the cap with straw and place it over the whole. Un- 
less they stand in a sheltered place, they should be well 
protected from the wind. 

I strongly advise in-door wintering in all cases where 
it is possible. We have practiced several different meth- 
ods of protecting them out of doors, but find none wholly 
satisfactory, and have adopted in-door wintering entirely. 
Probably no one thing has embarrassed beekeepers so 
much as the general failure in wintering. While most 
agree that in-door quarters are preferable, there is much 
difference of opinion as to proper location and form of 
repository. Some build above ground, filling thick walls 
with sawdust or straw. Others build partly underground, 
covering entirely with earth. The principal objection 
to these different plans, is the absence of artificial heat. 

We have bought bees quite extensively for the past 
few years, and in doing so have visited a large number 
of apiaries each spring. We found those that wintered 
best were kept directly under a room where there was a 
constant fire, or were otherwise aided by artificial heat. 
The following seems to me to meet the absolute necessi- 
ties for in-door wintering, with least trouble and cost, 
and avoids the expense of extra fuel for the desired heat, 
and does not require any special excavation for the pur- 
pose. This location is a dry cellar directly under a room 
where a constant fire is kept; a proper and uniform 
temperature is indispensable to success. The room must 
be secure from the changes of the weather outside, 
either by heavy walls well banked, or by extra partitions 
and air spaces. I would advise a casing inside of the 
wall, leaving a space of two feet between it and the wall. 
To supply the bees with pure air, carry a trunk or tube 
made of boards, through a window down to, and around 
the bottom of the cellar, letting the air pass out 
through small holes in the sides of the tube. in different 
parts of the cellar. If the trunk could be passed fora 
distance underground before reaching the cellar, it 
would give the double benefit of being warmed in cold 
and cooled in warmer weather. For upward ventilation, 
pass a pipe through the floor above, directly back of the 
stove, and attach it to the stove-pipe as short a distance 
above the stove as possible. This will draw the impure 
air from the cellar, which will be replaced with pure air 
from the tube below, keeping all in a healthy condition. 

The racks or shelves to set the bees upon, should not 
be attached to the sides of the room, to the floor, or 
above. To avoid all jarring from above, or from open- 
ing and shutting the door when entering the room, let 
them be made firmly, and rest only on solid ground at 
the bottom. Arrange the shelves so that the lower tier 
of hives will be at least two feet from the bottom of the 
cellar. A room 10x18 will hold 100 colonies. Arrange 
both lower and upper ventilators to open and close from 
without. The cold-air tube can be regulated outside the 
building. The upward ventilating pipe can have a shut- 
ter under the bottom, attached to a wire, passing up 
through a hole in the floor. Prepare bees for in-door 









































Fig. 1.—BOTTOM-BOARD. : 


wintering same as for out doors, except that the cap 
should be left off when carried in. If the Quinby hive is 
used, make an extra bottom board (fig. 1) 12 inches wide 
and 19 inches long, with a piece of hoop iron nailed 
across one end, projecting over $ inch to hook the 
frames on, same as in the hive. In the other end make 
@ ij-inch hole. Our method is, to remove the hive 
from the stand, and put an empty one inits place. In 
this, place the above described bottom board with the 
hole over the entrance. Then with an assistant remove 


until all are ready. 
into the cellar varies with the locality. 
York they are usually put away from the ist to the mid- j 
dle of November. 
out rats and mice. 
the walls, where they will find them before getting into 
the bee-cellar. 
to the best temperature. 
Our experience indicates 48°. 
requisites for successful wintering are: a properly ar- | 
ranged cellar, bees in the desirable shape, suitable ven- 
tilation, proper and uniform temperature, total darkness, 
and perfect quiet. 
ter put 121 colonies in such a place, seldom visited them, 
ascertained the temperature frequently by means of a 
small thermometer attached to a string and dropped 
through a hole in the floor, and took out 120 stocks in the 
spring. 


writes : 
and if you think it will suit this state ?’’°—Ans. 
great merit of the Clawson is its hardiness. It is a white 
wheat, but not of the highest quality. 
whiter than the Clawson, but the berries are rounder and 
plumper, and, I think, of a finer quality. 
would stand our winters, I should raise it in preference 
to the Clawson. In fact I am still raising it. 
son is a remarkably vigorous, strong growing, hardy 
variety, and will be very valuable in sections where the 
finer varieties can not be grown. 


writes : “* We have a pea introduced here from the south. 
I procured a few, and planted 34 acre to try. 
yielding abundantly, and stand up (Sept. 12th) waist high. 
I am better pleased with them than any other crop on 
the farm. If you will pay expressage, I will send you 
half a bushel for trial, as I think 1 have got pay for them 
in Walks and Talks. 
to corn. 
Chinch Bug, planted 20 acres of these peas, and fattened 
his pork exclusively on them. 
the crop. You could cnt them with your reaper.”—I do 
not think the southern pea would do well with me. It 
is a useful crop in the sonthern states, and one which 
could be grown there to a greater extent with profit, both 
for feed and manure. 
vating crop of the south. 


Penn., has a farm iv the lumber region, where boards or 
slabs are cheap. He digs his ditches in the 
usual way, within a few inches of the bot- 
tom. 
presume, a narrow draining spade or long- 
handled scoop, and Jays a plank or slab (a) 
to cover the drain, and then fills up with 
earth. He has never known one to fill up 
by the sides caving in. 
seen this method described in the books. I 
think it is described in all the treatises on 
draining. 
good one when there is a stiff clay sub-soil, and where 
the work is skillfully done. 


ing 25 acres where he has been cutting timber, for ‘I 
deplore,’ he writes, ‘‘the wholesale slaughter of the 
timber in this county, but if we wonld thin up the stand- 
ing young trees, and clear the land and ditch the swamps, 
I-think the country would be improved instead of impov- 





the combs bodily from their hive and place upon this | 
board. Tie a stout cord around frames and panels, 
place the quilt on top as already directed, and leave all 
in the hive until ready to remove to winter quarters, 
when bottom board and all, (fig. 2), can be lifted out and 
the hive left on the summer stand. Pursue this process 











Fig. 2.—HIVE PREPARED FOR WINTERING. 
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The time when bees should be put 
In Central New | 


Great care should be taken to keep 
Keep traps and poison between | 


There is much difference of opinion as 


Most writers advise 40° to 45°. 
Thus, to sum up, the | 


As evidence of its success, I last win- 


ee 


“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 





Citawson Waeat.—“* W. B. P.,’* Washington, Va., 
“JT want your opinion of the Clawson wheat, 
The 


The Diehl is no 
If the Diehl 


The Claw- 


THE SouTHERN Pea.—‘‘ G. W. C.,”? Southern Illinois, 


They are 


They are said to fatten hogs equal 
One farmer who had his corn killed last year by 


I think you would like 


It is, or might be, the great reno- 


DRAINING with Boarps.—A. S. Tipton, Howard, 


He then narrows them in, using, I 


He says he has not 


It is avery old plan, and a very 


SHEEP IN THE LumBER ReGions.—Mr. Tipton is clear- 











erished.""—What immense flocks of sheep and cattle the 
cut-off timber lands of these mountains would support, 
if cultivated in the available spots! I should think, at 
any rate, it would pay well to sow grass seed as soon as 
the timber is removed, and while the land is soft and the 
surface covered with organic matter. 

Wants TO LEARN FaRMING.—A young man in Ohio, 
18 years of age, writes to me that he wishes to be a farm- 
er, and he wants to go where he can study and earn his 
board and clothes at the same time.—I get a great many 
similar letters, and would much like to help such young 
men. I would recommend him to go to an agricultural 
college, if possible ; or to go to some good farmer in his 
own neighborhood. 

DIFFERENT VaRIETIEs OF PoTatToEs.—‘C. P. 2. 
Kent Co., Mich., writes: “I have Zztra Early Vermont 
which is fullas good as Harly Rose, perhaps earlier, I 
discovered no difference when we commenced using 
them, but afterwards noticed that it died down when 
fully ripe about a week earlier than Early Rose. Brown- 
ell’s Beauty with me is very promising, both as regards 
quality and productiveness. Peerless, after several years’ 
trial, is with me a total failure ; not productive, and al- 
ways soggy, even on light, good potato soil. White 
Peach Blow, good, but very late in ripening, even when 
planted as early as possible. This variety is seemingly 
not so good as formerly. Please let me know through 
the American Agriculturist the results of your observa- 
tions on the different varieties ?*"—Ans. I am not pre- 
pared to give an opinion. I will raise all the kinds Ihave 


| another year on a larger scale. They all seem to be good. 


Snowflake is very handsome. Brownell’s Beauty is cer- 
tainly very promising. The Deacon thinks there is 
nothing so good as the Peerless. He has grown it for 
some years, and thinks the quality equal to the Peach- 
Blow, while the yield is far greater. I think more of the 


| Late Rose as a main crop than any other I have grown. 


Pirtine Potarors.—‘ R. S.”" I dig a shallow pit, say 
eight or ten inches deep, on some high, dry land, where 
the water can run off. Round up the potatoes in the 
form of a roof until the center is two feet or more above 
the level of the ground. Then cover with a layer of 
straw, eight or ten inches thick. Then cover the straw 
with earth from the sides of the pit until not a particle-of 
straw is visible. Then put on another layer of straw 
about six inches thick, and cover it carefully with earth. 
This layer of straw between two layers of earth, holds 
‘*dead air,”’ which is the best of all non-conductors of 
heat, and will effectually exclude the severest frosts. If 
you will build a rail fence around the pits the snow will 
be likely to settle in the pen thus formed and help to 
keep out the frost. If you are short of straw, you may 
use potato-vines for the upper layer, but they should be 
put on thicker than the straw, and greater care taken in 
covering them with earth. Every particle must be cov- 
ered with earth. If this is done, the potato-vines will be 
as good as the straw, or better. I would use plenty of 
dry straw to cover the potatoes. It absorbs moisture. 

Pirtine Mancets.— R. 8." I pit mangels the same 
as potatoes. But you can make the heaps wider and 


S 


Wi Wt, 





higher, say six or eight feet wide and five or six feet 
high. In a large heap, make chimneys, with a little 
straw every six or eight feet, for the escape of the mois- 
ture. I find that the mangels are more likely to be in- 
jured by frost just on the level of the ground at a, a, in 
the accompanying figure, and also at the top of the heap 
at b. Ido not object to having a few frozen ones on top. 
If we cover so thick on top as to make sure of excluding 
frost in such a winter as the last, we should be very liable, 
in an ordinary winter, to have some of the mangels rot 
from want of ventilation. But ata, a@, we may exclude 
the frost by plowing around the heap, throwing the fur- 


| rows all towards it, so that there shall be a foot or more 


of loose earth on top of the undisturbed soil at a, a. 

Root Currer.— R. S.”’ [have had one of Gale's root- 
slicers for some years, and find it a very useful and effi- 
cient implement. It cuts the mangels into thin slices or 
sections. For cows thisis all that is nceded. But for 
sheep, and especially lambs, it is desirable to cut the 
roots into narrow strips about the size of the finger. I 
wrote to Mr. Gale and he made me a machine that is 
just what I wanted. 

Corn AND CoB MgaAu.—W. P. Tate, Clearfield, Pa., 
says he feeds a good deal of corn and cob meal, and has 
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never yet seen any bad results from using it. He feeds 
it frecly to his milch cows, and also to his mules. He 
thinks it ** better than corn in the ear.’’ No doubt this 
isso, but is it better than corn-meal alone mixed with 
cut-feed or bran? Is there nutriment enough in the cob 
to pay for grinding it? I have thought not. Better 
shell the corn and either soak it until soft, or grind it. 
— — + ><a 


Book on the Horse.—‘‘8. L. M.” Dadd’s 
American Horse Doctor, (price, $1.50, post-paid, from 
this office,) is a very useful book to a horseman. A more 
comprehensive work is The Horse in the Stable and the 
Field, by ‘‘ Stonehenge,” a reputable English horseman. 
Price, $3.50. 





As to Texas,— P.F.S.,” Sidney, Il]. The 
soil, climate and healthfulness of St. Antonio and New 
Braunfels in Texas are very good. There are now hun- 
dreds of pure Short-horn cattle scattered in almost every 
part of Texas, where they thrive perfectly well when 
properly cared for, and where they are making a great 
improvement in the native stock. 





Wheels for Farm Wagons.—“ W. A. 
F.,” Le Sueur, Minn. Broad tires are certainly more 
serviceabie than narrow ones, and wear the roads much 
Jess. Yet the fashion is for 13g to 13{-inch tires. In 
England, upon the turnpike roads, a wagon with such 
wheels as these is charged double the toll of one with 
four or five inch tires, and the heaviest wagons have tires 
even mich wider than this. The advantage of a wide 
tire is that the wagon sinks less in soft soil, and is there- 
fore drawn easier. Small fore-wheels are better than 
large ones, because the wagon is turned more easily, and 
large hind-wheels are better than small ones, because 
they pass more easily over the obstructions upon rough 
or soft surfaces; the leverage of the spokes being longer. 
We believe broader wheels than are in use in this coun- 
try would be better than the narrow ones. 









To Preserve Eggs.—“J. H. C.,” *Des- 
Moines, Iowa. One ofthe best and easiest methods of 
preserving eggs, is to smear them all over with linseed- 
oil, and pack them in dry sand or wheat chaff, in barrels 
headed up tightly. 





Fish Culture Educationally.—Fish 
Culture is to be made a part of the course of instruction 
at the University of Virginia, where a hatching-house 
has been erected by the Fish Commissioners of that 
state, and Mr. Fred. Mather, of the U. 8. Fish Commis- 
sion has been engaged to superintend it. A large quan- 
tity of the eggs of the California Salmon will be hatched 
there this winter. 


Grass for a Swale.—‘“J. B.&.,’’ Grand 
River, Wyoming T. Red-top (Agrostis vulgaris) is the 
best grass to sow in a place that iz sometimes covered 
with water. It will survive and grow lnuxuriantly on soil 
that is covered half the year or more with water. The 
coarse native grass, however, must be killed out, or it 
will smother the red-top. Three bushels of red-top 
seed will be needed for an acre, as it is very light and 
chaffy, and much of it is infertile. 





Deep and Shallow Setting of Milk. 
—*C. E. §.” Whether deep or shallew setting of milk 
is the best, is a point on which dairymen differ. By far 
the greater number of them use shallow pans. As the 
butter is made from the oily part of the milk, no amount 
of evaporation of the water contained in the cream, 
can lessen the quantity of butter in it. To lose 5 to 
10 per cent of the cream by evaporation in shallow set- 
ting, is simply an impossibility. Cream should be set 
where the air is still, and no current blows upon it, and 
then there will be no more evaporation than that which 
occurs from the larger surface exposed in the shallow 
pans, which will be practically unnoticeable. Every 
dairyman must test this question for himself, and adopt 
his own plan. No absolute rule can be Jaid down, which 
is best under all circumstances. It is a thing that can 
never be settled by discussion. 

Thoroughbred” and *“‘Arabian.”’ 
—‘H. B.,”’ Chester Co., Pa. The pure Arabian horse is 
what its name implies, a horse of pure Arabian blood 
without admixture; a ‘thoroughbred’ horse is one 
whose pedigree traces back through the English bred 
race horses toan Arabian lineage. The thoroughbreds 
are, in fact, a high bred. English race, improved by cross- 
es of Arabian blood, or the direct descendents of horses 
of that race imported into this country. The English 
thoroughbred is considered by some as superior to the 
Arabian. Wewould as soon breed from a good ‘ thor- 
oughbred”’ as froma pure Arabian. We would choose 
the thoroughbred for speed, and the Arabian for bottom 
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A New Work by the Author of 


“GARDENING FOR PROFIT,” and 
“PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE.” 





Gardening 
for Pleasure. 


A GUIDE TO THE AMATEUR IN THE 


Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower 
Garden, 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS FOR THE 


Greenhouse, Conservatory, and 
WINDOW GARDEN. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
AUTHOR OF “GARDENING FOR PROFIT,” AND ‘‘ PRAC- 
TICAL FLORICULTURE.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The remarkable sale, unprecedented in the history of 
works upon the same subjects, which the two previous 
books by the same author have had, indicates the estimate 
placed upon his contributions to Gardening and Filori- 
culture. In his Introduction to the present work, Mr. 
Henderson says :—‘‘I have endeavored in writing ‘ Gar- 
dening for Pleasure,’ to divest it, as far as I was compe- 
tent to do so, of the technical terms and phrases which 
professional gardeners use in writing or talking on mat- 
ters relating to horticulture ; and to use the plainest lan- 
guage at my command in describing the simplest meth- 
ods of culture. Whether I have succeeded in making 
the subject as clear as I have desired to do, those who 
read the work must decide. 

“ My aim in writing the book was to make it such as 
would be useful to the occupant of acity lot, or to the 
possessor of a few window plants, as well as to the owner 
of a country residence that is fully appointed in all mat- 
ters relating to the cultivation of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. The necessity for such a book has been 
made evident to me by the enquiries from hundreds of 
amateurs in gardening; inquiries to many of which 
neither of my previous works, (‘Gardening for Profit,’ or 
‘Practical Floriculture,’) furnished proper replies ; the 
one being written mainly for information of the vegetable 
market gardener,and the other for the commercial florist.”” 

Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








and endurance, 


245 Broapway, NEw York. 





Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


Finely Lllustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
The following voluntary notices of Mr. Henderson's books 
are specimens of similar testimony from very many quarters. 
‘ February 8th, 1875. 
“Enclosed find draft for $3.00, the published price of re- 
vised editions of ‘Gardening for Profit’ end ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’ I have first editions, and they have saved the 
cost of each more than one hundred times. Many thanks for 
what you are doing for the gardeners of the United States.” 
“ December 9th, 1874. 
“ Your Gardening for Profit is what the Family Bible is to 
a good old Methodist—the only sure guide.” 
“ March 28d, 1874. 
“Tf this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that I 
believe the gardeners of this country would gladly hail an- 
other edition of ‘Gardening for Profit;’ at least, I thank 
him for that little work. Through its influence I left a pay- 
ing manufacturing business and began to follow its teach- 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet sash, and enjoy my- 
self as I never did before. Again I thank him.” 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit,” 
Beautifully Mlustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of yalu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 


Money in the Garden. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 


ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 


BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL ,HORTICULTUBIST. 


In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 








CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
the Garden. = IX. Onions. 
“« IL. Hot-beds. e X. Parsley. 
“ III. Artichoke. “ XI. Radishes., 
“« IV. Beans. . XII. Salsify. 
“ sV. Cabbages. “ “XIII. Tomatoes. 
“ VI. Egg-Plants. ae XIV. Forcing 


“ VII. Lettuce. Houses, 


Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - ---+-*+-+-+---s - $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New Yorg. 
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THE UTILITY 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


may be raised or lowered in hight to suit any person or purpose, and 
folded in a moment for packing away. f 
cutting and basting, a boon tothe invalid, a treasure to children, un- 
rivalled for games, and the best table in the world for writing, study, 
expedition, or camp. In great variety of style, size, shape and price, 
(See page 104, March, 1875, No. of as ie Express prepaid 
on orders within 500 miles of N. Y. 
procter distance, to cover cost of freight. Special rates to clubs. § 
nd for circular, and quote Agriculturist. 


AMBI 
. Sole Proprs. & Mirs., 793 Broadway, N. Y. 


nvaluable to ladies in 


liberal. discount allowed for 


& SARGENT, 








Delf - Propel- 
For Cripples 









Can be easily ropelled, either 

in or out. doors |by any one hay- 
the use of} |hands. 

-State your size jand send stamp 

forillustrated leatalogue of dil- 
ferent styles and | rices. 

S. A. SMITH, 

! No. 82 Platt St.. 

1 N.Y. City. 





This man goes prepared for 

rain, because le has one 0 
LOVEJOY’S 

Beautiful Weather Houses 
in his house, which shows him 
when it will storm, and you can 
have one sent to your house pre- 
paid, by sending $2.00 to 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
393 Washington St., Boston. 





LAMB KNITTING MACHINE. 





§ the enly Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and COMPLETE, 
thout hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
etc, It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 per 
cent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. 3 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
- Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents want- 
ed. Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced _Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, LIl., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Housewife’s Friend and Cook 
Stove Companion. 


HusTon’s PATENT. 


Pe netel 











This is one of the most useful articles in the kitchen, for 
adjusting all the parts and fixtures of the Cook Stove, and 
for removing without the aid of towels, cloths, or holders, 
bread, pies, cakes, puddings and almost every description of 
hot dishes from the oven, without burning or soiling your 

ds. Also for adjusting broken lids, or lids when the 
wires are broken or burned ont. 
nts wanted in every town. Samples sent by mail, post 
paid, for twenty-five cents; five for one dollar. Address 
enclosing money for sample, 


Ww. W. FOWLER, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, Guilford, Conn. 





AVE MONEY by pur- 
chasing the best Piano-Forte. 
Do not decide what make to get 
until you write for our Illus- 
trated Circular, which we mail 
free. The ‘‘ Arion Piano” con- 
tains four patented improve- 
ments that make it more durable 
than any piano in the market. 
Write for circular, and mention 
where you saw this notice. 


Address SIMPSON & 00., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


5 East 14th 8t., N. Y. Ci 
















etc. rsizes forlarge work. 

ess Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, Sees 
fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS 

y, have tfan and make money fast 

3 at printing. Send twostamps for full 
s jogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
° KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


Feleion Ds merieentn eur arane 








EARTH CLOSETS! 


The cheapest, best, and most simple In the market, 
Saving of life and health demand their use. They 
= take the place of the Water Closet, which is an ex- 
& pensive luxury. Price, $9 to $20. Send for circular. 
. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


| BEAUTY! ) Fi 
COMFORT! Fine Shoes 


DURABILITY! ) Ladies and Gentlemen. 
W. F. BARTLETT, 
1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


[t will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Manufactured only by 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





















GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 





ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
should be without the Foun- 

— tain Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAB, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT ISITING 
Carps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 


& scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 


Nothing like themever before offeredin America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. NOVELTY PrintinaG Co., Ashland, Mass. 


STEVENS’ PATENT BREECH-LOADING 











Sporting Rifles and Shot Guns. Pocket Rifles and 
Pocket Pistols. Also the noted Hunter's Pet Rifle. Send for 
Catalogue. J. STEVENS & CU., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances wsed) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N.J. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 




























Ofany and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catals; o. Address Great Western Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Grose cuurN 


~ E}Wvery One Using it 
-once willuse no other. 
fs Three sizes made, holding 
five, seven and ten gallons, 
Circulars sent free. 


§ Canvassers wanted where we 
haye no agents. 





Hee 


C Lott 


E. & 0. WARD, ‘ston mercuayrs, 


(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washingtonsst., N. ¥. 
Reference, Irving National Bank. 


Reet. S LL. COLE, Produce Com- 
mission Merchant, 141 Reade St., New York. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping directions 
sent free on application. 














$12 a day made selling Scissors Sharpener and 
other fresh NovEries, Sample Sharpener 
and an ant Box of Tinted Stationery 
mailed for 35 cts. Catalogue free. 





MEYERS & ALLEY, Gouanission Merchants 


IN GREEN FRUITS AND PRODUCE. 





TENG DIE ' For cutting business 
{ OS steneng ting Isc 
S vit J 4d complete ge 4 


“eta : eee ; 4 f 
Clothing Stencils and Key Checks, with which young men are 
making from $5 to $20.a day. Send for Catalogue and samples 
to S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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First Premium Awarded at Illinois and Ipwa State Fiela 
Trials, 1874. 


DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline Plow Works, Moline, Illinois. 


Address 








Effective! Durable! 
Every Machine 
Arranged to Cut 5 Lengths, 


. The Farmer, 
Il The Dealer, 
Everybody 
WANTING A 


FEED CUTTER. 
W. H. BANKS &(0., 


General Agents, 
34 & 368. Canal 8t., 
“ij Cor. Wash’ton, CHICAGO, 














Standard English Yorkshire Pigs. 

From stock imported directly trom Yorkshire, England. 
They received the 1st Premium at N. E. Fair, 1873. These 
swine are good size, light haired, wh ‘olor, very prolific, 
excellent nurses, and are ready fatteners. Boar Pig, 10 weeks 
old, $15.00. Sow, $10.00. Boar and Sow, not akin, $20.00. Boar 
and two Sows, $30.00. Shipped to destination at my risk, and 
warranted as represented. Ready for shipment Noy. 1. Also 
Holstein and Short-horn Cattle. Marlborough Stock Farm, 
JOS. KNIGHT, Propr., Newburyport, Mass, P. O. Box 352, 






N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd Pa, 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
forses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Tee Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk_Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 








WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


sreeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. They 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States. 





ercheron—Norman Horses.—M. W. 

= DUNHAM, Wayne. Du Page Co., Ill., Importer and 

tee eo has imported 52 in 12 months. Send for Illustrated 
atalogue. 


A | W. Hunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
@ Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—tTrotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 


A | Cheston Morris, M.D., “ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 








{ull Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pedigrees, 

out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, Breeder and 
Shipper of Cotswold Sheep, Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, 
and all the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for circular. 





GAME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 

and Sporting Doge, bred and shipped by J.C. 
COOPER ‘ooper ill 2 
€ x. 


R, ¢ Ireland. 
Winner of Gold M 


» Limeric 
edals at Paris and New Yor 





OR SALE.—A large and extra fine lot of Silver Spangied 

Hamburg chickens, also Light Brahmas, Houdans, an@ 
Rouen Ducks. All first class. Prices ag | low, to reduce 
stock. JOEL BRUNNER, Hosensack, Lehigh Co., Pa. 








lack Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair 
weighing 62 tbs. Jersey Cattle, A.1I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 





@quffolk Pigs for Sale.—A thoroughbred 
Suffolk boar, ten months old, also two litters of Suffolk 
pigs for sale by 





Alexander Hyde, Lee, Mass. 





+ 

OLAND CHINA HOGS. Pigs for 

sale reasonable. Send for price of pigs. Address 
ISAAC H. GLASGOW, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 








T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


S83 Murray St., NEw YORE. 
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BALDWIN?S bbs 
And an Address, 
Cuts all kinds of Fodder, 
WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 
pidity. Each Machine WOnFe 2241-94 & 2 incnes rea requisite to enable a farmer to keep many head of cattl 
herent productive power, ‘made useless. This little book 
or heavy, as desired by the 
> 

best Cutter, should see GEY ELIN’S 
fore purchasing any other as carried out by the National Poultry Company, (limited), 
Seven Sizes for Hand on entirely new and scientific principles, with all the neces- 

By GEO. KENNEDY GEYELIN, C.E. ? 
scription, price-list, and 
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° F dd (’ SOILING OF CATTLE, 
American Fodder Cutter. 
Containing suggestions which may be useful to Farmers, 
; Hay, Straw, and Corn- 
By EDWARD QUINCY. 
ie, a 
cuts Eight Lengths, is self- most wasteful | pte ratte of it is sometimes retained for the 
cannot fail to be read with interest by many a farmer. 
operator. Farmers and 
and examine the Balde POULTRY BREEDING, 
kind. Workmanship and Bromley, Kent. 
and Power. Ilustrated sary plans, elevations, sections, and details, and a notice of 
With a Preface by CHARLEs L. FIANT. 
testimonials, sent free on 


Illustrated from Experience, 
The best in the World. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
Stalks, with ease and ra- 2 hence eae 
Stalks, mves 8 V2 VAR 1 tne By a mistaken notion, that a considerable extent of land is 
feedi C be fed light sole purpose of pasturage ; and thus, compared with its in- 
eeding. Can be fed lig 
Price, Post-paid, = - = $1.25 
Dealers in want of the 
win American, be- In a Commercial Point of View, 
finish best in the market. Natural and Artificial Hatching, aeering. and Fattening, 
the Poultry Establishments in France. 
Circular, containing de- 
With Twenty-seven Hlustrations. 


application. Price, post-paid, - = + $1.25 
C. PIERPONT & CO., —aeaaee 
Manufacturers, CHEMISTRY 
Corner of Crown and 
Park Sts., OF THE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





FARM AND THE SEA, 


WITH OTHER 
Familiar Chemical Essays. 


BROADCAST 


Hy ty, ? 
WZ, CAHOON’s 







By JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D. 
y Z SEEDSOWER The aim in this work has been to present scientific facts 
Sows all kinds of and principles in a familiar way, so as to interest and in- 


struct those not specially acquainted with matters of science. 
“Price, post-paid, - - = $1.25 


New Book on the Horse. 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 


AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 





Y SoleAgentsfortheNorthwest, 


84 & 36 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


Canvassers wanted where we 
have no Agents. 


g. 
Presses @ round bale, any length, from one to four feet, 
be driven by horse, steam or water power. 











Address W. H. PANES & CO., By ROBERT CHAWNER, Veterinary Surgeon. 
B U R R STON E MI LLS Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, : nie ‘ “ t 
4 ° 34 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. A concise Manual of Special Pathology, for the use o 
a = . = Fast grinding. Smal oS : Horsemen, Farmers, Stock-Raisers, and Students in Agricul- 
4 = k power. 20 patents for tural Colleges in the United States. 
= ‘ rinding and bolting. 30 Papers | At lowest Club Rates. Agents wanted. Send s 
gal Years a specialty. Grinds stamp for Circular. ©. P. CURT PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.3. 


; a. at Magazines North Parma, Monroe Co. N.Y. 
<< ligne ag Area ios s : Fither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


any vegetable or mineral. | @© ARYLAND! MARYLANDY!?? | Prceby 

















; aor stamp for cuts and " fs Do. not delay. Now is thie time to get a cheap ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
8. uri, beautiful locations, at_Panic prices, Send stamp for 
ARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn, ‘ Catalogue. G. W. CARROLL, Past New Market, Md. 245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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: The Best Prairie Lands in Iowa and Nebraska! 








FOR SALE BY THE LOW PRICES! ‘ 
BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER i 
10 Years Credit—6 Per Cent Interest! 
; RAILROAD COMPANY! NO PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR, 
i Read and Remember our Offers, open | What the Press says of the Lands, 
till Dec. 31st, 1875, “S. F. F.,” Special Correspondent of Illinois 
; Discount in Iowa of about 20 per cent for cash. -acieetnet sneer ee ga 28th, 1815, says of Adams 
pe ike 5 ‘ounty, Nebraska: 
nentcninnr ; in Nebraske of 20 per cent for im- “Tt would do your eyes good to leok upon the 
— grain-fields of Grasshoppered Nebraska. Not to 
Discount in lowa and Nebraska of about 20 per see growing crops that are still in jeopardy, but 
cent to buyers on short credit gathered sheaves of wheat and ripening fields of 
| Premium in Nebraska of 20 per cent for cul- Corn.” 
| j tivation o1 land. “In order to obtain a correct impression in re- 
' Free fare by the “ Burlington Route ” to buyers rnb rou have oui rt 1ecal the papemndn of 
of ghana ba Grand Prairie in Illinois as it was twenty years > 
q alf fare by “Burlington Route” in Illinois ago.’ 
i and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers “T am writing this letter at the house of a 


friend, Mr. Peter Griffith, whe resides six miles 
from Juniata. Hecame here from Illinojs eighteen 
months ago; secured 160 acres of R. R. Land, (the 
homesteads were all taken,) built a neat frame 
house, put up a sod stable, broke fifty acres of 
ground, raised fair crop on sod and has a good 
crop this year, is now in easy circumstances, with 
a sure prospect of a bright future.” 


of Nebraska land. 

Hal first-class fare by “ Burlington Route,” to 
} families of buyers. 

Low Freight on household goods and farming 
implements, from Chicago westward, by the 
“ Burlington Route” to our buyers. 








ONE MILLION ACRES IN - LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 
Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quiney Railroad, and cost of 


WwW So rn N ras k funded when land is bought. 
Io + and uthe eb a Ear For clreulrs that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to 
or . 








ress 
jay A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Rais- a Sanedonaincctn lr antife 


img. The SOUL is rich and easily cultivated; CILEMA'TTE warn ; 27 Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold: in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of 
SEASONS long; TAXES low, and EDUCATION FREE. | thirty cents, anda similar map of unsold lands in Nebraska, for same price. 
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J 4 ON Lhe old Agents in adv Toa of 


= of se plendid new ad “RB 


[LF AUVENTORES ¢ ORIENT 


A bran new book of Travel, Adventure, and Experience, by 
Tuos. W. Knox, with 250 magnificent new Engravings— the 
finest ever seen. It actually sells at sight to every wide-awake, 
progressive person, and outsells all other books 670 1. No work 
Was ever cahoresd so highly—none sells so fast or pays so BIG. 
BE~30th thousand now in press. One agent sold 815 in tro 
weeks, another 218 in one township. We want 5000 more active 
mts —, OUTFIT FREE toall. Abound pamphlet with 
Spec imen Pages and choice qeeations of this famous work, 
full Description and unusual Terms sent free to any one. 
Address at once A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Hartfora, ct. 


Asean Wanted. *”° CENTEN NIAL 


GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom & Pro- 
ess. New & complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
1 ge bays it, ity agente make from $50 to $200 a 
a Agent in every city of over 10, 000. 
MccuRDY’ & CO.. Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Pouttry Wortp 


O not subscribe for any periodical on Poultry, until 
you have seen this. It is the oldest, largest, and best 
journal, devoted exclusively to poultry, in existence. The 
‘oultry World enters its 5th volume, January, 1876. Itis 
splendidly illustrated. It is brimful of ie tical suggestions, 
Send 10 cents for Seen aK Copy. Ade 
LTRY WOR LD. VT artford, Conn. 


National, Christian, Unsectarian. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 
CHRISTIAN _ BANNER, for adults. 
CHILD AT HOME, Fe Children 
. AP de ow g rract Sock for Infant Classes. 
Published for the American Tract Society by 
OOKS & 


0., 
Send for Circular and Samples. Boston, Mass. 


N ENTERTAINMENTS.—Con- 
tahivee BING EN a Play tor Little wis a Panto- 
mime, Jarley’s Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and 
Amusements, Optical Delusions, Mystery of Table Raising, 
Acting Rhymes, Seeing through your hand,To take a person's 
shirt off wille his clothes are on, etc., etc. The above will 
be sent b oPY ome revel t of i three cent stamps, by 
HAPP uRs OMPANY, Publishers, 
No. | Geumibors Street, New York. 











| By using “ Bell’s Carpentry Made Easy,” 
ERY | ag ook. <iq Novatel Ee build a. is, 
| Out-Houses, Bridges, &c., without a 
will save | Carpenter. 
NE HowAaRD CHALLEN, Philad’a. 


An Indispensable Requisite 
——FOR ZVERY—— 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
A tua . 









Webster's Unabridged. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLIsH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT. *»_Tondon Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 
“ Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well vnechanie sh with the avails of which they 


may buy it. Ln 4 hould put a receiving box in 
in the house, to catch the stray pen- 


me the like pt 
pc ete 17. fee: side of the Bible—it is a bet- 
d claim to be expounders. 
“Y ‘ ‘cheno Tait t saved us time enough in 
use to for itself; and that must be deemed 


pages of 
ED Satoey SFRATIONS, 
uw ee the work at large expense. 
-- Sold by all Bookeellers. 


< 














“A GENEROUS PROFFER.” 


The three large, cloth-bound books of beautiful music 


SONG, 
PIANO, 


mss. { PREMIUM, 


Are published exclusively for subscribers to 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


The leading musical Magazine, giving in each number items, 
sketches, editorial, musical news, and 
32 TO 14 PAGES OF NEW MUSIC. 


Sub cription price, including choice of the three premi- 


um volumes—Vocal, Instrumental, or Classic, 
ONLY 61.50 A YEAR! 
THE MUSIC IN EACH ONE OF THE PREMIUMS IS 
ALONE WORTH $6. 
SUBSCRIBE Now, or send stamp for 
particulars. Agents wanted. Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ten pieces of elegant Sheet Music by mail, post-paid, or 
can be erder ed through any newsdealer. 
The Grand Old Farm. . Rubdlee. 


sample copy and 









1657  Sweatheart (a Bird Song)..... ..Balfe 
1092 Of what is the Old Man Thinking. ‘ -Knight. 
1400 Yankee Doodle. (Song and Var.).... . Dr. Shackbury. 

105 Mar Over 4hO WEVCL........cccc0ceccc0,--s000ce8 Maylath. 

19% “The Men of °'16."’.......c006 Harrison Millard. 
Be) Be BN We ec cvesccsanersorcses cence assecessereaes. 
199 Down where the Violets Grow............+.... Western. 
204 The Lily of Killarney.............. .».Benedict’s Opera. 
205. ‘There’s a Letter in the Candle............ saneenee Coote. 


Address orders to 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
___— Cor. 3a Ave. & 26th Street, New Yor k. 





Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive ages New MUSIC by 
return mail, 19 Ben in sheet music 


form $3. oo. The FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Every reader of the American Agriculturist 
should send Ten Cents for a c il of the 
LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, and the 
greatest inducement ever offered for securing 
subscribers. —“‘ The Journal is pronounced the 
BEST of its class."—Address Live Stock 
JOURNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Of the prettiest 

VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different samples, with 
your name be autifully printed on them all, sent 
to any address, by return mail, for 20 cents. 


Agents’ price list and samples of 60 different 
designs for printing sent with each ne ey der. 





O! 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 





4th Vol. American Devon Herd Book. 


All approved pedigrees sent to the Editor before the 1st 
of Dec., 1875, with recording fee of one dollar each, will be 
inserted. H CE M. SESSIONS, 
“Scatk Wilbraham, Mass. 





ers’ Friend, 
Book and guide for 
= ‘en $1.50. 


Boston, M oon, Publishers, 


Ture Young Housekee 
by Mrs. Cornelius. The best Coo 
the various rire of the household Soerar te 
Interleaved $2.25. Sent by mail on receipt o 
THOMPSON. BE :OWN & CO., 


RICHES OR POVERTY. 


A Lecture on the Currency of the United Bates ] Pages— 
Causes of and Cure for Hard Times—Sent by Dr. S. 8. Fitch, 
714 Broadway, N. Y., toany address, on receipt of Ten Cents, 


tet Gtcm, 
STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., NEw York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 























aticulars to 
N. Y. 


for eat 
Buffalo, 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 
WANTED 2 eee t2 a 
| setae of, of $50 onth, 


TELEGRAPH COLLEG 





JOLLY TIMES | 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 




















BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S ACROBATS. 


Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume. 
These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented. The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieces in a single box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. 
Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S MENAGERIE, 


One of the most wonderful and amusing things 
ever brought out for the entertainment of children. 
The six animals composing the menagerie are beau- 
tifully painted, and so. arranged into 56 pieces in 
each box, that tens of thousands of most laughter- 
provoking figures can be made up with them. 
Price $2.00. [Purchaser will pay express charges. 

Box too large to go safely by mail.) 


CRANDALL’S BUILDING-BLOCKS 
Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 
The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 
a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
ete., accompanies each box. 
Price—No. 1, $2. 003 by mail, prepaid, $2.50. 


No. 3; $1.0 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 
No. 4, $1. 00; by mail, prepaid, $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S ILLUMINATED  PIC- 
TORIAL ALPHABET CUBES. 


These Cubes are “get J colored, and will 
make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 

Price $2.503 by mail, prepaid, $3.00. 


CRANDALL’S MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 


Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations 
of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
They are not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless amusement. 
Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.20. 


CRANDALL’S EXPRESSION-BLOCKS, 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. 
The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when 
complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 
These Blocks are water-proof, and can be washed 
if soiled. 

Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ALPHABET-BLOCKS.. 
Red, White, and Blue, 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters: 
are on red, white, and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. 

Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 














N.B.—If postage is not remitted with the prices, as above, 
the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 


Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 
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THE 


E _ MENAGERIE 
| COMING 


RIGHT TO 


Your House! 


(just as soon as you send for it,) 
TO STAY WITH YOU 
One, Two, Three Years, 


and longer if you don’t abuse 
the Animals. 


(They are very strong, and will keep so, without Hat- 


ing anything either, if you treat them fairly.) 
@a S42 @ 4 f A @ @ BA. 


Last year everybody said that C. M. Crane 
dall had beat the world, when he invented the 
** Acrobats °’—and so he did, and every one 
who has not had them, must surely have a box 
of Acrobats this year.—But now this same C. 
M. Crandall has ‘‘ been and gone and done it ”— 
he has BEAT HIMSELF, thus: He has invented 
a Menagerie of Animals, much larger 
than the pictures on this page, and he paints 
them in many colors, and constructs them in 56 
pieces so curiously, that every piece will easily 
fasten to every other piece quite strongly, and thus 
you can change, and change, and change them 
into hundreds and thousands of different animals 
and amusing figures that will produce ENDLESS 
FUN. If you spend 1,000 Days over them, 
you cannot make up all the curious things that 
are in a single menagerie box ! 


They are Wonderful ! 


You see on this page only one simple way to 
join them, without taking them to pieces, We 
could have shown you a thousand other ways, 
but we have not room enough here. 





The Menagerie contains an ELEPHANT, a 
CAMEL, GIRAFFE, ZEBRA, TOUCAN, and GORILLA. 
You will find in each Box a sheet, on which are 
printed several hundred small figures, all of which 
are engravings from photographs of the funniest 
kind imaginable, all of them having been actually 
made with the pieces which form and hold up’ 
the six animals. 

Price per Box, at 245 Broadway, $2. If sent 
by express, purchaser will pay express charges, 


MORE FUN! 


All the pieces, and whole figures, of CRANDALL’s 
Acrobats, fit all the pieces, and whole figures, 
of this new MENAGERIE, £0 that all who have the 
Acrobats too, can combine them with the Menage- 
rie, and thus have materials for Mruions of dif- 
ferent amusing animals, figures, etc., etc., etc. 
For sale by Toy Dealers generally, and by 


Se ee ———— ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
—- : ——- 245 Broapway, New YorE. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Whoiesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





THE 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best Portable 
Engine offered to the Public. 


PRICE— ‘ Horse-Power. ene wo 


Ao 8 8 Hor se-Bower... oN 





bee for illustrated Circular par 
Price List. 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 








8 NOU! 40 1898 INISNG 


c 
“NOMI-LOUM 11V 831109 


*SOINUIU GY] Ul 1978M PjOd WOIJ UILI4S "Sq OY *S19MOg O810F | 


ERM 


A MINIMUM 
LITTLE Fal 


Small Portable Boiler, with ’s new Engine combined, 
and complete for all purposes—full 2 horse-power, $275.00. 

The best and most durable Boiler and Engine of this size 
ever sold. Price islow. Send for special Circulars. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Gots t, Substantial, Economical, and 
y managed. Guaranteed to work 
Fil and give full power claimed. En- 
e and Boiler complete, including 
overnor, Pum imps &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price 0: 
3 Horse-Power......$252.00 
4% * Te gence, SORED 
§@ Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


WOLCOTT BROS., 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


TOLEDO, O. 


Fe meee propery. of all classes. 610 acres Timber Land near 
R’ pot, er acre: Several plantations in Arkansas 
Cw ee Fete ~s for other property). Custom Flour- 
fag M in Sandusky Co., Ohio, $14,000. No. 1 Sawmill on 
line of R’y in Mich., new, * $30,000. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PORTABLE 


HAND PRESS. 


Arranged for pressing 
Hey. Broom Corn, 
‘ops, Wool, &c. 
Bale your Hey. Itis 
easier to sell. It brings 
a higher price. 
No one need seil ata 
* loss on arainy day or an 
over-stocked market, ag 
baled hay can be stored 
cheaply, while loose hay 
cannot. 






Also the Anderson Patent Pipe Safety Boilers, 2 to. 100 


[MAN & BUR 
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GARDEN PESTS 


cause lions fi fields and gardens 
og ven pract cal methods by 
or se saab 





See ady. page 434. 
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The Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey Cow. 


By WILLIS P. HAZARD. 
12mMo. CLOTH, $1.50. 

“ An excellent treatise on the nature, history, and manage- 
ment of the Alderney, Jersey and Guernsey Cow. The 
work contains a great mass of valuable information, which 
cannot fail to be useful to the practical dairyman and the 
amateur farmer.”—W. Y. 7ribune. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS, 


Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawk- 
ing, Athletics, Yachting, Racing, Boating, Pedestri: inism, 
and the various Ltural Games and Amusements. Illustr: ated 
with 200 Engravings, BY. STONEHENGE (J. H. Walsh, 
F.R.C.8.) Crowns vo. Cloth, extra, black and gold, $4.50: 


The American Gardener’s Assistant, 


Containing complete Practical Directions for the Cultiva.- 
tion of Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit Trees, and Grape Vines. 
By THomMAS BRIDGEMAN, gardener, seedsinan and florist. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, by S. Epwarp ‘Topp, 
With 70 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, extra, black and gold, $2. 


Ge Sent by Mail on receipt of Retail Price. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Philadelphia, 


HOMES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


ILLUSTRATED. $2.00. 


ILLUSTRATED HOMES. $2.00. 


By E. C. GARDNER, Architect. 


Two delightful books, giving in the clearest and most en- 
gaging style, a vast deal of information about loc: ating, 

lanning, building and furnishing houses, so that without 

eing costly they may be comfortable, convenient, attrac- 
tive. homes, ‘full of daily comfort to those who live in them, 
and charming to visitors. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt 
of the price by the Publishers, ~* 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


S23” Send to J. R.O. & Co. for Circular of ** HOUSE 
AND HOME BOOKS.” 











A storehouse of fun and profit for the 

social circle is found in these fifty new 
games of AmERican History, on sixty 
cards, in a Patent Box. Price, 15 cents. 
“ These admirably devised games are ingen- 
ious, amusing, and instructive.” —F . ~ 
DERS, Librarian of Astor yy: 
“ They stand w @ rival in “he | ane 
— rn il a Singer. Also 
% cherie Bible. Gear astime : The 
ROINTEN PLA Lary typical of 
ihe Hebrew a ‘By an eminent cler 
gyman. Four games on 40 illustrated cards, 
z ot or both mailed for $1. 


B. TREAT, Pub., 805 B’way, N. Y. 























a 


the leading, most 1876 and social life, 
with the people in + will be richer in 
ICK’S newest patterns for Ladies’ and Children’s pana 


popular, and most than any other 
illustrs ation and in all of its varied departments than ever. 
are given in every number. Terms: $2.50 a Year. 


“ ° ° 
The Household Magazine of America,” 
influential Maga- first-class Period- 
zines of the day. ical in the coun- 
wo new serial stories will be given. EAGLES JAFFE, 
by MRs. Juita C. R. Dorr, author of “ Sybil Huntington 
3 copies for $6.50; 6 copies and one to getter up of club, $13; 
postage free. Specimen numbers 15 cents, in currency or 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGARINE. 
It is more thor- try. For the Cen- 
aid MIRIAM, xp THe Lire. Sue Latp Down. by ds 
P, O. stamp. 


Takes rank with their true home 
oughly identified | tennial Year it 
ArRTaUR. Both will commence in January. BUT Re 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















LAST SEASON our Agency 
business surpassed all others. 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 
thousand dollars each, in 













proved! To show our 
good faith swe guarantee 
Agents against all losses, 
Notonecentisrisked. Be 
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PRICE REDUCED | 


OF THE 


Averill Paint. 


IT IS THE 


MOST DURABLE AND BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 


Costs less, and will outwear the best 
of any other. White and all the Fash- 
ionable Shades, mixed ready for 
use, are sold by the gallon. 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Awarded medal of Amer-= 
ican Institute over allcom- 
petitors for 1873 and 1874, 
and adopted as the Premi- 
um pump by the American 
Agriculturist. For House 
mand Out-doors. For Wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

Send Postal Card for Cir- 
culars. 

WwW. S. BLUNT, 

77 Beekman St.,N. Y. 
Also Agent for 
GOODELL CO. CELE- 
BRATED SPRING BEDS. 

See advertisement on page 196, May number. 
And Agent for Peck & Skilton’s Rustic Work. 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR PuMPSs: 

W. H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Magens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
z G. Murdock & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

. H. Leibey, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

J. Riley, Houston, Texas. 
J. ite &W orkm: an, Montreal, C. E, 
Benedict & McConihe, Jac keonville, Fla. 
Jas. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DUNHAM CARRIGAN & Co. Agents 

for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Ca 


' 300000 PEACH TREES. 


No. 1, $60 per M.; No. 2 
Dealers supplied with all kinds of nursery <n Low- 
est prices, ang west stock grown south Ohio River. 
DERHILL, NEWSON_ & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ASPARAGUS. 


How to raise it and sell it, in Root’s Garden Manual. See 
adv. page 434. 








MAGIC LANTERNS 





Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, tor parror entertain- 
ments and public exhibitions. (@~ Pays well on small in- 
vestments. Catalogues free. 

M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


jzEsors= FARM ata SACRI. 
ICE.--82 acres, 10 miles from W: aa, we C., ¥ 
00 young 





me from R. R. station. Stee healthy. 
vines and fruit trees. Addre 
J.T. BR AMBALL, Falls Church, Va. 


W A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
ve Commiates Merchants, No. 112 Ww arren St., 
New Y uick sales and prompt returns.” (27 Send 
for our Sakis rice-current and Marking Plate.ag 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American § Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $¥.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 


_ ("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all; orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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